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PREFACE 


The original project culminating in the publication of this 
volume was suggested in February, 1936, by a joint committee 
of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruc- 
tion and the Society for Curriculum Study which drew up a 
tentative outline. No sooner did the committee assemble for 
its first conference than it proceeded to demolish the original 
plan of the volume and substitute what it thought was a more 
dynamic presentation. This was promptly approved by the 
executive committees of the codperating societies. The original 
framework was continuously revised up to the time of publi- 
cation. 

The Joint Committee held a series of five conferences for 
the planning and development of this volume. All the con- 
ferences were held in an atmosphere of comfort, friendliness, 
and geniality, but pleasantness did not dull the edge of criti- 
cism. Rarely did a group project have such a fine blending of 
practical and academic workers. The project developed uni- 
formly happy personal relationships among the members of 
the working group. The two members of the committee on the 
Pacific Coast codperated on Chapter I but attended only one 
of the five periodic conferences. 

Since every member of the committee wrote with a knowl- 
edge of the contents of the whole volume, there are many 
evidences of a unified and coherent treatment despite the 
fact that the book was written by ten persons. The book could 
not have been organized or written without a large amount 
of group planning and discussion. The critical appraisal in 
the latter part of the book, in particular, could not have been 
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made without common acceptance of a basic point of view. 

The early stages of the committee’s deliberations were 
marked by unusual like-mindedness. The committee had 
hoped that it could present a volume with unsigned chapters 
representing the collective authorship of the committee. When 
differences arose in the application of the basic principles it 
was agreed to identify the individual contributions. Consider- 
ing the freshness of thought reflected in the volume, the in- 
consistencies are few and of minor significance. 

The purpose of the book as it was originally conceived was 
to make available an up-to-date summary of thought and 
practice. It would have been futile to hold this particularly 
energetic committee to a presentation of the status quo. The 
group agreed that orderly progress comes from transitional 
programs in which the participants have a clear conception 
of the ultimate goal. Mere change does not constitute prog- 
ress; change must be in the direction of a social goal. The 
inquiry of the committee led to the acceptance of democratic 
living in all of its aspects as a goal toward which the school 
should move. 

The first part of the book includes the theoretical bases 
of the curriculum and certain general aspects of planning for 
curriculum development. The second part consists of an ap- 
praisal of outstanding cases of curriculum development in 
state and county school systems, in city school systems, and 
in individual schools and classrooms. 

A draft of the book was presented and criticized before its 
publication at the joint annual meetings of the codperating 
societies. The critics who participated in the program of 
critical appraisal included: H. B. Bruner, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; George S. Counts, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; C. L. Cushman, Denver Public 
Schools; Julia Hahn, Public Schools, Washington, D. C.; 
Sidney Hall, State Superintendent, Richmond, Virginia; 
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Ernest Horn, State University of Iowa; William H. Kil- 
patrick, Teachers College, Columbia University; I. Jewell 
Simpson, Assistant State Superintendent, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

It is impossible to list all the persons and institutions who 
codperated in various ways with individual members of the 
committee. Suffice it to say that the committee is grateful to 
the many school and college officials who assisted the com- 
mittee in the many phases of the project. The enterprise had 
the continuous encouragement of H. L. Caswell, then chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study, and Rudolph D. Lindquist, then president of the 
Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction. 

The committee does not assume that every individual or 
school will have the inclination or the readiness to follow the 
program which it proposes. It does maintain that it was its 
responsibility to set forth a point of view and a procedure 
based upon the assumption that it is the function of the school 
to improve living in a democratic society. 

In a very real sense the committee wishes this volume to be 
regarded as a report of progress. It has described curriculum 
programs that are in the process of passing from the old into 
the new. The committee thinks it has gained a glimpse of 
the distant scene but it is certain that it will be necessary 
again and again to stop and get a sharper view of the goal 
that lies ahead. Modestly, it hopes, together with other major 
current enterprises, to contribute to the renaissance of publi- 
cation education in America. 


THE CHAIRMAN 
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CHAPTER I 


ANALYSIS OF THE PRESENT STATUS IN CURRICULUM 
THINKING 


URRICULUM development is definitely and markedly 

on the increase, and interest in this movement is nation- 

wide. To support this sweeping generalization the authors 

of this study present the facts of continued and increased 

efforts in curriculum-building on the part of city and state 
departments of education. 


CONTINUED AND INCREASED EFFORTS IN 
CURRICULUM-BUILDING!? 


We will first consider various categories of evidence af- 
forded by a recently concluded survey which included every 
city in the United States above 25,000 population and every 
tenth community below that size listed in the Educational 
Directory published by the Office of Education. Of the 648 
heads of school systems approached in this study, 303, or 
somewhat less than half, returned usable replies. The cities 
thus responding included 201 above 25,000 in population, 
sixty of 15,000 to 25,000 inhabitants, and forty-two with 
less than 5,000 on their census rolls. 

This survey revealed clearly that the problems of cur- 
riculum development are being attacked systematically along 
a widely spread front. Especially is this true of the larger com- 
munities. Organized curriculum-development programs are 
now under way in well over seven tenths of the cities of above 


1 Mr. Hand is the author of the sections entitled “Continued and Increased 
Efforts in Curriculum Building” and “Trends in Curriculum Thinking.” 
l 
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25,000 population, whereas slightly less than a half and 
exactly a third of the school systems serving communities 
of 5,000 to 25,000 and below 5,000, respectively, reported 
such enterprises. Moreover, less than one city in ten has 
ever conducted an organized curriculum-development pro- 
gram in the past without renewing its efforts along this line at 
the present time. 

Increasing interest and effort in curriculum development 
are shown in the data of the following table. 


PERCENTAGE OF CITIES REPORTING DATE OF BEGINNING OF 
PRESENT CURRICULUM-DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS IN 
WHICH THE PRESENT ProGRAM Was BEGUN 
IN CERTAIN YEARS ON EACH LEVEL 


(Note. This study was made in December, 1936.) 























School Level 
Date Present Elemen- Junior Senior Junior 
Program Was Begun tary High High College 
School School 
(115) * (74) (76) (9) 
1935-1936, inclusive 54.8 52.7 57.9 55.6 
1933-1934, inclusive 20.0 20.3 19.7 33.3 
1931-1932, inclusive 12.2 13.5 11.8 0.0 
1929-1930, inclusive 4.3 8.1 2.6 0.0 
Before 1929 ...... 8.6 5.4 7.9 11.0 





* The figures in parentheses indicate the number of cities reporting the year in which 
the present curriculum-development-program was begun. 


Well over half of the curriculum programs on each school 
level whose dates of initiation are known were begun either 
in 1935 or 1936. Over seven tenths of these enterprises have 
been initiated since 1932. Only an approximate tenth on any 
school level were begun before 1929. Furthermore this rapidly 
increasing interest in curriculum development implies a grow- 
ing willingness to come to grips with the manifold problems 
which it presents. 
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Two additional bits of data suggest increasing readiness 
“to do something about it.” Of the seventy-one cities report- 
ing the present employment of a director of curriculum, over 
seven tenths have created this office since 1931. Similarly, of 
the thirty-eight school systems in which outside curriculum 
consultants are engaged, nearly eight tenths have begun this 
practice since that date. Furthermore, of the approximately 
three hundred cities included in the survey only two reported 
the abolition of the office of director of curriculum, and only 
three indicated that the practice of employing outside cur- 
riculum consultants had been discontinued. 

Additional evidence of an increasing interest in cur- 
riculum-building is almost everywhere afforded by the fact 
that state-wide programs of curriculum development—of 
widely varying degrees of magnitude, to be sure—are now 
under way in thirty-two states. By far the majority of these 
enterprises have been begun since 1930. Furthermore, to 
the informed observer it appears highly probable that the 
number of state departments of education sponsoring such 
programs will continue to increase. 


TRENDS IN CURRICULUM THINKING 


Recommendations for resolving the manifold problems of 
curriculum development will probably be meaningful and 
helpful only to the extent to which they are based upon a 
thoughtful consideration of the present status of “curriculum 
thinking” in the school systems of the country. There is only 
one point from which an attack on these problems can intel- 
ligently be begun in a given locality. This point, obviously, 
is largely defined by the nature of the views concerning cur- 
riculum problems which are held by the teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators in the community under consider- 
ation. Educators, like their pupils, must begin where they 
themselves are. Consequently, a volume on curriculum de- 
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velopment addressed to curriculum workers should take as 
one of its points of departure a careful scrutiny of the dom- 
inant trends in curriculum thinking now current in this 
country. 

In consonance with this view, a form of inquiry was drawn 
up in December, 1936, and submitted to nearly 170 heads of 
school systems in cities in which programs of curriculum 
development were known to be under way. The inquiry form 
employed was in part based upon the descriptions of trends 
in curriculum practices recently gleaned by Zirbes, McCrory, 
and Porter from an analysis of educational magazines, cur- 
riculum yearbooks, and recently published professional 
books.” Approximately fifty pairs of statements descriptive of 
various points of view with reference to curriculum develop- 
ment as a generalized problem (that is, no statements were 
included which applied specifically to any particular school 
level or field of instruction) were thus placed in the hands of 
superintendents or curriculum directors in cities with pro- 
grams of curriculum development under way with a request 
for an indication of the view current in their respective situ- 
ations. On the assumption that differing or contradictory 
points of view concerning any given issue might be held by 
teachers on the different school levels in the same city, each 
respondent was requested to indicate the dominant position 
taken by staff members on each educational level. 

Usable replies were received from nearly two thirds of all 
the cities thus canvassed. In all, thirty-six states were repre- 
sented by one or more communities. The returns represented 
all education levels, including 106 elementary schools, ninety- 
three junior high schools, 100 senior high schools, and twenty- 
five junior colleges. 


2 Laura Zirbes, Curriculum Trends: A Preliminary Report and a Challenge 
(1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C., Association for Childhood 
Education, 1936). 
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The trends in curriculum thinking thus brought to light 
will be discussed below under the following headings: (1) 
the function of the curriculum, (2) the nature of the learn- 
ing experience, (3) organization for curriculum develop- 
ment, (4) selecting and arranging curriculum materials, (5) 
installation, and (6) evaluation. No claim is made that these 
trends are characteristic of the country as a whole. Rather, 
they reflect what responsible and informed school officials 
in cities with working programs of curriculum revision be- 
lieve to be the consensus of opinion among their faculty 
groups. 


The Function of the Curriculum 


A belief that educational theory and practice should be 
thoroughly in harmony with the social philosophy of democ- 
racy was reported as characteristic of all but a very small 
number of the more than three hundred teacher populations. 
This is not surprising in view of the long-postulated and 
oft-repeated declaration that the chief purpose of the school 
is to prepare good citizens. 

There is apparently a rapidly growing conviction that the 
fundamental basis of the curriculum is to be found in experi- 
ence and that school experiences should so far as possible be 
as broad as those of life itself. Practically all elementary, 
junior high-school, and senior high-school teachers subscribe 
to the view that the curriculum should afford experiences in 
all of the major social functions. 

No more than six of the populations on any school level 
were typically of the opinion that the rdle of the school is 
to follow and that the social purpose of education is pri- 
marily to educate for adjustment to the status quo. On the 
contrary, there was reported a widespread acceptance of the 
view that the social purpose of education is to educate for 
the reconstruction of American life, through democratic 
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processes, along all lines implied in our democratic tradi- 
tion, as well as to educate for necessary adjustments in a 
period of continuing and accelerating change. 

A belief that the chief emphasis of the curriculum should 
be on life as it is being lived was held by only a few of the 
faculty populations. Far more popular was the position 
which postulates that the curriculum should also emphasize 
life as it is becoming and life as it should be lived under con- 
ditions of potential abundance to the end that such prob- 
lems may be anticipated as the generation now growing up 
will probably encounter. 

The teachers included in this study are apparently sensi- 
tive to the inconsistency of placing a primary emphasis on 
acquisitiveness and other individualistic tendencies in schools 
devoted to educating for life as it should be lived in an in- 
terdependent society such as ours unquestionably is. There 
is an overwhelming consensus in favor of a heavy stress on 
cooperation and other social tendencies. 

It has been argued frequently and persuasively that pub- 
lic education cannot effectively discharge its obligations to 
society if it is made a cloistered enterprise remote from and 
indifferent to the realities of everyday life. Practically all 
elementary and secondary teachers subscribe to or incline 
toward the view that the school should come to grips with 
reality and that the pupil should be introduced to the strains, 
stresses, and tensions of contemporary life. 

Another claim that has for some time been expressed with 
considerable force from lecture platforms and in the educa- 
tional prints is that the school has allowed an unjustifiable 
emphasis upon mental development to the detriment of the 
social education of the pupil. If the findings of the present 
study may be regarded as indicative, it would appear that a 
great many teachers are not yet convinced of the validity of 
this indictment. No more than three fourths of the total 
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number of faculty groups on any school level typically in- 
cline toward the view that the major emphasis of the cur- 
riculum should be on the social education of the child rather 
than on his mental development. 

Culture has frequently been viewed as a body of content 
handed down from the remote past with a few time-honored 
disciplines regarded as its reservoir and the teachers in these 
favored fields as its guardians. In this study there was re- 
ported an overwhelming consensus in harmony with the be- 
lief that the truly cultured person is one who is intelligently 
and adequately “at home’”’ in all of the actual life situations 
in which he finds himself. This supports the view that all 
the broad fields of the curriculum are vitally concerned with 
culture. 

Virtually every one who is sensitive to the fact of con- 
tinuing social change and who believes that the school cur- 
riculum should be kept abreast of societal and individual 
needs is convinced that curriculum revision is of necessity 
a continuous process. Practically all of the teacher groups 
on all school levels, save that of the junior college, were in 
essential agreement that the curriculum must continuously 
be revised. 


The Nature of the Learning Experience 


It is urged in many quarters that learning should be re- 
garded as that inclusive development necessary to meet and 
control life-situations adequately and that, in consequence, 
the learning experiences provided for by the school should be 
in the nature of real enterprises which call for the exercise 
of maximal self-direction, assumption of responsibility, cre- 
ative thinking, planning, and exercise of choice in terms of 
desired life values. Nearly all faculty groups on all school 
levels subscribe to or strongly incline toward this point of 
view. There was practically no support for the contrary view 
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that learning should be regarded as the ability to give back 
or to demonstrate upon demand certain phrases, formulas, 
skills, etc., which had been memorized or acquired. 

It is also persuasively argued that the pupil should be 
regarded as an active agent who can be educated only 
through his own self-activity rather than as so much pas- 
sive raw material awaiting the manipulation of the teacher. 
If the findings of this study are to be trusted, however, some 
missionary work remains to be done before this view gains 
the universal acceptance which its validity merits. Only 
slightly more than eight tenths of the faculty groups on each 
level were believed to be favorably inclined toward this 
point of view. 

If it is true that the pupil can be educated only through 
his own self-activity, it is obvious that numerous and varied 
interesting and meaningful “things for students to do” must 
in large part replace the former heavy reliance on verbalism 
(“talking about” or “preaching to”) if the school is to edu- 
cate effectively. A vast majority of the teacher groups in- 
cluded in the present study are apparently convinced of the 
validity of this argument. 

A conviction that pupil self-activity should be substituted 
for verbalism wherever and whenever possible logically leads 
to a repudiation of the belief that students can “learn life” 
vicariously within the classroom. It is, therefore, consistent 
with the view that the four walls of the school must be 
“stretched” to include numerous and varied experiences in 
or with factories, farms, slums, picket lines, libraries, com- 
munity planning groups, welfare agencies, recreation centers, 
shops, newspapers, stores, pressure groups, legislative bodies, 
etc. In other words, this point of view postulates that in or- 
der to know life the pupil must experience it. This position 
represents the consensus of opinion in nearly all of the fac- 
ulty groups on each of the three lower school levels. 
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For more than a generation reputable psychologists have 
demonstrated the fact that the assumptions underlying “fac- 
ulty psychology” are untenable. Furthermore, they have 
reported convincing evidence bearing on the specificity of 
learning. Nevertheless, no more than nine out of every ten 
teacher groups on any school level were believed typically to 
have repudiated the belief that it is possible to “train the 
mind” on the formal discipline basis. 

A growing conviction that pupils learn most effectively 
through self-activity in situations meaningful to them has led 
to a widespread repudiation of the “cold storage” theory of 
education which postulates that the student should “store 
up” facts that the teacher believes he will need in order to be 
able to think and act intelligently in the future. Opposed 
to this view is the belief that pupils learn facts most effi- 
ciently through attempts to think and to act intelligently in 
real (to them) situations now. Practically all elementary and 
secondary teachers subscribe to the last-named position. 

The organismic point of view postulates that the indi- 
vidual always functions as an organic whole. This means in 
part that the pupil cannot validly be treated as though it 
were possible for him to acquire a given fact or skill without 
at the same time learning various attitudes. For example, 
a given pupil may be learning to regard himself as a failure, 
to climb ruthlessly over others, to dislike mathematics, and 
the like, while he is “learning” arithmetic. On the basis of 
convincing evidence, however, it is alleged that many teach- 
ers have so preoccupied themselves with striving for a single 
learning in given situations that they have blinded them- 
selves to the totality of learnings that actually occurred. 
Certainly, such insensitiveness is totally inconsistent with 
any defensible definition of good teaching. In the present 
study, it was only on the junior-college level that any con- 
siderable proportion of teachers was reported indifferent to 
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the fact that many things are learned concurrently in any 
given situation. 


Organization for Curriculum Development 


The teacher occupies the key position in any effective 
program of curriculum development. It has long since been 
discovered that courses of study devised exclusively by “arm- 
chair” experts are usually irreverently laid away and handled 
only by janitors whose consciences may prompt them to 
remove the dust which these publications invariably col- 
lect. Regardless of his ability, no teacher can intelligently 
employ materials of instruction which have been designed in 
the service of goals he does not perceive. He is not likely to 
employ at all any materials which he believes to be invalid. 
Consequently, it is persuasively argued that the outlook of 
the teacher must be changed if the curriculum is in fact to 
be revised. For this reason the classroom teacher must be 
brought into the center of the picture if efforts at revision 
are to issue in improved learning experiences for pupils. This 
point of view represents the overwhelming consensus of 
opinion among the elementary and secondary teachers in- 
cluded in the present study. 

A growing recognition of the conditions essential for cre- 
ative teaching has led to an increased freedom for teachers. 
The practice of supplying teachers with the raw materials 
of instruction (much of which they themselves have de- 
signed) to employ within broadly defined limits when and as 
they deem best is replacing the former more or less rigid 
prescription of subject-matter content and learning experi- 
ences by administrators and supervisors. This trend was re- 
ported in a considerable majority of the school situations 
included in the present study. 

Freedom for teachers is in turn eventuating in an in- 
creased freedom for pupils under guidance to suggest, plan, 
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and carry forward learning experiences which they deem 
desirable. This trend was reported in nearly 90 per cent of 
all elementary-school, junior high-school, and senior high- 
school situations. 

The trend toward integration in the schools has made it 
desirable or necessary for teacher-representatives of two or 
more broad fields to pool their respective resources and to 
engage in correlated or codperative teaching. The consensus 
of curriculum thinking in a considerable majority of the situ- 
ations on the three lower levels included in the survey was 
favorable to these codperative efforts. 

Since the American public school is largely under the di- 
rect control of elected or appointed representatives of the 
local community, it is apparent that no practice of which 
the public is skeptical is likely to be sanctioned for very 
long. This is especially true of innovations in the curric- 
ulum. Consequently, it is being urged increasingly that lay 
citizens participate actively in certain phases of curriculum 
development and that they be kept adequately informed of 
all developments. This view was mirrored in the curriculum 
thinking typical of a majority of the school faculties on the 
elementary-, junior high-, and senior high-school levels. 


Selecting and Organizing the Curriculum 


In the past the well-nigh universal point of view has been 
that the general aims of education should be broken down 
into specific or immediate aims, with these allocated to grade 
levels according to difficulty on the assumption that a gen- 
eral aim has been realized when its component specific or 
immediate aims have been achieved in an additive fashion. 
The view that appears to be gaining currency rapidly is that 
general aims as wholes must be functioning for all pupils 
on all grade levels, with each general aim regarded as an 
evolving whole at all times. This view postulates that gen- 
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eral aims cannot be broken down into specific or immediate 
goals and acquired by pupils in an additive fashion. In less 
than a third of the situations on any school level included 
in the survey was there believed to be a consensus represent- 
ing an adherence to the mechanistic conception of learning 
described in the first-mentioned viewpoint. 

Another practice which is apparently undergoing drastic 
revision is associated with defining the scope of the curric- 
ulum. Heretofore the scope of the curriculum has been 
largely determined by the contents of the textbooks used, 
or by the provisions contained in segmented courses of 
study, not planned as a meaningful part of a series of learn- 
ing experiences. In consequence, there have been serious 
gaps in the scope of the traditional curriculum. It was not 
designed to afford learning experiences in all the major areas 
of human living. Proposed remedies for this situation are 
variously represented by the numerous attempts now under 
way in many sections of the country to redefine the scope 
of the curriculum by some procedure based upon an analysis 
of the educational needs of a democracy. These attempts at 
a redefinition were said to be viewed with favor in well over 
three fourths of the school systems. 

Curriculum thinking with reference to scope has been 
accompanied by a shift in focus. The primary focus of the 
curriculum is apparently being transferred from subject- 
matter as such to the inclusive needs, interests, and purposes 
of students living in a democracy. Thus subject-matter be- 
comes a means to the end of more abundant living. This 
shift in emphasis was said to run counter to the consensus 
of opinion in only a few of the school situations included in 
the present study. 

The former heavy reliance on textbooks is giving way to 
a recognition of the valuable learning experiences afforded 
by excursions, experimentation, surveys, investigations, 
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round-table discussions, pictures, interviews, the cinema, and 
a host of other activities. The consensus of curriculum think- 
ing reported upon in this study was overwhelmingly in favor 
of this trend on every school level except that of the junior 
college. 

The dethroning of the textbook may in part be responsi- 
ble for another shift in curriculum practice which is ap- 
parently well under way. The almost exclusive emphasis on 
memoriter learning and the acquiring of so-called tool skills 
more or less as ends in themselves is now being lessened be- 
cause of a growing determination to provide for all learn- 
ings believed to be necessary or desirable in a democracy. 
It is now widely recognized that attitudes, appreciations, 
and modes of behavior are learned and hence are the re- 
sponsibility of the school. The essential characteristic of the 
trend under discussion is a genuine concern for the whole- 
some all-around development of the whole individual. In 
less than 5 per cent of the school systems was the consensus 
reported to be favorable to the reversing of this trend. 

In the traditional school the so-called tool skills of read- 
ing, writing, sketching, singing, computing, etc., have com- 
monly been taught in isolation for /ater use. If any reliance 
may be placed upon the findings of the present study, the 
view now current in communities in which the curriculum 
is undergoing revision is that these skills should be taught 
through use in meaningful situations and regarded as a func- 
tion of more complete, more meaningful, and more enjoy- 
able living here and now. 

It was discovered in this study that an equally sweeping 
endorsement is being accorded the shifting of the primary 
focus of the curriculum from the past to the present and the 
emerging future. There was virtually no support for the view 
that the primary focus of the curriculum should be upon the 
past. 
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The question of minimal essentials represents another 
problem which has long vexed the curriculum-builder. In 
the traditional school these were commonly restricted to con- 
ventional skills and knowledges. In harmony with a number 
of the trends in curriculum thinking already pointed out, the 
view now current in the more forward-looking school sys- 
tems appears to be that any defensible definition of minimal 
essentials must include all of the major categories of atti- 
tudes, appreciations, and generalizations necessary or de- 
sirable for an adequate understanding of the important in- 
stitutions and problems of everyday life. 

In the traditional school there has usually been evidenced 
an unwillingness to deal with problems for which no univer- 
sally accepted, authoritative answer had been evolved. The 
findings of the present investigation suggest that this point 
of view has undergone a marked revision. The consensus 
in nearly all of the situations reflects a willingness to deal 
with controversial questions in the classroom in an attempt 
to develop the problern-consciousness, the ability to formu- 
late independent judgments, and the qualities of tolerance 
essential in a democracy. 

Another point of view in sharp conflict with the charac- 
teristic practice of the conventional school is typified in the 
trend toward regarding creative self-expression as a worth- 
while end in itself. Only a small number of teachers favor the 
encouragement of imitation (of the style of an author, of the 
technique of a painter, etc.) in the service of a better prod- 
uct. 

Closely allied to the repudiation of imitation as a way of 
education is the increasing conviction that adult forms of 
thought, feeling, and behavior should not be imposed upon 
children. That the school must take cognizance of maturity 
levels and their imperatives if the teacher is to contribute 
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maximally to the development of each child was given as the 
majority point of view in nearly all of the school systems 
included in the survey. 

Traditionally, subjects have been rigidly fenced off from 
each other. This has been especially true in the high school 
and junior college. Today, however, there appears to be a 
rapidly growing allegiance to the view that barriers between 
subjects should be lowered or obliterated as the life needs of 
pupils make it desirable to do so. 

Only a little less common and no whit more defensible 
than the traditional compartmentalizing of the subjects of 
study has been the practice of making the guidance program 
a separate supplementary service to be discharged more or 
less in toto by specialists outside the regular classrooms. Es- 
pecially has this been true in secondary schools. Now, how- 
ever, there is apparently a growing recognition of the fact 
that guidance and instruction are inseparable complementary 
parts of the teaching process and, consequently, that every 
teacher must be a counselor and guide as well as an instruc- 
tor to his pupils. There appears to be a definite movement 
away from the assigning of meaningless “problems,” un- 
challenging busy work, and lock-step exercises toward 
attempts to guide pupils in developing capacities for intel- 
ligent social participation through the meaningful recon- 
struction of the students’ own experiences. An overwhelm- 
ing consensus in sympathy with this progressive trend was 
reported. 

Also associated with the happy union of guidance and 
instruction is the growing recognition of the developmental 
needs of pupils and the consequent avoidance of the evil 
effects of strain and fatigue through the repudiation of over- 
mature content and overstimulation. 

A desire to avoid the unwholesome consequences of worry 
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and fear as well as the evil effects of strain and fatigue has 
led to the progressive abandonment of several practices with 
reference to motivation commonly employed in the conven- 
tional school. The former heavy dependence on the extrin- 
sic motivation of honors, rewards, and the like is being 
replaced by an increasing reliance on the intrinsic and com- 
pelling pull of aroused interests and the inherent satisfac- 
tions flowing out of meaningful experiences. The time- 
honored employment of school marks as a club to secure the 
performance desired of the pupil is giving way to appraisals 
made cooperatively by student and teacher in terms of goals 
formulated or perceived and accepted by the former. Goading 
to action through fear of failure is also losing ground as an 
increased reliance is being placed upon motivation through 
interest in socially significant activities and content geared 
to the level of the pupil’s capacities and interests. In increas- 
ing numbers school faculties are refusing to breed emotional 
cripples who have been taught to regard themselves as fail- 
ures. Restrictive oppression to induce an externally con- 
trolled behavior is being repudiated as attention is more and 
more centered on building an understanding of human rela- 
tions and values and a sense of responsibility for self- 
imposed standards of conduct. The consensus in nearly all 
of the 324 situations was said to be favorable to the modifi- 
cations of practice which these trends represent. 

If the curriculum is to be kept abreast of the times in a 
changed and changing society such as ours, and if the doc- 
trine of formal discipline is to be repudiated, obviously the 
basic content of the curriculum must be altered as social 
changes occur. The trend in curriculum thinking toward an 
acceptance of this view is marked. The contrary consensus 
that the basic content of the curriculum is permanent was 
reported in connection with only thirteen of the 324 com- 
bined school systems in the investigation. 
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Evaluation 


The achievements of any given enterprise can be ap- 
praised validly only in terms of the goals striven for. If and 
when the purposes of the enterprise in question are altered, 
it follows that the method of evaluation formerly employed 
will necessarily be invalidated. These observations obviously 
apply to education. 

In the preceding paragraphs attention has been directed 
to numerous trends in curriculum thinking which suggest 
that a reorientation is being attempted with reference to 
the purposes of the curriculum. In consequence, it is to be 
expected that corresponding changes in the procedures em- 
ployed for the evaluating of outcomes are being effected. 
That this is the case is suggested by the findings of the pres- 
ent survey. In an overwhelming majority of the elementary-, 
junior high-, and senior high-school systems it was believed 
that evidences of the passive mastery of finished products 
of thought and of the acquisition of externally patterned or 
stereotyped behavior are no longer validly indicative of the 
desired outcomes. Rather, the current view in these situa- 
tions was said to be that evalution must now be in terms of 
creative expression and of the exercise of true intelligence 
in molding a changing environment in the service of group 
well-being and in making necessary adjustments to this en- 
vironment. 


SIGNS OF CONFUSION AND THE RESULTING 
ISSUES * 


The preceding section presents evidence showing a rather 
remarkable degree of harmony among superintendents, su- 
pervisors, and directors of the curriculum with respect to 
what they consider the trends of thought about the curric- 


8 Mr. French is the author of this section. 
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ulum in their schools. Such unanimity leads to skepticism 
unless one remembers, first, that it is a survey of trends, 
and second, that it is a survey of thinking. It does not claim 
to be a survey of practice, and it is much easier to believe 
in such unanimity of trends in thought than of practices. 
Doubtless, insofar as there are any trends in curriculum 
thinking at all, they lead, in response to trends in thinking 
about the whole social situation, toward a more socialized, 
functional, and dynamic view of the curriculum. If the sur- 
vey asked us to believe that such unanimity in curriculum 
practice prevailed, we would be left incredulous because 
common knowledge of practice tells us that no valid claim to 
such unanimity of practice could be made. 

When viewed in the light of our common knowledge of 
contrary and conflicting curriculum practices, the unanimity 
of thinking reflected by this survey is direct evidence of 
conflict and confusion in the curriculum field. Those who 
have had the opportunity to observe practice the most 
closely, or who have read the most widely in the literature 
of the curriculum, will agree most readily to the extent of 
the confusion arising from the incomprehensible contradic- 
tions between curriculum practices and thinking. They will 
agree also that practice represents a shifting from one of the 
two extreme positions described in the survey toward the 
other, reflecting, though in a small degree, the shift in think- 
ing to which the survey testifies. 

The result is that we have sharp issues all over the coun- 
try as well as in each school system between those who have 
shifted either their thinking or their practices in any degree 
and other workers who have shifted their position in either a 
greater or lesser degree. There appear to be two principal 
foci of confusion around which the issues in curriculum de- 
velopment cluster. One center of confusion apparently lies 
within the field of social philosophy and the related one of 
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educational philosophy. It may be illustrated by asking the 
following question. Is the democratic philosophy, as John 
Dewey might envision it, to be fully applied and utilized 
throughout education and hence in the development of the 
curriculum, or is it to affect educational thought and pro- 
cedure in some lesser degree? If the latter is true, how much 
less than full utilization shall we agree upon? 

A second center apparently lies within the general area of 
psychology—more particularly, the psychology of learning. 
It may be illustrated by asking the following question. Is 
atomistic or organismic psychology to be accepted and fully 
applied and utilized throughout education and hence in the 
development of the curriculum? Or to put the question in 
another way, shall we in education, and hence in curriculum 
development, tend to base our program on a position in psy- 
chology lying at some point between faculty psychology and 
behaviorism or on some point lying between behaviorism 
and the Gestalt point of view and if so at what point? 

Chiefly because of the confusion arising from disagree- 
ments and misunderstandings at these two centers in philos- 
ophy and psychology, our efforts at curriculum development 
are marked by contradictory, conflicting, and inconsistent 
thought and practices. These are to be found in every phase 
of curriculum work—in deciding upon the function of the 
curriculum, in planning its organization and content, in its 
installation, and in its evaluation. How these basic and 
fundamental issues crop out in minor ones in each of these 
aspects of a curriculum-development program may be il- 
lustrated by cataloguing some of the most significant ones 
under each of the above heads. 


The Function of the Curriculum 


1. Is the curriculum to reflect the idea that the primary 
function of education in our evolving democracy is to assist 
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persons in a continuous lifelong process of self-realization 
consonant with their interests and abilities and within the 
possibilities of a democratic society, or does education and 
hence the curriculum in America have some other function, 
such as making people fit into some past or the present status 
quo in America or elsewhere which through the curriculum 
is both justified and glorified for students? Disagreement in 
American society as to whether our democracy should be an 
evolving one or not leads to disagreement as to the function 
of education in our democratic society. As taught in one 
classroom the curriculum justifies and even glorifies the 
status quo. In another classroom, perhaps even in an ad- 
joining one, the teaching assumes the evolutionary nature of 
both individual and group living and is free to stress short- 
comings in the present situation. We certainly cannot permit 
inconsistencies of this sort to exist permanently. 

2. Shall the curriculum assume that a democratic society 
will see that abundant opportunity is provided for all to 
learn throughout all of life, or shall it assume that education 
for childhood and youth is all that is necessary or can be 
afforded? Where schooling and education are largely thought 
of as ending with approach to adulthood, the curriculum is 
naturally crowded with adult-need material. Much of this 
adult-need material could be delayed if we settled this issue 
in favor of a continuous life-situation shot through with op- 
portunity to learn. The present curriculum in American 
schools could be used to prove that we evidently assumed 
both of these alternatives to be true and desirable. 

3. Is it the primary function of the curriculum to help 
create competence to think and act in current life problems 
and situations, or is it the curriculum’s primary business to 
see that students acquire the laws, principles, facts, and con- 
cepts of the various fields of human knowledge, the problem 
of selecting for use and applying knowledge to given situa- 
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tions being largely left to the individual? How directly shall 
education attempt to modify behavior? One alternative here 
would make the curriculum consist of modified behavior; 
the other would make it consist of knowledge which if as- 
similated ought, we think, to cause behavior to be modified. 
Method is also involved. Now we are frequently trying to 
hit two birds with one shot and are missing both. 

4. Is the function of the curriculum to improve the whole 
life-situation of the student as much as possible since what 
he learns is admittedly the outcome of the total experience, 
or does it have a function limited, for instance, to providing 
only good classroom experiences though this means that 
large learning areas must be left to other agencies? Here the 
question is whether the school shall be extrovert or introvert. 
If the former, it will reach out in an effort to use and change 
all of a student’s life-experience as a phase of the curricular 
activity. If the latter, the school will be chiefly concerned 
with itself and life within its walls and how good the ex- 
periences of school living are. 


Organization for Development of the Curriculum 


1. Shall we organize for the development of the curricu- 
lum as if this were too intricate a process for any but a few 
very highly trained experts at Washington, at your state 
capital, or at the superintendent’s office, or shall we hold that 
the rdle of the expert, whether national, state, or local, is in 
curriculum development as in all other group activities in a 
democracy’s school system, that of guide, counselor, and 
teacher of teachers, administrators, and the supporting pub- 
lic? In some school systems, we have elaborate organizations 
rather separate from the instructional organization whose 
function it is to consider what curriculum is and should be, 
how to modify it, and how to put those modifications into 
effect in the classrooms. In other schools there is no separate 
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set-up for curriculum development; teachers, principals, and 
supervisors share this responsibility as if it were a part of 
their regular work. Some schools have adopted certain fea- 
tures of each scheme. Organization for curriculum develop- 
ment should reflect either our belief in having a profession- 
ally educated teacher in each classroom or else it should 
reflect our belief that all we can expect is semi-professional 
or even skilled-labor ability in the classroom. If the first 
assumption holds, the expert tends to become a leader in an 
educational and educative process; if the latter, he tends to 
be merely the engineer on a big mechanical project. 

2. Shall we organize to develop a curriculum which shall 
eventuate into courses of study composed of minute instruc- 
tions and details for teachers to follow, or shall we organize 
to formulate through the curriculum set-up the broad so- 
cial and educational policies within which principals and 
teachers have large latitude and discretion? We have many 
courses of study which catalogue specifically what is to be 
done by each teacher in the school system and how it is to 
be done. At present few specify exactly when. Others de- 
scribe as well as words may what a good teacher and a group 
of students did or may do under certain conditions. There 
is obviously a big difference in the educational philoso- 
phies of school systems following these two procedures in 
curriculum-construction. 

3. To what extent should we insist that all those bearing 
specific responsibilities for the curriculum-development pro- 
gram shall be appointed and assigned by the superintendent 
or his representative, or conversely, to what extent is it safe 
and wise for these to be elected for special services by the 
educational workers? Under absolutism all appointment will 
come from above, the theory being that only there is the 
intelligence sufficient to select wisely for leadership and spe- 
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cial responsibility. Under representative democracy we elect 
representatives to lead and carry special responsibility. In 
organizing for the development of a curriculum for democ- 
racy’s schools, shall we exemplify our faith in our form of 
society by expecting elected representatives of the staff to 
carry a larger and larger share of the responsibility for the 
curriculum’s growth and development, or shall we follow the 
autocratic theory? Schools in America are now following one 
plan or the other—or even both. 

4. Shall the expert, however selected, be a subject-matter 
expert in the sense that he is a master of the content of a 
conventional field of knowledge, or shall he also be expert 
in organizing the experiences which students need in order 
to achieve maximum amounts of desirable growth in ability 
to master problems and situations of life? If it is not the first 
or the second, what degree of each shall we organize? The 
favored alternative here is dependent upon the choice made 
in issue 5 on page 27. At the moment many will say the 
curriculum leaders should be expert in both these areas. This, 
of course, is true, but the same degree of excellence in the 
two areas is seldom found in one person. In actual practice 
leaders are selected because they are very expert in subject- 
matter and not entirely lacking in ability to promote desir- 
able pupil-growth and vice versa. Different types of cur- 
riculums result. Which kind of expertness shall we favor? 

5. Should the curriculum organization be developed on 
the theory of periodic waves of interest or activities, or 
should it be assumed that interest and activity are continu- 
ous? Some schools set up a curriculum organization involv- 
ing more persons and much more money than they can ex- 
pect to afford continuously. They expect to start a “wave” 
of curriculum work periodically with some good results re- 
maining permanently after each wave. It is revivalism ap- 
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plied to curriculum development. Other schools are not 
evangelical about their curriculum work. They go along at 
an even pace doing a little—or nothing—about the curricu- 
lum from year to year. Which, or how much of each shall we 
have? 

6. Shall the curriculum-development organization be a 
part of the community’s and state’s educational organiza- 
tion, or shall it be a part of society’s political, social, or 
economic machinery, which is charged with the responsibility 
for deciding what the schools ought to teach and how it 
should be done? Educators will be prone to think this issue 
is far-fetched. But let us see. The most important modifica- 
tions in the curriculum have been forced upon schools by the 
attitude of the general public. The profession of education 
has traditionally been a defender of the curricular status 
quo. Did the demand for the extension of vocational educa- 
tion come from within or without our profession? What 
about the present demand for safety education? Is it being 
forced into the schools from without, or are school people 
urging the need on the general public? 

In Europe dictators and their political supporters decide 
what should be taught in the schools in the interest of the 
state or “the party” and that settles it! In America life- 
insurance companies, industrial corporations, legislatures, 
and “patriotic” societies not only decide what should be 
taught but have curricular organizations at work writing 
units and courses of study—some of them very good—which 
they offer, or urge, or force, as conditions permit, upon the 
schools. The question is whether the schools are to create 
and administer an educational program through the work of 
educators or merely to administer to students a program cre- 
ated and prescribed by others. The past as well as the pres- 
ent argues that this is no idle question. 
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Selecting and Arranging the Content of the Curriculum 


1. To what degree shall the curriculum’s content and ar- 
rangement be the plan and design of the teacher, or to what 
degree shall it be planned and designed for the teacher? We 
have some curriculum organizations founded on the theory 
that teachers should be and desire to be told what to teach 
and how to teach it. There are teachers who will do their best 
to “follow copy” in teaching. Side by side with this type of 
curriculum organization and these teachers, there are others 
who think that the job of curriculum development is pretty 
largely a part of their professional growth. They think that 
only in its general outline can the content be selected and 
arranged except during teaching. The teacher, therefore, be- 
comes a major factor in the selecting and arranging of con- 
tent. For the other group, the teacher is a minor factor. Quo 
vadis? 

2. Shall the selection and arrangement of the curriculum’s 
content reflect a whole-hearted acceptance of the necessity 
of adapting all education to the student, or shall it do this 
only in a degree, and if the latter which students and which 
interests, abilities, and talents are to receive preferential 
treatment? In some schools the curriculum content is so or- 
ganized and arranged that groups of students somewhat alike 
in their ability and readiness to meet certain situations do so 
under the guidance of a teacher who undertakes to make 
them of greatest value to each pupil. The situation is broad 
enough and the teacher has the freedom to provide appropri- 
ately varied experience for each student. Learning proceeds 
from day to day with no pupil under any greater strain than 
is provided by the natural interest of being a participant in 
an ongoing enterprise. In other schools the curriculum is an 
arrangement of grade- or subject-racks which students must 
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be stretched just enough each semester to fit. The pliant few 
who fit the racks too easily create a problem. If they dangle 
too loosely upon the rack they are supposed to occupy, they 
are moved up to larger racks where after a while they prob- 
ably begin dangling again. Eventually they are graduated 
“danglers cum laude.” If too many students too easily fit the 
racks to which they were last moved, the grade or subject 
standards are expanded so the students can be put under the 
proper strain and the “stretcher” (alias teacher) kept busy. 
How long can our profession claim that both of these proc- 
esses are educative and still keep the respect of intelligent 
patrons? 

3. Should the content and arrangement of the curriculum 
indicate that the student’s whole environment is accepted as 
his curriculum, or should they show that we define the cur- 
riculum as something taught in a classroom by a teacher? 
Probably no school excludes “current events” from its cur- 
riculum. In many schools, there is evidence of the acceptance 
of both current events and environment as part and parcel 
of the curriculum. Logic, as well as psychology, demands 
that if schools are going as far as many do in this direction, 
they go the full distance toward recognizing the whole ex- 
perience of living as the school’s curriculum, since inevitably 
it is the pupils’ curriculum. 

4. Shall content be arranged into conventional subjects 
and selected to produce high achievement in these subjects 
or in “culture epochs” or in “broad fields,” or shall it be 
selected and arranged to provide the broadest and richest 
experiences in the highest type of personal and group liv- 
ing which we know how to plan for students? There are those 
who believe that the mastery or even the attempted mastery 
of the subject-matter of certain conventional subjects pro- 
vides all the beneficial growth and development of the stu- 
dent that education can ever produce in him. Others believe 
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that these benefits accrue more fully and more frequently 
from continuous experience in living and being the kind of a 
person a society wants its youth to become. Between these 
two are those who through a rearrangement of and a new 
emphasis upon different elements of the conventional content 
of subjects, seek a compromise solution to the issue. What 
are the valid measures of content? 

5. Should content be selected and arranged in an order 
that best serves to develop the subject logically, or shall it 
suggest types of use-situations that will require the discov- 
ery and use of experience which becomes subject-matter 
when so used? Shall the arrangement of content seem logical 
for a teacher of it or to the pupil? The study of a subject and 
the arrangement of its content seem logical to a teacher if he 
sees how they will help the student in his further study of 
the subject, but they seem logical to a pupil only when they 
are essential to the realization of purposes which are im- 
portant to him. What seems logical to a teacher and a pupil 
tends to be identical when their purposes are identical. 
Should we count on getting this identity through sublimat- 
ing pupils’ purposes to those of the teacher or vice versa? 
Is there another way, and if so, what order of content does 
it require? 

6. Shall the content of the curriculum show reliance upon 
motivation through extrinsic rewards and on punishments, 
or shall it show reliance upon interest and inherent satisfac- 
tions flowing out of meaningful experiences? To whatever 
degree the content and its arrangement are not identified by 
the pupil with his purposes and interests, effort must be pro- 
duced by more or less artificial incentives or by fear of 
punishments of some kind. Do these really result in learning? 
If so, how far shall we go in providing rewards and punish- 
ments? If not, how can content be arranged and selected to 
call forth the interest and effort which we believe accom- 
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panies learning? We now follow both practices, side by side, 
although inconsistent with each other. 

7. Is the content to reflect democratic school situations in 
which the teacher functions as a guide and leader or as a 
dictator? The content and its arrangement make it easy for 
a teacher either to guide pupils or to be a little dictator in 
the classroom. Can the purposes of education in a democracy 
be achieved when either teachers or students feel that they 
constantly work and live in situations dominated by the 
philosophy of dictatorship? Where does dictatorship leave 
off and leadership begin, and how can the distinction be re- 
flected by the content and its arrangement? 

8. Shall the content and arrangement reflect the belief 
that ability and opportunity to learn persist throughout life 
and that therefore future values may be discounted in favor 
of present values as sensed by the learner, or must it assume 
that children and youth must and therefore ought to be ex- 
pected to do most of life’s learning during their school days? 
Since learning and living are synonymous and coterminous, 
shall we bend our efforts to make all of life more educative 
than it now is, or shall we, recognizing the immensity of this 
task, turn instead to the alternative of attempting to crowd 
as much as possible of education into the early years leaving 
adult-learning to chance? The amount of content chiefly 
valuable to adults to be included in youth’s education is 
largely determined by our answer to this question. 

9. Is the content of the curriculum to reflect the right of 
the student to examine critically and to evaluate experience, 
current situations, institutions (including democracy and the 
school), or are certain reservations to exist? As Beard has 
pointed out, the school owes allegiance not only to the state 
and its purposes but to truth as well. When these are in har- 
mony with each other, content can be selected and arranged 
more easily than when there is conflict. For instance where 
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the teaching of the theory of evolution is prescribed by legis- 
lative enactment, what should a group of teachers who sin- 
cerely believe in the truth of the theory do about the content 
of a sound curriculum? 


The Installation of the Curriculum 


1. Shall the curriculum be installed instantaneously by 
executive fiat, or shall it be a process of professional educa- 
tion of teachers in the use of new teaching materials? Eight- 
een or twenty newly printed and recently prepared courses of 
study affecting the work of nearly all teachers and students 
in a whole school system have been issued to go into effect 
“with the opening of school in September.” In others, the 
work proceeds much more slowly, and only a few changes or 
innovations are incorporated in the school’s program at any 
one time. Printing and issuing courses of study are the last 
things this latter group has in mind. Diametrically opposed 
psychologies and educational philosophies seem to be in- 
volved. Which shall we accept? 

2. Shall new curricular material be considered as some- 
thing strictly of professional concern, or is it something 
which the lay public should be enabled to understand through 
activities carried on by the curriculum-development organi- 
zation of the school? Shall the educational profession try to 
keep curriculum changes and innovations as secret as pos- 
sible on the theory that education as a science should be left 
to those who are professionally educated? Or should we rec- 
ognize our task as one of educating all of society—parents 
as well as children? Or, realizing that public schools are 
more or less subject to the control of the parents of the chil- 
dren, shall we keep the lay public informed about curriculum 
developments more as a phase of policy than as the profes- 
sion’s social responsibility? Some schools seem to be leaving 
their public pretty much in the dark; others inform their 
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public as a part of policy, whereas others seem to be recog- 
nizing the task as an inherent part of the school’s educational 
program. Which type of approach to this issue shall we 
favor? 

3. Should there be peaks when large amounts of new ma- 
terials are being installed and corresponding valleys of in- 
activity, or should installation be gauged to provide a rather 
even flow of new materials? This issue pretty largely stems 
from the type of curriculum organization to which a school 
system subscribes. If the “revival” type is accepted, there 
will be peaks and valleys of installation. When curriculum de- 
velopment is accepted as a regular part of a school’s program 
as inherent in it as teaching itself, the flow of new materials is 
rather constant. When we have decided upon our approach to 
curriculum organization, we shall have settled this question 
as a matter of course. 


The Evaluation of the Curriculum 


1. Is the curriculum to be evaluated in terms of subject 
achievement or of competence and desire on the part of the 
pupil to react with increasing intelligence in significant sit- 
uations of living? Most testing programs measure in terms of 
subject achievement. Most examinations given by teachers 
stress subject knowledge. Most marks are based upon the 
teacher’s opinion of the pupil’s success in mastering the 
subject. The goals of education are often stated in terms of 
a student’s power and willingness to react in better ways as 
a result of his study. Some courses of study and units state 
their objectives dynamically in terms of modified behavior. 
Yet the “standard” tests by which the excellence of a school’s 
program is commonly established have no relation to be- 
havior except the remote and uncertain relation between 
knowing and doing. Can we expect teachers whole-heartedly 
to teach and students to learn with one set of goals in mind 
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when they know that every time any one is interested enough 
in what is going on in the classroom to attempt to find out, 
he will check on it with another measure? 

2. Is the curriculum to be evaluated solely from a central 
office by tests which it constructs and to be revised in the 
light of these tests, or is evaluation to be the work of teach- 
ers who show conclusively what the results on pupil-growth 
actually are and who, therefore, propose and make desirable 
modifications? Some schools design a measurement of the 
success of a curriculum program in the central office. Usu- 
ally it is done by one who knows the curriculum but not the 
children by whom it is used. On the basis of these measure- 
ments modifications are made. Other schools rely more 
largely upon reports—not so objective but better perhaps— 
from teachers who have observed the effect of the curricu- 
lum on particular children’s growth and behavior. Still oth- 
ers utilize both techniques. Which one or what combination 
of both should be adopted for the most desirable modification 
of a school’s curriculum? 

3. Shall the means of evaluation be such as to imply to 
teachers and pupils that learning is merely memorization and 
habit formation, or shall it also recognize that emotional re- 
actions are high potentials in the modification of behavior 
which is the true index to learning? Our most reliable meas- 
ures of learning reflect largely successful memorization or 
habit-formation. We have made less progress in measuring 
differences in emotional reactions. Moreover, we measure 
largely responses to small, isolated situations which may or 
may not reflect ability to act in a more lifelike situation 
where knowing, feeling, and willing are all in play at once. 
To what extent shall we continue to evaluate and modify 
the curriculum on the basis of tests that do not measure 
what we profess to be seeking to produce through the cur- 
riculum? 








CHAPTER II 
CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE BASIC SCIENCES 


IDESPREAD in curriculum thinking today is the 
search for criteria more fundamental than children’s 
present interests or immediate experiences or the more gen- 
eralized concept of growth as a guide to curriculum organiza- 
tion and allied problems. On the level of curriculum-making 
we find in Virginia, and other places following its lead, a sub- 
stitution of “social functions” and “centers of interest” as 
guides. On the theory level Dr. Bode * has again questioned 
the adequacy of the concept of “growth” as a criterion, and 
Dr. Kilpatrick * has recently stated the social philosophy 
which to him has been implicit in the curriculum movement 
and for the apparent lack of which it has been severely criti- 
cized. Since a curriculum without a basic philosophy, guiding 
principles, and tentative but clear values, can be little more 
than inconsistent piece work, it is important that we clarify 
this aspect of the curriculum problem. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE SCIENCES 


Bearing on this point, Dewey wrote in 1910,* “Science has 
had nothing to do with forming the social and moral ideals 
for which she is used. . . . If ever we are to be governed by 
intelligence, not by things and words, science must have 


1B. H. Bode, “Education as Growth: Some Confusions,” Progressive Edu- 
cation, Vol. 14 (March, 1937), pp. 151-158. 
2W. H. Kilpatrick, “The Social Philosophy of Progressive Education,” 
Progressive Education, Vol. 12 (May, 1935), pp. 289-294. 
3 John Dewey, “Science as Subject Matter and as Method,” Science, Vol. 
31 (January 28, 1910), p. 127. 
32 
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something to say about what we do, and not merely how we 
may do it most easily and economically.” This is a definite 
challenge to the social and educational philosopher. In the 
past these leaders have looked to science for help as to ef- 
fective methods, ways, and means, but not for suggestions as 
to values. Their source supposedly lay elsewhere. Time was 
when philosophy conceived its task as that of discovering 
the nature of reality which lay beyond the realm of direct 
experience. The Christian philosopher sought it by intuition 
and prayer; the lay philosopher sought it through reason, 
sometimes called “pure.” To them this reality behind the 
sense experience was the world of real worth. It contained 
the standards of value, the criteria by which man should 
live, the goals man should seek. In their opinion, the world 
of sense experience was transient, a shadow, containing 
within itself nothing that could determine the nature of the 
good life. 

As a consequence of this, according to Dewey, moralists 
of the past have looked upon man with “suspicion, fear, and 
sour countenances.” They have regarded human nature as 
evilly disposed and have been imbued with a passion for 
ideals set up apart from the consideration of man’s nature 
and interests. The moralist has consequently been disap- 
pointed, and immorality has acquired a certain halo. Dewey 
concludes that moral philosophers have for ages been trying 
to force man into a mold of their own preferences. Philosophy 
exercises false leadership when it postulates a program not 
based upon the facts of life and then tries by persuasion, 
preaching, or legislation to secure converts. Above all, philos- 
ophers need a respect for facts, a subordination of their 
wishes for man to the facts about man.* 

As a corollary of this, it is evident that in the search for 


* Dewey presents this contrast clearly in the first chapter of Human Na- 
ture and Conduct. 
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the criteria of the good life, the philosopher needs every 
item of data that science can give. The physical sciences, bi- 
ology, psychology, sociology, economics, political science— 
all contribute data relevant to the tenable goals for man and 
suggestions for the improvement and permanent enrichment 
of life. Moreover, “the characteristic feature of science—its 
method, has been fully accepted by contemporary philos- 
ophy. The adoption by philosophy of the method and tem- 
per of the natural sciences is indeed the most crucial of its 
characteristics.” ° What implications for our educational ob- 
jectives and program can be drawn from science? 


Experimentation Born of Science 


The major contribution of science to education is its 
emerging outlook on life, its metaphysics, its conception con- 
cerning the nature of the universe and man’s place and func- 
tion in it. This we find expressed today in experimentalism, 
which has been defined as a philosophy born of science. This 
point of view, its relationship to science, and its educational 
implications are presented at length by Childs in his Educa- 
tion and the Philosophy of Experimentalism. 

Though the implications of science for life and education 
are many, a few are of major significance for our purpose. In 
the first place it has postulated a human-centered universe, 
at least so far as man is concerned. Human values are held 
paramount. The good is that which is good for man in con- 
trast with a good imposed by some supermundane being or 
by some criteria external to the present group of human 
beings. 

In the second place, and as a consequence, it postulates 
that the good is to be discovered by a critical study of ex- 


5 See The Use of Background in the Interpretation of Educational Issues, 
Twenty—-Fifth Yearbook of the National Society of College Teachers of Edu- 
cation (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937), p. 94. 
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perience. This revolutionizes not only the location of the 
answer as to the nature of the good but also the process for 
its determination. We seek to discover not what the gods say, 
not what has been previously established as the good, but 
what experience now reveals. According to the former point 
of view, the answer already existed. We merely had to learn, 
remember, and obey. According to the latter the answer for 
the present situation must be constructed by critical think- 
ing. It will always be somewhat novel, for people and sit- 
uations vary. It is unknown, unformed, something to be 
creatively constructed out of the data of past and present 
experience. Therefore, according to the philosophy of experi- 
mentalism, born of science, man is free and responsible for 
determining his own destiny, his values, and for achieving 
his own goals. He is the determiner of the good, the creative 
architect and builder of his own future. 

These values, however, must be determined by a critical 
consideration of human experience. If the good is that which 
is good for man, then we must determine the good in part 
from a study of the nature of man. Turning to the science of 
human nature what do we find? We find that the human be- 
ing is active, dynamic, striving. He is an energy system the 
equilibrium of which is easily disturbed. Once disturbed the 
organism seeks to achieve the condition that will relieve this 
tension. The individual, then, is dominated by some urge to 
action. He is a goal-seeking being and finds satisfaction in 
the successful achieving of his purposes. 


NATURE OF THE GOOD LIFE FOR MAN 


The choice of the phrase “successful achieving” is delib- 
erate, for the individual is not merely concerned in reaching 
the goal, in relieving the tension. For the healthy person in- 
activity is good only after a period of vigorous activity or 
strain and then not for long. Children often beg for sugges- 
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tions for activity. Adults go about seeking disturbing, chal- 
lenging stimuli. There is joy and satisfaction im activity. 
Moreover, to be supplied with the solution to the problem is 
not normally satisfying unless, again, the tension has become 
wearying. People desire to solve their own problems. They 
find satisfaction in the process that moves to some desired 
end with promise and ultimately with success. 

In this process new goals, new purposes continually arise. 
Activity in the search of ends persists throughout life al- 
though with diminishing vigor and richness as bodily vitality 
varies. Satisfaction thus achieved seems to be the basic sig- 
nificance and intrinsic reward of living. From this point of 
view, then, the good life is one of continuous becoming. 

A further analysis of the human being reveals that for 
any individual these purposes, or goals, are multiple and 
varied. There is no one good; there are many goods at the 
same time and successively in time. We can find satisfaction 
in a wide variety of things. When we are tired, we want to 
rest or sleep. When we have sat too long, we want physical 
activity. When we are hungry, we want to eat. When we have 
been surrounded by people, we want to be alone. When we 
have been long alone, we crave companionship. A goal may 
be the solution of some problem, large or small, crucially 
personal or scientifically impersonal. It may be the mastery 
or exercise of some skill, the pursuit of knowledge for its 
own sake, the calm enjoyment of a sunset, the creation or 
the appreciation of a symphony or picture. 


The Good Life Is Flexible 


Moreover, these purposes are flexible, changing, conflict- 
ing with each other and with environmental forces. Which 
ones of the many find expression and dominate action de- 
pend upon the interaction between the individual and his 
environment. Several types of self are possible. Evidence for 
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this abounds in biology and sociology. Each cell, the biolo- 
gists claim, can become any part of the body. The head-tail 
gradient of the long worm can be reversed.* Man can cause 
a fish to develop two lateral eyes, or one eye in the center of 
its head. Human beings, after birth, may or may not become 
human in the usual sense of the term. The data on “Lost 
Children” * reveal them taking on the pattern of life charac- 
teristic of the animals among which they develop. Even be- 
tween people who develop among their own kind, qualities 
vary enormously. Most challenging in this connection are 
the findings of Margaret Mead concerning sex and tempera- 
ment.* Qualities that we have thought linked by inheritance 
with sex she found amenable to change by environment if 
not actually a product of the social pattern under which one 
develops. On the intellectual level the far-famed “perma- 
nency” of the IQ is recognized as an untenable position. 
More exacting studies have revealed it as a product, in part, 
of one’s environmental opportunities.® 

In the light of these data one is not justified in assuming 
that children’s interests are an indication of inborn person- 
ality and therefore safe guides for an educational program. 
The child’s drives at any moment are more the result of 
past social conditioning and present stimulation than a reve- 
lation of original nature. On the other hand, it does not mean 
that the individual is quite without form or unlimited by 
inheritance. He is by inheritance definitely conditioned. 
Moreover, his interests and his behavior in his early years 


®©R. H. Wheeler, and F. T. Perkins, Principles of Mental Development 
(New York, Thomas Crowell Co., 1932), p. 42. 

7B. H. Bode, and F. E. Lumley, Ourselves and the World (New York, 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1931), Ch. III. 

8 Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament (New York, Wm. Morrow and 
Co., 1935). 

® Beth L. Wellman, “Growth in Intelligence Under Differing School En- 
vironment,” Journal of Experimental Education, Vol. 3 (December, 1934), 
pp. 59-83. 
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are, in part, the expressions of his maturation. Recent data 
in the fields of neurology and child development indicate that 
some aspects of organic development, in the early years, are 
a response to an inner growth potential and are quite inde- 
pendent of external conditions. The nature and time pattern 
of such development is known as maturation.’° 

An intelligent handling of children’s present interests 
would then consider three elements: the child’s uniqueness, 
his maturation, and his social conditioning. So far as possi- 
ble, we should distinguish between these through our studies 
of children’s interests. They play different rdles in educa- 
tional guidance. In our past studies of children’s interests we 
have dealt with them as a single class. Interests due to 
uniqueness may largely dominate environmental stimuli. In 
handling those due to maturation we must often bide the 
optimum time. Those due to earlier social conditioning are 
less indicative and more amenable to guidance. Whatever the 
cause, however, a child’s present interests are basic factors 
in the learning process, for they represent his immediate 
goals toward the realization of which energy is available. 


The Good Life Is Integrated 


Man’s multiplicity of purposes and his flexible nature seem 
to leave us quite without criteria for selection or guidance. 
Yet this is not true. One condition of the good life for man is 
that his interests and purposes must be integrated, harmoni- 
ously related to each other, and organized about whatever 
uniqueness he possesses. Man’s goals are a challenge to ac- 
tion. Satisfaction is found in achieving them. These goals, 
often coéxisting in time and conflicting with each other, must 
all be achieved, if at all, by means of a single instrument, 
the human body. Man’s interests, therefore, must be har- 
monized. Conflicting interests within an individual represent 


10 R. H. Wheeler, and F. T. Perkins, op. cit. 
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a state of minor warfare, and for the time being effective 
action is paralyzed. An unresolved conflict of significant in- 
terests, if it is allowed to persist over a period of time, leads 
to emotional disturbance, inner turmoil, and ineffectiveness. 

Supporting this demand for the integration of human pur- 
poses that dominate action are the findings concerning the 
integration of the physical organism. Coghill shows that the 
nervous system develops as an organized whole."? “The be- 
havior pattern,’ he says, “from the beginning expands 
throughout the growing normal animal as a perfectly inte- 
grated unit, whereas partial patterns arise within the total 
patterns. . . .” It is organized from the beginning. The body 
acts first as a whole. The specific movements appear later as 
individuations out of the total body movement from which 
they never gain complete independence. In his book, The 
Wisdom of the Body ‘* Cannon shows at length how subtly 
and completely the several organs and glands codperate as 
a series of checks and balances to maintain an effective equi- 
librium of physical functioning. Meredith Smith,'* drawing 
upon the findings of recent psychologists, shows how intri- 
cately the nervous system is organized to maintain integra- 
tion. 

The good life, one of abundant successful achieving, is 
then dependent upon maintaining continuously a harmonious 
integration of one’s drives or purposes. This has far-reaching 
implications. Since experience is continuous and new inter- 
ests or goals appear, such a harmony is no static affair. 
Rather, the individual should be continuously integrating 


11G. E. Coghill, Anatomy and the Problem of Behavior (New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1929), p. 38. 

12W. B. Cannon, Wisdom of the Body (New York, W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1932). 

18 Meredith Smith, Education for the Integration of Behavior, Contribu- 
tions to Education, No. 261 (New York, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1927). 
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himself as his horizon, goals, and state of achievement 
change. His world is being continually disturbed. A new 
equilibrium must be established. Since new values must find 
a place among the old, old values must not become in- 
trenched. Values must be flexible. It means a hospitable at- 
titude toward new opportunities, and it means continued 
readjustment. 

Such effective integration at any moment is always novel. 
The answer will be relative to the individual and the situa- 
tion. Only by a fair-minded and inclusive consideration of all 
possible types of satisfying action can one determine the 
most effective blend. This calls for deep insight into the full 
implications of each and every line of action. If new and old 
values are to be effectively and fairly related and adjusted, 
the full implications of each must be known. Compartmental- 
ization of experience, so effectively promoted by our school 
with its subject divisions and by our social and cultural 
stratifications, is harmful. Fair judgment here calls for an 
impartial attitude and a disciplined intelligence. In fact, if 
we would achieve effective living in this area, there is no 
holiday for intelligence. It is the key to harmony of pur- 
poses and effective maximum achieving. 

A logical inference from this concept of a dynamic 
goal-seeking organism is that the individual craves self- 
determination and self-direction. Since action is in response 
to inner tension, since satisfaction is found not only in the 
realization of the goal but on the way thereto, only the in- 
dividual himself can decide what goals appeal and what 
processes seem pertinent, that is, how this tension can be re- 
duced. An observation of human behavior reveals that unless 
one has limited energy, or feels inadequate to the problem 
before him, or has been previously educated into passivity, 
he craves responsibility and freedom to make and act upon 
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his own judgment. This is a persistent racial purpose. Physi- 
cal freedom, religious freedom, political freedom, freedom 
for women, economic independence, freedom of the press, 
academic freedom for the college professor, freedom of speech 
and thought for the masses, freedom of children from pa- 
rental domination are but major foci in man’s struggle for 
self-determination. This, then, becomes another criterion of 
the good life. 


CONDITIONS OF SATISFYING GROWING 


The problem must be viewed from a slightly different an- 
gle. The good life for man is one of continued activity, 
striving. The conditions and nature of the activity itself are 
important. What conditions provide most effective, satisfy- 
ing growing? 


Child Activity Is Goal Seeking 


From psychology there is emerging a concept of the hu- 
man being, the nature and method of his growing, consistent 
with the preceding implications from neurology and biology. 
Here the individual is conceived as an energy system. Child 
activity, resulting from a disturbance of this energy system, 
is a process of goal seeking. Purpose is thus central in the 
life of the individual. Motive, merely an indication of a state 
of energy disturbance, is absolutely essential. In the child, 
no less than in any physical-energy system, you do not get 
action without a difference in potential. 

Anything that facilitates the achievement of one’s goal 
enters deeply into the life of the individual. Things so expe- 
rienced are more readily learned, more easily remembered, 
more quickly and fully understood, permeate and transform 
the child’s outlook and behavior more extensively and en- 
ter more functionally into later conduct. 
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Behavior Is Integral 


A second significant and revolutionary conclusion by this 
group is that the individual is an organism, integrated from 
the beginning. Any behavior, no matter how specific, in- 
volves the organism as a whole. In place of the mechanistic 
atomistic response to a stimulus, Lashley found that, when 
one part of the nervous system is blocked or rendered in- 
active, another part takes over its functions. He concludes 
that all parts of the nervous system are interrelated and in- 
terdependent. The unity of the individual is not something 
to be achieved by connecting discrete elements. Unity is a 
fact from the beginning. Smaller integrated units or specific 
acts appear later as a result of individuation. From the data 
from neurology, the findings of physiology, and now from 
psychology, the individual appears as an organism. Main- 
taining this harmony as the individual develops, both within 
himself as a person and between himself and his fellows ap- 
pears as a basic good. The implications for the reconstruc- 
tion of educational organization and practice in their sev- 
eral aspects are numerous and far-reaching. 


Learning Is a Creative Process 


In the third place achieving or growing or learning is a 
creative process. Behaviorism which stresses atomistic, me- 
chanical learning neglects the significance of creative intelli- 
gence. A child’s response to a challenging problem is not 
merely a result of past habits. The child, or animal, attempts 
to solve the problems by a response that seems, in the light 
of present insight, adequate. Even failure gives new insight, 
leads to a somewhat different response. If the response is suc- 
cessful, it is not because of selection from among blind 
chance responses, but because, through experience, insight 
matured. 
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From the foregoing it appears that the good life for man 
is one of dynamic creative living. His nature is complex; he 
has many impulses, desires, values. His world is a world of 
plural goods. His nature is flexible. To some extent, and espe- 
cially in the early stages of his life, the nature and timing 
of his development are determined by inner laws. He can be- 
come one of many kinds of self, depending upon the environ- 
ment within which he lives. Maximum richness of life, maxi- 
mum achieving and happiness demand, however, that the 
individual’s own life be kept reasonably integrated and that 
he become an integral part of an integrated social order. 
Since satisfying personal life is a state of continued becom- 
ing, a constant adventure into new fields, the society in 
which the individual lives and has his being must be flexible 
and progressive. In order that each individual may satisfy 
the largest possible number of his desires, and in order that 
the largest number of individuals may be permitted to ex- 
press their unique selves, the good society should be cath- 
olic in its scope, broad in the range of standards, hospitable 
toward all variants. 

Effective living, so conceived, is dependent upon the con- 
stant exercise of intelligence. One must evaluate, select, in- 
tegrate his own personal impulses. The individual is at any 
moment an organic whole. To follow any interest of the mo- 
ment without due consideration of all other interests would 
be unwise. The child’s life throughout time is another inter- 
dependent whole. The future must be considered in the 
present. In this sense “preparation for the future” is a neces- 
sity. He must also adjust his own life to those of his fellows. 
He must come to understand and appreciate his social inter- 
dependence and discover ways and means of working with 
them for the greatest good of the social organism. Goals are 
to be achieved. In the main they are adventures into new 
worlds. Ingenuity and creativity are demanded in using re- 
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sources. Whether in selecting ends, in organizing one’s per- 
sonal or group life, or in striving for goals once accepted, 
the key to success is a disciplined functioning intelligence. 


THE GOOD LIFE IS SOCIAL 


Of major and far-reaching importance is the fact that, to 
be rich, effective, and satisfying for the individual, life must 
be social. Not only is companionship immediately satisfying 
but through membership in human society, its heritage, its 
stimuli, its aids, all other purposes are enriched and their 
achievement facilitated. It is of basic importance, then, that 
intimate and effective social membership become a major 
criterion for guiding individual development. It is the sole 
source of any significant individuality or personality. In fact 
a child can become truly human only by intimate association 
with other humans. 

This emphasis upon the common good is not something 
apart from the satisfaction for individuals. The individual 
and society, as independent entities, are fiction. Individuals 
are as inextricably a part of society as any organ is of the 
body. So society is an organism the elements of which are in- 
dividuals. Yet individuals are the only sentient beings. A 
good must be good for some individual. Seeking the common 
good is merely in order that we may achieve a richness of 
life for more individuals or an increased richness for all. But 
because any significant individual life today is so completely 
integrated with that of the group, the welfare of the group 
is of paramount significance. 

This point has far-reaching implications for current edu- 
cational thinking and practice. As a revolt against the im- 
personal, if not inhuman, treatment of the child in the 
traditional school, the activity school has magnified the in- 
dividual child, his interests, his purposes. It has emphasized 
self-expression, self-development, and has tended to make 
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the child self-centered. It has been criticized by its most 
sympathetic supporter '* for neglecting to educate the indi- 
vidual adequately into social sensitivity, social intelligence, 
and social participation. If we recognize what seems un- 
questionable, namely, that active membership in a human 
society is the sole source of any significant personal life, then 
our emphasis must change from individual development in a 
narrow sense to active participation in the improvement of 
the common life of which one recognizes himself to be an 
integral part. 


What Form of Social Order? 


This brings us to the major question. What form of social 
order, then, shall education seek? Which best serves man? 
The problem would be relatively simple if we had any re- 
liable criteria as to the ‘““common good.” But even a cursory 
unprejudiced survey of the data from anthropology and so- 
ciology will reveal that mankind is capable of valuing and 
defending a wide variety of social orders. We found the in- 
dividual capable of becoming any one of a wide variety of 
selves. Likewise we find the human beings as a group are 
multipotential. Culture groups express different values. 
Speaking primarily of primitive cultures, Mead says that: 15 


Each people makes its social fabric differently, selects some clues 
and ignores others, emphasizes a different section of human poten- 
tialities. Where one culture uses a main thread the vulnerable ego, 
quick to take insult and perish of shame, another selects uncompro- 
mising bravery. The aborigines of Siberia dignify the nervously 
unstable individual into a shaman, whose utterances were believed 
to be supernaturally inspired and were a law to his more stable 
fellow tribesman. Here a whole people bows down before the word 
of an individual whom we would classify as insane. They have built 


14 John Dewey, “How Much Freedom in New Schools,” New Republic, 
Vol. 63 (July 9, 1930), pp. 204-206. 

15 Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament (New York, Wm. Morrow and 
Co., 1936), p. xiii. 
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upon a human deviation that we would disallow, or if it became 
troublesome, imprison. 

No more concise or telling picture of the differing social 
patterns to which man can become accustomed and devoted 
can be found than Mead’s study referred to above. Here 
people of a single race develop widely differing social pat- 
terns. In the first group both men and women are kind, gen- 
tle, unaggressive, sharing equally in the care of children and 
in providing for the necessities of life. The second group 
standardized the personality of both men and women as ac- 
tively masculine, virile, violent, and individualistic. Both 
men and women have a consuming lust for power and posi- 
tion with no softening characteristics. In the third group 
the women hold the real power and dominate, in a manner 
similar to the male in our country, home, community, and 
business affairs. The men lead an idle existence and devote 
their time to painting, dancing, carving, and other arts. The 
women are emotionally stable; the men are temperamental. 

Such striking differences tend to disappear with freer com- 
munication and the interaction of cultures. Japanese and 
Chinese culture has been modified somewhat through con- 
tact with Europe and America, but the contrast in customs 
and values still shows that a human group, in the face of 
opportunity and even commercial pressure, values a type of 
social order quite at variance with ours. 

The European scene furnishes further evidence that groups 
disagree violently as to the best form of associated living. 
Russia, Germany, Italy, France, England, and little Switzer- 
land present worlds of conflicting values, yet each seems in 
the main whole-heartedly wedded to its own. 

In the face of such evidence what shall be one’s attitude 
toward his own or another’s culture? Certain elements in any 
culture pattern represent, doubtless, an intelligent response 
to the conditions under which the people lived at the period 
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of its formulation. These persist, however, when reasons dis- 
appear. Other elements are certainly due to accidental cir- 
cumstances or selfish interests. In the light of what is known 
about primitive and more recent social patterns, it is evident 
that intelligence has not played an adequate part in their 
formulation. None can be taken for granted, even democ- 
racy. Yet in facing this problem of social direction in Amer- 
ica today democracy is so easily and so often taken for 
granted. We are told that the educational program in a de- 
mocracy should be in harmony with the democratic social 
values and aspirations, that the educational democracy 
should grow out of the democratic social philosophy, and 
that the organization and method should reflect the highest 
conceptions of the democratic way of life. If one justifies 
stressing democratic principles just because we are now liv- 
ing in a society subscribing to a democratic theory, then, by 
the same token, Russia must teach Communism; Germany, 
Nazism; Italy, Fascism. In other words, each society will 
teach what it now accepts. The data from the social sciences 
concerning social patterns do not justify this slavish accept- 
ance even of democracy. Its foundations and principles must 
be continually examined and justified, if at all, in relation to 
the good life for man. 


Social Planning a Product of Intelligence 


Here again is a challenge to intelligence. Individuals must 
live as members of a social group. They grow as individuals 
through such membership. It is practically impossible to 
grow richly and achieve personal integration in a disinte- 
grated society or world. The more harmonious and codépera- 
tive small groups, nations, and races become, the fuller will 
life be for each and for all. But group interests conflict. 
Strife, obstruction, bitterness result. Small social groups op- 
pose each other. The larger extant cultural patterns vary 
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almost without end, and international and intercultural bit- 
terness prevails. The social organism is disturbed. Being an 
organism the parts of which are interdependent, such con- 
flicts obstruct progress, successful achieving for some or all. 

A harmonious solution must be found. All, to a greater or 
less degree, have been influenced in form and values by 
ignorance, superstition, accident, selfishness of leaders, tem- 
porary conditions, and some intelligence. Without critical ex- 
amination in the light of fullest knowledge, none can be ac- 
cepted. The “good social order” demands and awaits the 
fullest exercise of disciplined intelligence. 

Furthermore, this challenge to intelligence is continuous. 
There never can be a static good social order. It must be 
undergoing continual change. The most effective integration 
of human desires and purposes at any one time will always 
be somewhat novel. From each individual, then, as he plans 
his own line of action, is needed a deep and abiding concern 
in the welfare of all members, far-reaching insight into the 
nature and promise of values in conflict, and creative ability 
in constructing ways and means for realizing maximum 
achievement for all. 


The Good Society the Central Problem of Education 


Here, it would seem, lies the central problem for educa- 
tion. A direct search for personal culture must defeat its 
own end. For the teacher to be concerned in and attentive to 
the personal development of each child is wholesome and 
wise. But personal development as a conscious objective for 
individuals is ineffective and unwholesome. Personal develop- 
ment that is wholesome, abundant, and continuous will come 
from aggressive, constructive, and whole-hearted participa- 
tion in the improvement of the common life. 

To the extent that this is true, our school life, and the 
curriculum in particular, must be socialized. Problems of 
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our common life, suitable to the experience and maturity of 
each group, should make up the major portion of the cur- 
riculum. With due provision for uniqueness of method and 
of contribution the educative process should be codperative, 
its criteria and values social. Within this matrix and through 
such thoughtful associated living will come personal richness 
and effective achieving. 


Analysis Leads to Acceptance of Democracy 


The foregoing does have definite suggestions for a desir- 
able social order. Our data lead us to an acceptance of 
democracy. But democracy, as a way of life, is good, not be- 
cause we happen to have it, but because it seems most con- 
sistent with the values and conditions revealed from this 
analysis. In a democracy human well-being, human happi- 
ness, the good for man, is made paramount. Personality is 
respected. The organic nature of society is recognized. The 
well-being of the whole is made to dominate the functioning 
of any part whether that be a minor social organization or 
an individual. In its atmosphere, in its social relations, and 
in its flexibility, it fosters and encourages human achieve- 
ments and expresses a changing, growing society. It is char- 
acterized by continued planning rather than by static plans. 
It is in keeping with the ongoing quality of life. It bases the 
good upon human values; it fosters expansion and recon- 
struction of individual and social life. It fosters the realiza- 
tion of personal integration, mental health, personal dynam- 
ics, a social disposition, the exercise of a critical, constructive, 
disciplined intelligence, and challenges mankind to conceive 
and achieve a continually better life for all on equal terms. 


SOME SPECIFIC EDUCATIONAL VALUES 


Implicit in the foregoing analysis are some more specific 
suggestions for educational values and practice. In this 
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process of “successful achieving of ever-changing goals,” it 
is impossible to list completely or to limit the desirable con- 
tributing means or objectives. Anything may become a good 
at some time. Anything may become an evil at some time. 
However, certain qualities are peculiarly significant for abun- 
dant successful living. 

It is important that these are mot thought of and dealt 
with as specific or independent values. They are an integral 
part of the ongoing process. They are related to each other 
and to the larger life process as means to ends. They are, 
in the main, “contributory goods.” However, achievement in 
these areas brings immediate satisfaction. These goals may 
be for the time being ends in themselves. However, they 
should be appreciated by the child and by the educator, 
particularly in their functional relationship to the larger 
problem of intelligent associated living, continued personal 
achieving, through which richness of life is achieved by each 
individual. 


Individual Must Have Physical and Mental Health 


In the first place the individual must be dynamic. He must 
have physical well-being. Vigorous activity, both physical 
and mental, depend upon it. Through nurture we must in- 
sure physical health and energy. Suitable nutrition, adequate 
rest and judicious recreation, sunlight, and fresh air are 
essential. Such physical health is not a separate end that can 
be set up as an educational objective but is essential as a 
means to dynamic purposes and vigorous action. The weak, 
the sick, or the aged physical organism lacks the energy for 
vigorous action and satisfying achievements. Rest and in- 
activity are then desired, and though it is the then good, it is 
relatively empty. Furthermore, to facilitate this condition 
we must provide the child with a rich and varied experien- 
tial life. These experiences must be so selected and guided 
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that the child will be stirred and challenged by them. They 
must be suited to his maturity, to his uniqueness, to his ex- 
perience background, to effective social membership. We 
must eliminate conditions that set up inhibitions, such as 
fear, external pressure, domination, failure. To foster dy- 
namic interests is a basic necessity. 

By the same token we must have mental health, which is 
merely an aspect of the foregoing. Timidity, fear, lack of 
self-confidence, doubt, antagonism, mental distress sap one’s 
energy and paralyze action. 


The Individual Must Be Social 


In the second place the individual must be social. It may 
seem from what has been previously said that the individual 
is overemphasized and the social thought of merely as a 
limiting factor. Such is not the case. The individual is the 
unit. Only individuals can be disappointed or happy. Yet in 
another sense the individual is not a unit. He becomes truly 
human and lives richly only as a member of a group and 
only as the group lives richly. 

In this connection one might list an almost endless num- 
ber of specific personal qualities and social conditions signifi- 
cant for the continuous realization of the good life. The in- 
dividual should possess a friendly attitude toward others, 
be codperative, tolerant toward those of different beliefs and 
cultures, be free from narrow or selfish interests, aggres- 
sively concerned in realizing the conditions and goals com- 
monly valued. To this end the social situation should foster 
the free and friendly mingling of peoples, easy communica- 
tion and flexible standards. In fact, all current values, institu- 
tions, social forms, and conventions should be viewed as in- 
struments subordinate to changing human purposes. 

Although one may thus name individual qualities that 
make for social effectiveness and specify social conditions 
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that facilitate human achievement, these must not be thought 
of as discrete or absolute. In a world of becoming, wherein 
individual and group values are forever in flux, wherein 
forces are in process of constant readjustment and ways and 
means are relative to ends and conditions, there can be no 
fixed good. In the complex process of living one should at 
one time cooperate, at another oppose, at one time promote, 
at another critically attack. Neither are these qualities dis- 
crete. Such thinking is entirely inconsistent with the organic 
nature of man. Although these contributing goods may be 
specifically named for purposes of discussion, they are al- 
ways interwoven aspects of an organic whole. Any program 
of social education or character development that sets up 
unitary traits of a fixed nature for independent achievement 
is inconsistent with both the nature of the human organism 
and the essential conditions of effective living. 


The Individual Must Have Disciplined Intelligence 


In the third place, high in the scale of contributing values 
are certain intellectual qualities. Since life is continuously 
a problematic affair, since satisfying living is a process of con- 
tinued becoming, a continued selection of ends and means, an 
essential element in effective living is that attitude and 
method which has contributed most to human progress, the 
scientific attitude and method, or calm, dispassionate, reflec- 
tive deliberation. That behavior is called “intelligent” which 
seeks a line of action consistent with all interests and values 
and all the relevant facts in the situation—physical and hu- 
man, personal and social, near and far, present and future. 

Any qualities that make for this type of behavior are 
contributing goods. Here, again, the specific characteristics 
involved or implied are almost endless. This scientific atti- 
tude can become, on the intellectual side, ‘“‘a way of life” 
applicable to all issues and problems. In its fuller realization 
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lies the hope of the future. Of it Dewey says,'* “One of the 
only two articles that remain in my creed of life is that the 
future of our civilization depends upon the widening spread 
and deepening hold of the scientific habit of mind, and that 
the problem of problems in our education is, therefore, to 
discover how to mature and make effective this scientific 
habit... .” 

Goals are to be achieved. In their achievement other re- 
sources, or contributory goods, are necessary. Under this 
heading are included all the knowledge, techniques, and 
skills that have functional value in a life of becoming. It 
needs to be recognized that the acquisition of any one of 
these contributing goods may in itself be satisfying. Satisfac- 
tion may be found in the mastery of some skill, or even in its 
exercise, once achieved. Acquisition of knowledge may thus 
be an end, a good, in itself. But though the acquisition or 
mere possession of these resources may have immediate 
value, their major significance is that they aid us in achiev- 
ing other new purposes. 

Since man’s purposes are many and changing, and since 
they are unique, personal, for each individual, one cannot 
delimit the knowledge or skills that any child or all human 
beings will need. Subject-matter and skills, being means, 
should always be subordinate and relevant to the learner’s 
purpose, the problem at hand. 


SUMMARY 


In this chapter we have been concerned with the clearer 
definition of goals and guiding principles for curriculum 
thinking. Science has been stressed as a source of significant 
data. By science we are led to conceive of this as a human- 
centered universe wherein the good shall be defined in terms 


16 John Dewey, “Science as Subject Matter and as Method,” Science, Vol. 
31 (January 28, 1910), p. 127. 
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of man’s well-being. Our problem, then, necessitates an anal- 
ysis of human nature and a study of human experience if 
we would discover tenable goals. 

This has led to certain tentative criteria for the good life 
for man. The detailed characteristics need not be repeated 
here. The findings emphasize the fact that the good life is 
dependent upon the continued exercise of intelligence and 
that the individual is a social being. Any individual life finds 
real significance only as an integral part of a social group. 
Any plan for one’s individual life must be dominated by 
what seems to him to be the most promising life for society 
as a whole, that is, by his personally formulated social phi- 
losophy. In a sense, then, one’s life should be social-centered. 
In clarifying the concept of the good society and in striving 
for its realization one will best both discover and realize 
himself. As a consequence, in keeping with this the school 
should be social-centered rather than child-centered. 

The essential conditions of the good life for man seem 
best provided by the democratic social order. Man’s pre- 
ferred activities seem there to find fullest opportunity and 
nurture. Central in the nature of democracy and especially 
significant for man as here presented is the emphasis upon 
the flexible nature of the social order and the function of 
intelligence in its continued reconstruction in the light of 
human experience and new values. 








CHAPTER III 
THE FUNCTION OF THE CURRICULUM 


HE preceding chapter lays a foundation for a func- 

tional approach to curriculum development. The val- 
ues to be sought and enhanced through education are indi- 
cated in the basic sciences which pertain to man as a 
developing organism and as a component of a changing 
culture. 

An approach is made to curriculum problems through a 
synthesis of findings and implications from the fields of bi- 
ology, anthropology, genetics, psychology, and sociology. It 
is significant to recognize that this is a new approach and 
point of departure and is in itself a measure of the progress 
and trend of curriculum thinking as found in educational 
yearbooks. 

Previous yearbooks did not have the advantage of recourse 
to recent scientific contributions and the ramifying effects 
of their cross-references on educational thought and prac- 
tice. Furthermore, they lacked the spur to deeply social con- 
cern with which the crucial challenge of social change imbues 
educational leadership today. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND IN CURRICULUM 
YEARBOOKS 


The publication of the first yearbook of the National 
Herbart Society in 1895 may be taken as one reference 
point. Quotations from the writings of the leaders of that 


day are quoted in the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the Na- 
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tional Society for the Study of Education in 1926.1 The 
earlier of these two contributions with its supplement not 
only records the then prevalent American respect for the 
European philosophic leadership of Herbart, Ziller, and Rein 
shortly before the turn of the century. It also reveals the 
controversial positions taken by American leaders of educa- 
tional thought forty years ago. The statements of De Garmo, 
Parker, Van Liew, Charles and Frank McMurry chal- 
lenged Dewey’s criticism and foreshadowed fundamental 
shifts of educational emphasis. 

Thirty years later Rugg conceived of making a funda- 
mental contribution to curriculum advance by bringing to- 
gether and attempting to unify and reconcile the divergent 
and even antagonistic philosophies espoused by the educa- 
tional leaders of that day (1925-26). In the foreword of the 
report of that committee Rugg pointed to the three biases 
and preoccupations of divided leadership and explained the 
partial, intermittent, and divergent character of curriculum 
efforts in the first quarter of the twentieth century. Part I 
of that report presented the earlier history of the American 
public-school curriculum and summarized the then recent 
organized efforts of national committees of subject-matter 
specialists, experimenters in laboratory schools, exponents 
of the so-called “scientific” study of education, administra- 
tive programs of curriculum construction in schools and 
school systems and colleges, and legislative restrictions on 
curriculum practice. The presentation, appraisal, and evalu- 
ation of these historical movements and contemporary prac- 
tices were not, however, the major concern of Rugg’s com- 
mittee. It was rather what he chose to call “an adventure 
in understanding,” an attempt to arrive at unity of thought 


1 National Society for the Study of Education, The Foundations of Cur- 
riculum Making, Part II of the Twenty-Sixth Yearbook (Bloomington, IIl., 
Public School Publishing Co., 1926), 238 pp. Paper covers. 
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and direction for “next steps” in practical curriculum re- 
construction. A statement upon which divergent leadership 
could agree had to be purged of terms which alienated and 
divided the committee. It also had to be supplemented by 
individual statements of reservations and interpretations. 
The whole gamut and range of educational thought was rep- 
resented: Bagley, Bobbitt, Bonser, Charters, Counts, Cour- 
tis, Horn, Judd, Kelly, Kilpatrick, Rugg, and Works. 

It was plainly impossible to arrive at a basic philosophy 
in this way. It was rather hoped that the publication of the 
statements would rouse vigorous discussion, stimulate cur- 
riculum advance by providing a comprehensive review of 
divergent practices, a critical appraisal, a thoroughgoing 
definition of agreements and issues. 

What has happened since the completion of that work? 
One of the leaders has passed on. New names have come to 
the fore, among them, Harap, Hopkins, Bruner, Caswell, 
Campbell, Hanna. An expanded literature of criticism and 
constructive effort indicates how much some of the earlier 
leaders and a host of vigorous new workers have done. The 
more conservative members of the Rugg committee have, in 
the main, held to their earlier positions, although the pres- 
tige of their leadership in curriculum thinking has waned. 
Rugg has implemented his point of view with the materials 
of instruction based on studies of society. 

In an attempt to forecast or predict the direction of cur- 
riculum revision, Courtis in his supplementary statement 
pointed to one striking inadequacy of the Rugg committee’s 
statement as follows: 


I regard the statement on curriculum revision as unnecessarily 
wasteful in that it does not openly discuss the question of choice 
of underlying philosophies. It does not make clear (1) that curricu- 
lum revision is the process by which the direction in which the 
civilization is moving is altered, and (2) that he who runs and 
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reads intelligently the clear record of past changes needs no longer 
run blindly. It seems to me that today the goal of cosmic evolution 
is more clearly revealed than ever before. Each maker of a cur- 
riculum has it in his power to contribute enormously to progress 
by directing the next generation efficiently toward the right goals. 
The danger of wrong choice of goals can be minimized by giving 
the necessary directions by methods which will leave the next 
generation free to change the goals when it, in turn, comes to years 
of discretion and control. 

Whether he will or no, every curriculum-maker inevitably in- 
fluences the direction in which the next generation moves. My 
thesis is that he should do so consciously and intelligently. I re- 
gard as weak and obscure the statement by the Committee that 
“curriculum-makers are obligated to consider definitely the merits 
and deficiencies of American civilization.” I want the statement 
to say in unequivocal terms: “The first step in curriculum-making 
is to set up a basic philosophy. This philosophy should be derived 
from a study of cosmic evolution and should formulate the purpose 
of life, and the destiny of man, as far as these ultimate goals may 
be discerned. Then all selection and organization of curriculum 
materials should be in terms of the basic philosophy.” 


From a further analysis Courtis concludes? that the se- 
quence of cosmic evolution has been energy, matter, life, in- 
telligence, personality. From the fact that “personality is the 
latest, most complex, most influential product of the creative 
process,” he concludes that “decisions as to selection, or- 
ganization, and administration of curricular materials and 
methods should be made more and more in terms of their 
contributions to the integration of personality.” His analysis 
of social life into ten great groups of activities clearly pres- 
ages certain recent trends of curriculum organization.* Sin- 
gularly significant of the day is the emphasis on the indi- 
vidual personality. 

Counts, whose statement shows not a hint of his more 
recent militant manner, has radically changed his position, 


2 Ibid., p. 94. 
8 [bid., p. 97. 
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primarily because of the impact of new social trends and 
experiments. Kilpatrick was more interested in fundamental 
reconstruction and the result has irradiated his whole work. 
Kilpatrick has not only joined forces with Dewey, Childs, 
Bode, Thayer, Hullfish, and Watson in producing The Edu- 
cational Frontier * but, if we let his more recent writings 
speak for him, has resolved the impact of social change and 
the recent findings in the basic sciences bringing them to bear 
in the reconstruction of his own premises, regarding the 
nature of learning and the remaking of the curriculum. Kil- 
patrick’s emphasis on the need of a guiding social philosophy 
and his constructive contributions to its statement take edu- 
cational thought to a higher level of social responsibility. 
By relating the development of individual personality to dy- 
namic concern for society, he integrates in one statement the 
twofold purpose of education.® 
Brim, in his chapter in the National Society’s yearbook 

on the activity movement,® in other critical articles and con- 
tributions, including his pamphlet on “The Foundations of 
Progressive Education,” * and in the preceding chapter, ar- 
rives at a similar reconstruction independently as a result of a 
tireless and disinterested study of the cross-references and 
deep educational implications of the work of Coghill, Jen- 
nings, Mead, Childs, Wheeler, Lashley, Kohler, Dewey, 
Raup, Taba, and others who have made significant recent 

4W. H. Kilpatrick, and others, The Educational Frontier, Twenty-First 
Yearbook of the National Society of College Teachers of Education (New 
York, D. Appleton-Century Co., 1933), 359 pp. 

5W. H. Kilpatrick, “Social Philosophy of Progressive Education,” Pro- 
gressive Education, Vol. 12 (May, 1935), pp. 289-293; Remaking the Curricu- 
lum (New York, Newson and Co., 1936), 128 pp. 

6 National Society for the Study of Education, Activity Movement, Part 
II of the Thirty-Third Yearbook (Bloomington, I1l., Public School Publish- 
ing Co., 1934), 311 pp. 

70. G. Brim, “The Foundations of Progressive Education” (Columbus, 


Ohio, Elementary Education Club of Ohio State University, 1935), 18 pp. 
Paper covers. 
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contributions in the fields of biology, genetics, anthropology, 
sociology, psychology and philosophy. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURAL LAG 


The committee responsible for this book not only feels it 
necessary to consider and discuss these antecedent works and 
premises, but recognizes the further need for a statement 
of position or point of view to orient its further efforts. This 
committee has not attempted to reconcile conflicting or an- 
tagonistic points of view but rather to think through and 
integrate into a unified statement the findings and bearings 
of relevant basic fields. 


Experimentalism as a Basis for Advance 


Progress in education as in other things is not always a 
smooth line of advance. When unusual circumstances and 
conditions combine to challenge critical and creative think- 
ing, they sometimes bear fruit in new insight and discovery. 
When the new is in conflict with the old, there is often a long 
period in which it is resisted. Controversy and agreement and 
defense in due time usually give way to a more basic search 
for values and to the foundation of hypotheses for trial and 
test in which the new is rejected or refined and applied. 

The experimentalist, recognizing the irrelevance of re- 
sistance, argument, and controversy without data, but also 
proceeding to formulate sound assumptions and to test them, 
provides data which serve as a basis for further action, thus 
making his contribution to advance. Education too often 
resists or neglects this approach. Sometimes this has led to 
the persistence of ultra-conservative practices, sometimes to 
needlessly prolonged controversy and confusion, sometimes 
to undiscriminating acceptance of superficial innovations. 

In view of the fact that current educational practice has 
not had the advantage of a sound base in the underlying 
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structure of scientific thought, it has been reared on assump- 
tions, many of which were never examined, or on hypotheses, 
some of which have since been discredited. It is therefore 
both unscientific and impractical for curriculum leaders to 
continue to project and raise structures of educational the- 
ory and practice without probing for the solid base on which 
to rest their foundations. It is unrealistic and unworthy of 
true leadership to remain blind to this challenge even though 
it may invalidate previous conclusions and usher in a long 
period of thoroughgoing educational readjustment. The years 
ahead in education may be comparable in many ways to the 
period of social changes caused by new basic major inven- 
tions and designated as the “industrial revolution.” As in 
the past, it is to be expected that conservative forces will seek 
to resist changes which imperil vested expectations and in- 
terests. 

Basic readjustment in education will not be achieved by a 
mere acceptance of new values. Experimentalism involves 
further steps. The potentialities of the new values must be 
projected into proposals for action. These proposals must 
then be tried out and improved in action. A certain lack of 
immediate efficiency in the working out of new values is 
inevitable. The first steam engine, the early motor car, the 
first electric light bulb, though ridiculed then, were very 
important in the light of further developments. Their essen- 
tial significance resided in the new lines of advance and fur- 
ther improvement which they initiated. 

A serious consideration of the implications of these char- 
acteristics of progressive creative thought for curriculum 
workers is in order. The cultural and educational lag which 
we recognize and deplore should spur educational leadership 
to critical creative advance. The “carry-all” curriculum of 
ox-cart days may well give place to some more promising 
new conception which will take years to develop and perfect. 
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The Cultural Lag 


Turning our initiative and effort in the direction of social 
invention and creative social design, we should seek to con- 
ceive a curriculum which functions to reduce the cultural lag. 
Our experimentation would then be concerned with an eval- 
uation of promising conceptions. The reduction of the lag 
would be the measure of effectiveness. 

Civilization has developed vastly more resources than are 
at present operative for the common good. Education should 
address itself to this problem for it is the real and crucial 
curriculum problem. It provides education with a unique 
reason for being and a unique social responsibility. No other 
agency exists to challenge outworn beliefs and bring human 
action and experience into relationship with advancing fron- 
tiers of thought and knowledge. In that particular sense at 
one and the same time only can education serve both as a 
conserver of societal values and as a key to social progress. 
But the realization of this dual and ever-reciprocal function 
is contingent on the intelligent creation and reconstruction 
of an educational program soundly based on the nature of 
man and mind. There is a further condition. The educational 
processes must be functionally suited to the achievement of 
their purposes thus conceived. 

Even those whose forward margins of knowledge have 
continued to expand have too characteristically failed to rec- 
ognize the anachronistic and conflicting positions which 
confuse our thinking and find expression in our everyday 
educational judgments and acts. Our knowledge of faculty 
psychology is supplemented by knowledge of the several sys- 
tems which succeeded it, but our vocabularies bristle with a 
heterogeneity of outworn psychological concepts which we 
all too unconsciously and uncritically continue to employ and 
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circulate as professional stock and currency. This is only one 
pertinent instance of the way in which a cultural lag is pro- 
duced and perpetuated. It shows how the very process of 
education needs to be functionally reconceived and brought 
into vital relationship with the basic realities of human na- 
ture and ongoing experience. 

There is a veritable fear of thoroughgoing educational 
criticism and a prevalent reluctance on the part of individ- 
uals and groups to face the full responsibility of bringing the 
whole system of concepts and educational thought and prac- 
tice into harmony with each other. Even when new ideas 
and values are current and widely diffused and discussed, 
there is a surprisingly long time required before they are 
formulated in a way that suggests experimental practical 
application. It is often longer before such experimentation 
registers in the readjustment of related practice. We are in- 
deed woefully lacking in the ability to transmute general 
values into appropriate plans for practical action and in the 
ability to let the implications of basic research inform a 
planned program of reconstruction or transition. 

If this latter diagnosis is correct, it indicates that we are 
victims of our own education which emphasized the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, but failed to make itself responsible for 
the continuous interaction and reconstruction of experiences 
and beliefs. Education should be reconstructed to correct the 
serious social consequences of this condition. 


Gradualism as a Valid Means of Basic Reconstruction 


The challenge to basic reconstruction is inescapable. The 
immediate and primary prerequisite is a recognition of the 
need for a valid basis for curriculum thinking. This need can 
be faced without committing education to any revolutionary 
or disruptive program of readjustment. 
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The committee does not advocate revolutionary methods 
of educational reform. As a preferred method of curricular 
advance, it avows and approves the gradualism characteristic 
of the educative process at its best. What the committee can- 
not defend is a program of gradualism or “next steps” that 
merely continues trends in the status quo without critical 
reference to new and basic sources of direction. It considers 
these sources valid, not because they are in the social heri- 
tage of the past as tradition, history, or precedent; not 
because they are widely prevalent or increasingly wide- 
spread indications of organized effort or reaction or trend; 
not even because they represent a consensus of authoritative 
educational opinion, but rather because they seem to be 
soundly enough based in the general reconstruction of sci- 
ence to serve as reference points in the projection of an 
intelligent educational advance. Consideration of next steps 
in that case would still be planned with due reference to 
practical realities and limitations. But the cumulative direc- 
tion of successive next steps would constitute designed pro- 
gression or advance rather than mere opportunism, trend, 
or shift. This approach, being disinterested and scientifically 
sound, promises to resolve issues that now divide educational 
thought. Advance on this basis is the result of an application 
of the findings and methods of science in the formulation and 
test of tenable and promising new hypotheses. Once the 
sound basis for reconstruction is found and recognized, those 
charged with leadership are in a position to orient gradualism 
with valid objectives and to pace and engineer the processes 
of educational readjustment with due and realistic concern 
for the forces, conditions, and limitations of particular situa- 
tions. To the extent that curriculum workers recognize the 
basic challenge and the subsequent responsibility for doing 
something significant about it, they will be challenged and 
served by this book. 
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CONFUSION OF THOUGHT REGARDING THE 
FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


Our ideas do not change as rapidly as do our circum- 
stances. Knowledge increases, but sentiments and loyalties 
tend to confuse judgments. The old and familiar does not 
have to prove itself worthy of continued acceptance. More 
important for human progress than a mere knowledge of the 
facts of history, according to Robinson, is to know and un- 
derstand how we acquire our present ways of doing, feeling, 
and knowing. To realize how we came by some of our child- 
ish prejudices and fixed ideas changes our attitude toward 
them and loosens their hold, whereas argument makes us 
cling to them more tenaciously. 

We must face the fact that there is disagreement and lack 
of clarity in the very conception of the function of educa- 
tion. Disagreement may be due to differences in social out- 
look on the one hand or to differences in the conception of 
the nature of the individual on the other. Either lack may 
result from resistance to new ideas or to unawareness of 
issues or relevant professional resources. It may, however, 
be caused by failure or unwillingness to face the educational 
implications of social change. This would relegate to educa- 
tion the minor réle of responsibility for transmitting the 
social heritage of knowledges, skills, and attitudes. Those 
who hold to this conservative position are temperamentally 
disinclined to explore the frontier of social change or to be 
aware of the recent changes in the basic sciences and their 
cumulative implications. 

The function of education is not to be conceived as a mere 
statement of what organized society expects of its schools. 
The function of education is far more comprehensive. Edu- 
cators cannot let their professional function sink to the level 
of a contractual obligation. Administrators and teachers may 
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be engaged to comply with certain expectations and require- 
ments, but they must as educators supply the leaven which 
raises society to an ever-higher level of educational expecta- 
tion. 

More particularly educators need to be challenged to a 
gontinuous reéxamination of the educational as well as the 
social heritage. Perhaps they could thus gain the requisite 
perspective and insight conducive to a less tenacious hold on 
‘practices, whose chief sanctions are their priority and general 
uncritical acceptance. Perhaps they could thus come to real- 
ize their need for a new professional orientation and come to 
recognize the réle which emergent societal needs and values 
should play in educational reconstruction. 

_ It is the conviction of this committee that the function of 

education should not only be clearly reconceived and stated 
but should be widely discussed as a basis for educational 
reconstruction and advance. In addition, leadership in the 
transitional period in which we find ourselves should encour- 
age and foster codperative exploratory curriculum study, 
creative experimentation with new materials, and new ap- 
proaches to evaluation. 

It is a well-known fact that personal and professional 
insecurity discourages progressive tendencies. It has also 
been definitely demonstrated that local and institutional 
conservatism can block the way. The prestige of organiza- 
tions and the codperation of professional agencies or experts 
provide a larger measure of security for experimentation and 
often insure the confidence and continuity needed for a 
planned program in which the cumulative effects of curric- 
ulum change may be evolved and evaluated. 

Many half-way measures and hybrid practices find ac- 
ceptance chiefly because they permit some measure of op- 
portunity for trying out new ideas under conservative 
conditions. Although this may be better than no change at 
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all, it must be clear that certain of the basic values which 
education should seek should not be dependent on such well- 
intentioned bootlegging. Some strategy in educational ad- 
vance is discussed in Chapters V and VI. Whatever the 
transitional procedure, it should be oriented with reference 
to a clear conception and restatement of the function of 
education in, and an intelligent readjustment of ways and 
means toward consistency with that function. Organizations 
like those which are joined in sponsoring this book are facing 
the responsibility of utilizing the advances in the basic sci- 
ences. Findings that have a bearing on man as a developing 
organism and a social being are resources in reconceiving 
ways. According to Taba, education is redefining its function, 
but is still hampered by inconsistencies of theory and by 
contradictory practices that point to the need for a thorough- 
going revision of its underlying fundamental conceptions.* 


Learning has ceased to be regarded as a simple process of as- 
similation of materials and memorization and has come to be viewed 
as a process affecting the human organism in the totality of its 
activity and experience. The evaluation of curriculum materials 
and the procedures of teaching developed by faculty psychology 
are yet practised, and the notion that pupils have minds which 
need to be trained is hard to dispel. 


The function of education is not mere working of point of 
view or opinion. Its validity is rooted in the deep-seated re- 
lationship between the social processes in which individuals 
are maturing, and the emerging societal values which give 
character and significance to the life of individuals and 
groups. Thus education cannot be primarily child-centered, 
nor can it neglect the child in its concern for societal values. 
The unique responsibility of education is concern for these 
reciprocal processes of social advance which involves both. 
When education rests with the transmission of the social 


8 Hilda Taba, Dynamics of Education (London, Kegan Paul, 1932), p. 147. 
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heritage, it becomes instrumental in the production of cul- 
tural lag and regression. When education is made the tool of 
mass control, it becomes responsible for blighted personal 
initiative, disintegrated personalities, and hard-mindedness 
—all of which retard and frustrate the emergence of signifi- 
cant societal values in the interest of some transient or lesser 
good. Thus, for example, the youth of a disheartened, inse- 
cure nation is welded into mass loyalty by educational 
processes which abrogate individual initiative, usurp the 
prerogatives of intelligence, and retard the emergence of 
social maturity, substituting unquestioning personal alle- 
giance for personal integrity and putting national solidarity 
at cross-purposes with emerging societal values. 

Society cannot afford to cultivate such irresponsible sub- 
ordination. The mental immaturity of the masses is a menace 
to free government. Its docility breeds dictatorships, and its 
instability breeds faith in them. American education should 
certainly register in reducing mental immaturity. We have 
had time to consider ways and means of bringing this about, 
but we have not used the years of grace to appraise or clarify 
the ends which our far-flung, expanding educational system 
sets for itself. We have been far more concerned with milling 
millions through it than we have with the emergent societal 
values which education might foster. 

Here is an example of an efficient education designed in 
terms of a function which is genuinely perversive. When 
democratic Germany began to reconstruct its school system 
before the present regime in the light of the democratic ideal, 
the result was efficiency, but efficiency of another order. 
Given a chance and time, its fruition would have been a boon 
to Europe and the world. The societal pressures which con- 
tributed to the overthrow of the democratic regime in Ger- 
many are a social heritage which the old world has too long 
been educated to respect. The pressures and tensions which 
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threaten democracy today should challenge American educa- 
tion. Successive generations of American youth begin and 
complete a school education that does not differ basically or 
essentially from that of their fathers, notwithstanding the 
fact that this pattern was originally imported from Europe 
and conceived in the light of academic traditions. Improve- 
ments have usually left the basic pattern intact and unchal- 
lenged. In the main changes have been acceptable only to 
the extent that they supplemented or implemented the en- 
trenched tradition. The prejudice in favor of the educational 
status quo is still uncritical and defensive. 

Meanwhile much that was new has been as uncritically 
acclaimed and defended. Uncritical attitudes of either sort 
are characteristic of mental immaturity. Research which 
might have contributed richly to the exploration of new 
values devoted itself comfortably and too exclusively to the 
measurement and refinement of prevailing practice thus giv- 
ing unwarranted support to educational conservation. 

The atmosphere of controversy and defense must give way 
to true criticism in which the first consideration is the 
clarification of the present function of education in the light 
of social realities and unrealized societal values which may 
be in large part contingent and dependent on education. 


THE FUNCTIONAL APPROACH TO CURRICULUM 
PROBLEMS 


With that as a point of reference and departure the crea- 
tive leadership is challenged to design and evaluate educa- 
tional programs and processes functionally. Curriculum 
practices that derive their sanction from tradition or prece- 
dent must be brought to the further test of functional rele- 
vance and relative significance in the light of new data and 
implied values. For example, the fact that the scientific as- 
pects of life have no recognized place in the curriculum of 
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the elementary school must be considered in the light of the 
increasing societal need for scientific thinking. The persist- 
ence and extension of prescientific superstitions and beliefs 
of childhood into maturity are chiefly responsible for the hold 
of traditionalism and the cultural lag with which education 
must concern itself. Similarly, as a further example, the 
prevalence of departmentalization and the early emphasis on 
subject-matter must be viewed realistically as a product of 
the scholastic tradition that may indeed be poorly suited to 
the development of insight into the complex interrelation- 
ships of modern life on the one hand and may, on the other 
hand, be responsible for compartmentalized thinking and un- 
resolved conflicting beliefs which obscure and obstruct the 
nature and functioning of intelligence. Further related fac- 
tors should be marshalled to clarify the issue—among them, 
the societal trend toward codperation, cross-reference, and 
consultation among specialists and experts as a means of 
overcoming the recognized limitations of extreme specializa- 
tion. This trend is evidenced in clinics and research insti- 
tutes; joint commissions and voluntary codperative arrange- 
ments between experts in various fields, the broad practical 
implications of findings in certain basic fields, wide spread of 
symptoms or stigmata whether it be in such problems as 
human disease or soil erosion and flood or economic distress 
—all these, too, have a definite and cumulative critical bear- 
ing on problems of curriculum organization, placement, 
sequence, and procedure. Only when all relevant factors and 
values are sought and considered can educational thought 
and constructive planning be characterized as mature and 
intelligent. When a judgment of that quality is reached, 
creative experimentation should formulate and evaluate pro- 
posals in which related values can be expected to enhance 
and augment each other, contributing to maturing insight 
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and outlook and not merely to present requirements for 
school promotion. 

The illustrations merely indicate how typical issues and 
problems of policy must be traced back to their basic societal 
implications and thought through. 

Related problems must be considered together, and in- 
consistencies must be attacked. This process can be illus- 
trated as follows. The introduction of science into the ele- 
mentary curriculum, previously referred to, is definitely 
related to the subsequent problem of subject-matter organ- 
ization or departmentalization. Shall science be added as a 
new subject? Shall it be introduced thus at the same time 
that other subjects are being fused or integrated? Should 
this issue be decided by the administration as a separate 
problem, or should it be discussed with reference to relevant 
criteria and decided professionally as a curriculum problem 
after careful consideration of related values? Shall science 
be introduced as a special type of silent-reading material in 
which the organization of successive reading textbooks in 
series automatically determines sequence and procedure? 
Should such books instead be made available as resources for 
free use to supplement first-hand experiences related to an 
integrated program? At what elementary level should science 
be introduced? Should the mere availability of science books 
decide this? What difference do these alternatives make in 
planned curriculum advance, in the adjustment of education 
to maturation levels, and in the cumulative realization of the 
true function of education? What difference does the man- 
ner of deciding these problems and myriads of others like 
them make in the professional growth and attitudes of teach- 
ers? When the administrator or the school staff as a whole 
is conservatively inclined or does not assume responsibility 
for initiating the consideration of curricular changes, what 
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is the rdle of an individual teacher who is sensitive to new 
values? How can curriculum thinking be improved and fos- 
tered? How can we plan to utilize and integrate the thinking 
of all those whose expertness should combine in dealing with 
such problems? What can the profession itself do to challenge 
its backward members and to arouse its lagging leaders? 


The Social Implications of a Disregard of the Function of 
Education 


In his introduction to James Harvey Robinson’s recent 
book entitled The Human Comedy, Harry Elmer Barnes 
summarizes the numerous achievements of man which should 
usher in a veritable utopia, and then asks why we tarry on 
the road to human advance, suffering needlessly and post- 
poning the benefits which might well be the common lot. He 
points to the two obstacles to which Professor Robinson’s 
subsequent chapters refer. The first is the burden of outworn 
traditions and folkways; the second, the failure to grow up 
to the full stature of mental maturity which would lead us 
to question the ideas and convictions acquired in childhood. 
It is a tragic aspect of the human comedy that failure to 
reéxamine the social heritage robs modern man of his real 
heritage. In his first chapter Robinson points to the fact that 
our ways of thinking and feeling are means to the fullest 
realization of the function of education. It follows that crea- 
tive experimentation and exploration is a function of the 
progressively scientific study of education in which hypoth- 
eses as to the form, content, and processes of the curriculum 
are consistently applied and evaluated in the uncontroversial 
atmosphere of the truly experimental laboratory. 

It is the conviction of this committee that the function to 
be performed by education as formerly conceived is no longer 
cogent, that much of the controversy and confusion in cur- 
riculum thinking and practice results from preoccupation 
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with ways and means without a prior concern for the validity 
of the functions which should challenge education, that many 
of the issues which divide educators are relatively insignifi- 
cant when considered in the light of the societal values which 
may indeed be lost if education does not assume a large 
measure of responsibility for them before it is too late. 


What Is Involved in Functional Reconstruction 


To foster and develop intelligent response to expanding 
experience, education must begin early to provide significant 
experience, to guide toward ever fuller and richer meanings 
in the experience process, to utilize preschool and out-of- 
school experiences of individuals as material for comparison 
and for extension and progressive reconstruction of concepts 
and attitudes, to give school experience the active quality 
which engages whole-hearted dynamic response in order that 
it may not be a mere process of time spent in formal school 
tasks of a relatively passive, routine type, which either fos- 
ters mental inertia or favors the disintegration of attention 
and intrinsic interest. Experience must have the quality of 
flow which favors continuity, purposive, forward reference, 
and lengthened span of interest and effort. 

Education must avoid premature preoccupation with tech- 
nique, abstraction, and verbalism with the consequent need 
for extrinsic motivation, didactic methods, and inordinate 
emphasis on the fixing of ideas. Education must discoun- 
tenance, at any level, learning activities and requirements 
which are responsible for the disintegrating effects of exces- 
sive strain, fatigue, failure, discouragement. It must also 
recognize the disintegrative effect of purposeless or meaning- 
less rote memorization or docile imitation with inadequate 
comprehension and consequent lack of insight. 

Education must emphasize codperative social interaction 
instead of competitive individualism and inhibitive social 
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restraint not only because this makes for a natural transi- 
tion from home to school but also because the new social 
experiences which school life can provide furnish a fine and 
timely impetus to developing social attitudes, to spontaneity 
of language at a time when they are particularly susceptible 
to development. 

Education must postpone or adjust tasks which require 
prolonged attempts at fine motor codrdinations which deplete 
nervous energy and make balanced provision for larger, freer 
movement, rhythmic activities, and free constructive play 
with regular and timely provision for rest and release of ten- 
sion before weariness disintegrates codrdinations and before 
fatigue registers in posture and disintegrated behavior. 

Education must provide regular experience in individual 
and social responsibility commensurate with growing indi- 
vidual capacities for such responsibility and must arrange for 
numerous and varied creative experiences which foster 
creative originality by providing with each new medium 
opportunity for manipulation and exploratory efforts which 
are not prescribed or patterned, and then by discovering and 
fostering individual creative bents. 

Education must demonstrate the immediate usefulness and 
significance of reading, writing, and numbers as means of 
record, communication, and accounting and measuring as 
integrally related to group and individual experiences. 

Education must explain and interpret the far-away or the 
long ago by concrete reference to the concrete, near at hand, 
and experiential, making provision for inference and further 
application whenever possible, so that the child learns to use 
his experience constructively and creatively as a means of 
further insight and adjustment. 

Education must cultivate sensitivity to beauty, order, 
good thinking, and fine human relations wherever and when- 
ever these can be experienced. 
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This is by no means a comprehensive statement of the 
implications of the function of education. It is merely an 
attempt to give the general statement a measure of practical 
and concrete clarity and to indicate how its implications 
need to be explored if it is to serve as a basic point of ref- 
erence and a source of guidance and criticism to those who 
have the responsibility to design and guide the curriculum 
processes through which that function is to be achieved. The 
further critical and constructive bearings of the function of 
education on the various aspects of curriculum practice are 
the concern of subsequent chapters. 








CHAPTER IV 
THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


HE gradual acceptance of the term unit in the last two 

decades is the result of a reaction against the frag- 
mentary nature of traditional lesson learning. The subjects 
were broken up into small pieces unrelated in experience, 
and the school day was broken up into short disconnected 
periods. The basis of the curriculum was a body of facts, 
principles, or processes entirely outside of the individual. The 
learner never grasped a situation as a living whole, and he 
rarely responded as an organic whole. To the child, learning 
as a process seldom had an accepted beginning or an under- 
standable ending. 


CLARIFICATION OF THE UNIT AS A LEARNING 
EXPERIENCE 


Dissatisfaction with this led to a search for a more satis- 
factory organization of learning. It was natural to turn to life 
processes for experiences which possessed unity and which 
were focused upon the learner. Thus the pupil addressed 
himself to such problems as how he and his family secure 
food. Instead of assigned lessons, more attention was given 
to setting up a goal which was meaningful and acceptable to 
the learner and which served to connect the successive ac- 
tivities which led up to it. This view was reénforced by 
emerging psychological thought which conceived of living 


and learning as goal-seeking. The project which was an inno- 
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vation two decades ago was definitely an attempt to furnish 
the unity and reality so lacking in classroom exercises up to 
that time. The present conception of the learning unit is a 
direct outgrowth of the project idea. 


The Meaning of a Unit of Learning 


In the broadest sense, the unit of learning appears to be a 
complete and coherent learning experience having a purpose 
which is meaningful to the pupil, accepted as his own, and 
which is closely related to a life situation. An examination of 
many learning units showed that those based on a center of 
child interest, like boats, frequently also possessed coherence 
and social reality. Though some units based on a generaliza- 
tion or theme, like adaptation to climatic conditions, are 
meaningful to the pupil, they are, on the whole, adult-minded 
and run the risk of being divorced from child life. A unit 
based upon a technical principle or graded step, like addition 
of fractions, is an unreal basis for the learning of children. 
In this discussion, we take the view that the basis of the unit 
lies in experience and not in subjects. 

A study of descriptions of many units of learning reveals a 
variety of acceptable bases which give them coherence. Such 
units are closely related to social living and, in practice, 
possess the lifelike quality which is fundamental to our con- 
ception of learning. The following illustrate some of the more 
common bases of the learning unit: 


. A governmental service: Purification of Water 

. An economic service: Clothing Ourselves 

. A domestic activity: Care of the Kitchen 

. A leisure enterprise: Making a Block Print 

A social institution: Our Home 

An economic institution: Transportation 

. An industry: Oil 

. An aspect of the natural environment: Local Weather 
. Acenter of child interest: Our Pets 
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Even in transitional situations, where units begin in sub- 
ject fields, it is inconceivable that the fullest purpose of the 
learning unit can be accomplished without overrunning the 
boundaries of the conventional subjects. To keep a unit 
within the limits of one phase of classified knowledge is to 
impose restrictions on socially real experience. To keep a 
child’s inquiry concerning his food supply within the limits 
of geography is manifestly absurd. Even if one set out delib- 
erately to do so, it could not be accomplished; at the very 
best, he could only secure a distortion of lifelike learning. 
Many units, particularly in the social studies, which orig- 
inate in a formal subject radiate in every direction drawing 
upon all subjects as they contribute to the accomplishment 
of the accepted goals. For example, the study of water sup- 
ply originating in the social studies involves graphic repre- 
sentation, map study, the physical sciences, arithmetic, gov- 
ernment, history, and so on. 


Kinds of Activity That Enter into Learning Units 


When learning was almost wholly verbal and when educa- 
tion was synonymous with literacy, it was not necessary to 
discuss the variety of activities which entered into school 
experience. With the acceptance of good living as the aim of 
education, the work of the school has come to include the 
whole range of human activities that characterize associated 
living. This conception does not exclude the traditional in- 
tellectual performances. It regards them as several elements 
in a broad and varied cumulation of learning activities. Thus, 
learning involves observing, discussing, planning, manipulat- 
ing, experimenting, constructing, making, purchasing, meas- 
uring, calculating, seeing, tasting, feeling, conferring, 
comparing, decorating, organizing, and the like. Besides the 
conventional classroom activities, some experiences may be 
carried on in their normal settings outside of the school, such 
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as the study of a house in the course of construction. Some 
learning activities may be so organized in the classroom as to 
reproduce the conditions of life, such as an entertainment 
for mothers. Other activities may consist chiefly of observ- 
ing and recording, such as a chemical analysis of a piece of 
cloth. 

From time to time there has been controversy over the 
duration of the learning unit. There is nothing about the word 
unit that puts any limits, upper or lower, upon its duration. 
The length of a unit is elastic. It depends upon the amount 
of time it takes to reach the accepted goal and upon the 
curiosities and interests of the children. There is no objection 
to long units if the sequence of activities is sufficiently clear 
to give the pupils an awareness of making headway, which 
is so essential if they are to achieve their end. 

In a curriculum consisting of units based upon real and 
meaningful situations, the formal tools of reading, writing, 
numbers, singing, and drawing are not learned in isolation. 
This does not mean that these basic processes are not learned 
—they are introduced as they are needed, and there is ample 
evidence that they are satisfactorily learned in this way.’ 
If the whole of the curriculum consists of a balanced se- 
quence of meaningful situations, all the necessary fundamen- 
tal processes will be learned functionaliy, because the most 
useful ones will recur in the successive learning units. How- 
ever, the safest present procedure is not to allow any mistake 
in reading, writing, and numbers to pass without fairly im- 
mediate correction. If this does not assure the mastery of the 
necessary tool processes, then individual difficulties may be 


1D. L. Geyer, “The Results of Activity Instruction: An Interpretation of 
Published Findings,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 30 (November, 
1936), pp. 188-197. 

J. W. Wrightstone, Appraisal of Newer Practices in Selected Public Schools 
(New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1935), p. 112. 
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remedied or increasing levels of power may be achieved dur- 
ing regular periods reserved for this purpose. 


The Characteristics of a Learning Unit 


Learning goes on most effectively when a child enjoys what 
he is doing so that there is a persistent continuity of activity 
until the goal is reached in spite of the difficulties involved. 
When a child accepts an enterprise as his own, he works 
diligently and understandingly to bring it to a successful 
conclusion. In the daily life of the child it is natural for him 
to express himself through all of the senses and to derive sat- 
isfaction from movement, manipulation, construction, play, 
inquiry, and companionship. He is particularly annoyed 
when restraints are imposed upon him that interfere with 
these outlets of self-expression. 

Perhaps the most favorable condition in learning is the 
child’s degree of ‘‘at-homeness” in a situation. The individual 
seems disposed to learn better when he begins with a setting 
that is familiar, or at least understandable. Under these cir- 
cumstances an experience has meaning, and the child is men- 
tally comfortable. At this point, his acceptance of the pur- 
pose is probably determined, and his attitude toward the 
activity is strongly felt. Soon he becomes aware of the goal 
and is aware of every successive step toward its accomplish- 
ment. As the pupil progresses toward his goal, all the related 
facts and processes fit together neatly into a coherent expe- 
rience. 

Under intelligent guidance, the learning unit is devoted to 
the accomplishment of useful purposes, as pupil and teacher 
understand them. The experiences of life are reproduced in 
the classroom as far as possible. Activities which are not use- 
ful in life are eliminated as fast as we learn how to replace 
them by functional activities. The community is explored 
when it is necessary and feasible. Children participate in 
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planning and selecting each learning unit. The enterprise is 
distinctly felt as a group project to which each child contrib- 
utes his part. The individual is always aware of his place in 
the social undertaking. He may contribute a part as an indi- 
vidual, or he may have something to give in association with 
a few fellows, but he never loses sight of the accepted pur- 
pose of the whole group. The atmosphere is one of natural 
inquiry and group informality. The pupils are given many 
opportunities to determine the direction of the enterprise. 
Every unit comes to a fitting close when the accepted pur- 
pose of the group is accomplished. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CURRICULUM 


The unit of learning which we have discussed thus far in 
this chapter is the smallest subdivision of the curriculum. A 
sequence of units over a period of years and any extra ac- 
tivities make a curriculum. These derive unity and coherence 
by continuous reference to broad areas of learning and by 
reference to the progressive stages of child growth. These 
furnish the framework of the curriculum, the nature of which 
we shall discuss in the second section of this chapter. 

What shall be our basic guide in determining the organiza- 
tion of the curriculum? In making this decision the funda- 
mental issue involved is whether its basis is found in organ- 
ized systems of knowledge or in broad areas of human 
experience. The present volume departs from long tradition 
and accepts categories of experience as fundamental to the 
development of the new curriculum. We take our cue for the 
organization of the curriculum from our basic concept of the 
aim of education which emphasizes the continuous improve- 
ment in the quality of individual development and group 
living. We, therefore, cannot escape the responsibility of go- 
ing to democratic life for the principle of organization. In 
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taking this step, our committee finds itself in the company of 
many contemporary leaders in curriculum planning. 

It is interesting to note that the Committee on Orientation 
of the Department of Secondary School Principals, which 
might be expected to cling tenaciously to subjects, has re- 
cently officially expressed its approval of a reorganization of 
the curriculum into fundamental categories directly related 
to the performance of functions of secondary education in a 
democracy.’ 

In this section, we shall: (1) survey the outstanding plans 
of organization of the curriculum in the last four decades; 
(2) analyze the most recent attempts to determine the scope 
of the curriculum and the sequence of activities from year to 
year; and (3) formulate, in brief, a proposed tentative or- 
ganization of the curriculum. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF PLANS OF 
CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 


The memory of men is short; tendencies that are long in 
forming are often attacked as novel and radical. For this 
reason we take special pains to present a brief sketch of the 
development of the point of view which we have accepted 
with regard to the organization of the curriculum. Neither 
the idea nor the practice of the reorganization of the curricu- 
lum is new. The theory has been with us for two generations, 
and our experience with its application goes back at least 
one generation. In recent times the quest for a living basis 
for the organization of the curriculum began with Spencer’s 
famous essay, entitled “What Knowledge Is of Most Worth?” 
and first published in 1859. He divided the major kinds of 
human activity into those activities which directly minister 


2 Committee on the Orientation of Secondary Education, Issues of Sec- 
ondary Education, Bulletin of the Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Vol. 20, No. 59 (January, 1936), pp. 257-260. 
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to self-preservation, the activities related to the securing of 
the necessaries of life, the activities related to the rearing 
and disciplining of offspring, the activities involved in main- 
taining social and political relations, the activities of the 
leisure part of life. He maintained that personal growth is 
the result of the performance of the functions of life. Spencer 
clearly foresaw certain current educational development, but 
he did not entirely abandon the traditional organization of 
subjects. 

In America at the turn of the century John Dewey, while 
connected with the Laboratory School of the University of 
Chicago, called attention to the conflict between child life 
and a subject curriculum.* “He goes to school, and various 
studies divide and fractionize the world for him,” he wrote. 
However, he did not advocate the discontinuance of old sub- 
jects; he merely sought to “psychologize” them—to give 
them an experiential character. Two years later, J. L. 
Meriam established the University Elementary School at 
the University of Missouri where he developed a non-subject 
curriculum consisting of four phases of child life: observa- 
tion, play, stories, and hand-work. In 1907, Ovid Decroly 
established a little school in Brussels in which the program 
of activities was based upon four centers of interest: food, 
shelter and clothing, defense against enemies and dangers, 
and work. Each grade from the third upward was based on 
one center of interest and was considered in relation to: the 
child, the family, the school, society, the animal world, the 
vegetable world, the mineral world, and the heavens.* 

In the field of secondary education, the Commission on the 
Reorganization of Secondary Education issued a report in 
1918 which, in effect, pointed the way to a new organization 


8 John Dewey, The Child and the Curriculum (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1902), p. 10. 

4A. Hamaide, The Decroly Class, Translated from the French by Jean 
Lee Hunt (New York, E. P. Dutton and Co., 1924), pp. 13-25. 
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based on the major activities of life. The function of educa- 
tion is to help persons to live well in the following principal 
areas: health, command of fundamental processes; worthy 
home-membership; vocation; citizenship; worthy use of lei- 
sure; and ethical character. There is no evidence that the 
Commission contemplated the substitution of fields of life 
for subjects; it did not even raise the issue, assuming that 
reorganization would be effected in the internal arrangement 
of the conventional subjects. But the Commission had given 
impetus to an idea which was to be carried much further 
than had been anticipated. 

As early as 1920, Frederick G. Bonser clearly set forth 
the case for a transitional program. In the preface to his 
Elementary School Curriculum he wrote, 


It is possible to organize a curriculum wholly upon the basis 
of activities of life in which children actually engage rather than 
in terms of subjects in which, as such, few are engaged. It is be- 
lieved that this is ideally desirable. But the break between present 
practice and organization around projects would be so great that 
such an attempt, if made with any degree of haste, would not fully 
succeed in most public schools. 


He then proposed an intermediate program which he hoped 
would lead to the socializing of the entire curriculum. Based 
upon his experience in supervising the Speyer School Mr. 
Bonser showed how each subject of the curriculum may be 
related to the practical activities involved in the production 
and use of food, clothing, shelter, utensils, records, and tools. 
In other words, in this plan industrial arts was the core of 
the curriculum. 

Franklin Bobbitt, whose little volume entitled The Cur- 
riculum, published in 1918, was perhaps the most influential 
force in the early stages of the contemporary movement of 
curriculum reconstruction, pointed out that this generation 
demands a curriculum growing out of participation in the 
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living experiences of men. In a later volume he analyzed the 
broad range of human experience into ten major activities: 
language, health, citizenship, social, spare time, religious, 
parental, unspecialized, keeping oneself mentally fit, and the 
labor of one’s calling. After these major activities were 
analyzed into their component elements, the latter were 
assigned to the conventional categories of literature, music, 
science, etc. Again, this represented a concession to ex- 
pediency—a transitional approach. 

The Commission on the Curriculum of the North Central 
Association began its campaign to functionalize the cur- 
riculum fifteen years ago.° They accepted the traditional sub- 
jects but insisted that they should subserve four fields of 
living: health and physical fitness, leisure time, vocational 
activities, and social relationships. This involved the elimina- 
tion of useless information, the addition of new useful in- 
formation, a new sequence of units, and very little more. 
Obviously, this represents a compromise. It is significant, 
however, that when this commission made one of its periodi- 
cal reports in a volume entitled High School Curriculum Re- 
organization, published in 1933, it arrived at the conclusion 
that the “introduction of new material and its organization 
into functional units will call for reorganization of curricula.” 

A recent volume entitled A Challenge to Secondary Educa- 
tion prepared under the direction of Samuel Everett con- 
tains several proposed new organizations of the curriculum 
based upon the major fields of life. For example, G. Robert 
Koopman suggests the organization of a Community Insti- 
tute to include the following classifications: integration and 
extension, including such services as camps and clinics; 
recreation, social and public health work; expressive arts; 


5L. W. Webb, and others, High School Curriculum Reorganization (Ann 
Arbor, North-Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 1933), 
>. &. 
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industrial technology and manual arts; home arts; and 
library. James Mendenhall proposes the following experi- 
ence areas: making a living, developing health, using leisure, 
making a home, building personal relationships, and living in 
school. The book includes at least five actual programs for 
reorganizing secondary education which depart, in varying 
degree, from the conventional pattern of subjects. The most 
radical of the experiments reported is that of the State of 
Virginia in which the core experiences, that portion of the 
curriculum intended for all students, are organized around 
social functions, like production and consumption, and not 
on subjects. 

The most recent comprehensive proposal for the reorgani- 
zation of the framework of learning was made by Leon C. 
Marshall and Rachel M. Goetz.* Though in the text specific 
application is made to the social studies, the foreword of the 
volume clearly indicates that the authors contemplate a new 
approach to curriculum-making in general. They maintain 
that the new synthesis of learning experiences should be 
based on the following large bodies of human activities or 
social processes: adjustment to the external physical world, 
biological continuance and conservation, guiding human mo- 
tivation and aspiration, developing and operating the agen- 
cies of social organization, securing and directing cultural 
continuance and cultural change, and personality building. 
Despite the authors’ contention that the social processes are 
“groups of fundamental activities,” the categories do not 
represent well-defined segments of living, nor are they easily 
convertible into a convenient learning program. The ap- 
proach leans too heavily upon the formal bodies of knowl- 
edge. No major codrdination between the social processes 


6L. C. Marshall, and R. M. Goetz, Curriculum Making in the Social 
Studies, Part XIII of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies, 
American Historical Association (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936), 
252 pp. 
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and the course sequence is proposed. Many learning experi- 
ences are suggested which are applicable to a completely 
reorganized functional curriculum, but the fundamental con- 
flict between knowledge and experience as the basis of cur- 
ricular organization remains unresolved. 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF PROGRAMS OF 
CURRICULUM REORGANIZATION 


Thus far, we have presented an historical survey of suc- 
cessive proposals of curriculum reorganization around cate- 
gories of human activity. For the beginnings of fairly 
widespread experimentation it is not necessary to go back 
more than a decade. The more recent plans will be analyzed 
critically for the purpose of helping us to discover a basis 
of curriculum reorganization which we can tentatively recom- 
mend. The bases of recent fundamental programs of cur- 
riculum development may conveniently be classified as fol- 
lows: (1) themes, (2) culture periods, and (3) social 
functions. 


Organizing the Curriculum Around Themes 


The theme is used as a basis for the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum in one of the first of the recent innova- 
tions in the organization of the whole curriculum for a large 
school system—that made in the Houston, Texas, Public 
Schools. From 1924 to 1931 the teachers of the Houston 
elementary and junior high schools had been teaching the 
social studies integrally. In 1930 they undertook to teach all 
the subjects in this way.’ Instead of being organized by 
subjects, the curriculum is divided into four controlling 
themes: interdependence, control of nature, adaptation, and 

7™W. W. Kemmerer, “The Houston, Texas, Experiment with an Integrated 


Course of Study,” News Bulletin (now Curriculum Journal), September, 
1933, pp. 3-4. 
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coéperation. For each grade level several units * are chosen 
which contribute to an understanding of these themes. 

Here we have a fundamental attempt to give to learning a 
new unity—a new direction in order to enable “the pupil to 
render a greater contribution to society with greater personal 
satisfaction.”” However, the selection of the theme as the new 
basis of organization is not entirely satisfactory because it 
is too abstract and elusive to give actual living unity to a 
sequence of units of experience. Furthermore, the theme is 
an adult rationalization which, in unskilled hands, may de- 
velop into verbal learning of the traditional kind. When the 
basis of organization is external to social living, it runs the 
risk of conflicting with actual individual and group life. 
Themes and generalizations are incompatible with the activi- 
ties of life; they do not reflect the learner’s organization of 
learning experience. For this reason it is difficult to compre- 
hend how themes can be consistently converted into goal- 
seeking experiences of children. There is no assurance that 
the learner will experience life in all of its major areas. 


Organizing the Curriculum Around Culture Periods 


The culture period as the basis for the work of a whole 
year was first used at the Experimental College of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin in 1927. There were no subjects; in- 
stead, some important episode in the life of a civilization 
such as that of Athens in its great period of Pericles or 
nineteenth-century America was studied. The class explored 
a whole civilization rather than a group of subjects. The 
innovators maintained that since living did not take place in 
separate fields the work of the students must break through 
the barriers of departments. 

Only a few schools can be found that have organized the 


8 Houston Public Schools, “The Scope of the Curriculum,” Curriculum 
Bulletin, No. 1 (1933-1934), pp. 1-3. 
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work of several grades around cultural epochs. Not all of 
the departments of the school participate in the study of an 
historical epoch. Usually English and social studies are com- 
bined, and art, music, and other related subjects are drawn 
into the project as they are needed. The Tower Hill School of 
Wilmington, Delaware, has organized a sequence of six 
courses or blocks for grades seven to twelve in which several 
related subjects are treated as a unit. Each block is based 
on a major topic as follows: grade seven, A Comparison of 
the Culture of North, Central, and South America; grade 
eight, Three Centuries of Progress in America; grade nine, 
Ancient Civilization; grade ten, Medieval Civilization; grade 
eleven, Science in the Modern World; grade twelve, The 
American Scene. The Horace Mann School of Teachers 
College devotes a third of the school to a codrdinated pro- 
gram of study of civilization and cultures. The junior high- 
school grades cover three broad historical eras in chronologi- 
cal order. The first two years of the senior high school include 
a study of: (1) American Culture and (2) Other Modern Cul- 
tures (Parliamentary England, Fascist Italy, and Soviet Rus- 
sia). 

Several years ago the seventh grade in the Lincoln School 
devoted a year to the study of Oriental culture in which the 
teachers of social studies, English, and art codperated. It was 
assumed that contemporary American life would become 
more comprehensible by comparison with another culture. 
As a learning experience, it was rich, varied, and creative. 
Its functional value, however, was open to question. The 
account did not demonstrate that the children had grappled 
with significant modern problems; it did show that they en- 
gaged in the joyous exploration of a remote civilization. 

The culture period as a basis for the reorganization of 
the curriculum is inadequate. It tends to remove the scene 
of learning to distances remote in space and to periods re- 
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mote in time. It puts a premium on the past. In dealing with 
the past we are dependent almost completely upon books and 
other printed records. Learning is reduced to reflection, dis- 
cussion, and inference; it tends to become essentially verbal. 
So much emphasis in the past has been placed upon the 
amenities of life that there is a great danger of facing un- 
pleasant contemporary realities. The leisurely contemplation 
of an epoch bears little relation to the tempo of twentieth- 
century social change. 

In some instances the study of cultures is contemporary, 
but its organization is national, regional, or racial. Here the 
difficulty lies in its remoteness from the organization of the 
learner’s world. The learner organizes his information and 
conduct of other cultures in terms of their relation to his 
home life, his recreational life, his government, and so on. At 
best, a series of cultures in the curriculum is out of propor- 
tion to the learner’s scheme of living. 


Organizing the Curriculum Around Functions of Life 


The most helpful programs of curriculum reorganization 
for our purposes are those which are based on areas of living. 
Several of these which have been put into practice will be 
considered, in turn. Under the guidance of W. W. Charters, 
Stephens College in Columbia, Missouri, undertook a func- 
tional analysis of the activities of women in 1921 with a 
view to the reorganization of the curriculum. The experi- 
mental program was approved by the North-Central Asso- 
ciation of Secondary Schools and Colleges, giving the college 
freedom to develop a new program over a period of time. 
The curriculum covers the last two years of high school and 
the first two years of college. During the first two years the 
core consists of four courses of the orientation type: natural 
science, the humanities, social science, and vocations. The 
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really significant fundamental departure in the organization 
of the curriculum came in the last two years and grew out 
of the functional analysis of the high-grade living of women. 
This phase of the curriculum, known as the activity core, 
consists of seven courses which parallel the seven functional 
areas of living: (1) Communication, (2) Physical Health, 
(3) Mental Health, (4) Civic Relations, (5) Esthetic Ap- 
preciation, (6) Consumption, and (7) Philosophy of Living.® 
The area of Communication consists of oral and written ex- 
pression, correction of individual deficiences, and voice 
quality. Mental Health consists of psychological problems 
facing the student. Esthetic Appreciation consists of litera- 
ture, music, and art and is offered in three separate courses. 
The remainder of the areas are self-explanatory. 

The principal criticism of the organization of the activity 
core is of two kinds: (1) It leans too heavily upon existing 
subjects; (2) not all the fields parallel areas of living. 
Physical and mental health are very closely related to 
recreational living and to home life. The philosophy of 
living is the resultant of all phases of activity. Though there 
could be no objection to giving time for thought to broad 
guides to living, it does not codrdinate as a phase of life with 
Civic Relations or Consumption. For our ultimate selection 
of areas of living, the Stephens College plan is helpful only 
in part. 

In the present fundamental programs of reorganization of 
the curriculum the social functions are most commonly used 
as a framework. The projects initiated by H. L. Caswell and 
D. S. Campbell have, perhaps, had the largest influence on 
current fundamental projects in curriculum reorganization. 
The social functions are certain “centers about which the 


®W. W. Charters, “The Stephens College Program for the Education of 
Women,” Stephens College Bulletin, Vol. 14, No. 4 (December, 1933). 
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activities of individuals and the plans and problems of the 
group tend to cluster.” '° These become areas of learning 
which recur in every grade. 

In formulating these new categories of learning, the au- 
thors of this plan were influenced by organismic psychology 
and cultural anthropology. The former led to a search for 
learning categories that were patterns of behavior as they 
function in society. The organization of subjects was unac- 
ceptable because they were external to the learner. Nor were 
the authors satisfied to copy the prevailing atomistic practice 
of accumulating long lists of objectives. The only way to 
introduce large meaningful wholes into the scheme of or- 
ganization was through functional phases of social life. At 
this point the authors felt they were making a sharp break 
with curriculum development as it was then conceived. The 
influence of cultural anthropology, particularly in the Lynds’ 
study of Middletown, made itself felt in the later stages of 
the work of Caswell and Campbell. Anthropological treatises 
showed the way not only to a convenient classification of the 
curriculum but also to a method of making a social analysis or 
survey. 

The framework of the Virginia curriculum was developed 
by a Committee on Scope and Sequence based largely on a 
memorandum prepared by the consultants. The social func- 
tions included: (1) protection and conservation of life, 
property, and natural resources; (2) production of goods 
and services and distribution of the returns of production; 
(3) consumption of goods and services; (4) communication 
and transportation of goods and people; (5) recreation; 
(6) expression of esthetic impulses; (7) expression of reli- 
gious impulses; (8) education; (9) extension of freedom; 
(10) integration of the individual; (11) exploration. 


10H]. L. Caswell, and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum Development (New 
York, American Book Co., 1935), p. 173. 
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Similar classifications of broad areas of human experience 
have been used in a number of programs of reconstruction 
of the curriculum, notably those of Georgia, Arkansas, 
Kansas, California, and Mississippi. In the latter program 
significant revisions and improvements have been made in 
the selection of the major social functions. After making an 
exhaustive analysis of thirty-eight different sets of classifica- 
tions, the committee accepted the following nine areas of 
living: (1) protecting life and health, (2) getting a living, 
(3) making a home, (4) expressing religious impulses, 
(5) expressing esthetic impulses, (6) securing an education, 
(7) codperating in social and civil action, (8) engaging in 
recreation, and (9) improving material conditions. 

We have seen that the social function comprehends not 
only major activities but broad dominant purposes. It is this 
dual nature which leads to inconsistencies in the framework 
of the curriculum. The recent classification of the social 
functions made by the California State Department of 
Education includes extension of freedom and recreation, 
which are not codrdinate. The extension of freedom is cer- 
tainly a highly desirable purpose only as scaffolding for the 
new curriculum; it is different in topical nature from recrea- 
tion. The former is an abstraction without tangible limits; 
the latter is clearly suggestive of the units of living in the 
school community. Some of the more general social functions 
such as integration of the individual in the Virginia curric- 
ulum do not yield definite suggestions for units of learning 
activity. It is of utmost importance that any scheme of 
curriculum organization should consist of categories that 
reflect the learner’s organization of social experience. The 
Mississippi classification represents an improvement over 
the Virginia classification in this respect. 

The difficulty with most proposed classifications of social 
functions is that the categories overlap more than is neces- 
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sary. For example, esthetic expression in the Mississippi 
program functions in every other of the listed phases of 
human experience. Another difficulty lies in the inclusion 
of tangible fields of activity such as living in the home 
coordinate with categories such as mew horizons of freedom 
which are abstractions. 

There is much in common between the scope and sequence 
in the curriculum program just discussed and that of the 
Santa Barbara public schools which is being developed cur- 
rently with the guidance of the staff of the Stanford School of 
Education. Paul Hanna, who is one of the principal members 
of the Stanford group, was a member of the original com- 
mittee which drew up the plan of organization of the 
Virginia curriculum. The social functions in the Santa 
Barbara program include the basic functions of human 
living; (1) developing and conserving human resources; 
(2) developing and conserving non-human resources; 
(3) producing, distributing, and consuming goods and 
services; (4) communicating; (5) transporting; (6) recreat- 
ing and playing; (7) expressing and satisfying spiritual and 
esthetic needs; (8) organizing and governing; (9) providing 
for education. 

As in the organization of the Mississippi curriculum the 
basic functions of human living represent a desirable reduc- 
tion in the total number of categories. There are several 
phases of this curriculum framework which we find it diffi- 
cult to accept. The large body of activities which pertain to 
home living are not given the fundamental place which they 
should occupy. “Expressing and satisfying the spiritual and 
esthetic impulses” do not form a discrete body of experience 
which can be isolated from the activities of the home, the 
community, the office, the factory, the motor vehicle, and so 
on; esthetic life permeates the whole of human experience. 
The “development and conservation of human resources,” 
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likewise, are not pursued in isolation, but are incidental to 
economic, domestic, and governmental activities. Further- 
more, it does not parallel a fairly definite group of living 
experiences. “Production, distribution, and consumption of 
goods and services” are combined into one category which is 
probably too broad for convenient handling in the curric- 
ulum. This would be especially true if the vocational phases 
of life are not handled outside of the core curriculum. 


A PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CURRICULUM 


In the critical analysis of recent plans of organizing the 
curriculum discussed in the last section, we were guided by a 
number of considerations which, for convenience, are set 
down here as a series of questions: (1) Do the categories 
relate to living, or are they external to the individual? 
(2) Are the categories easily broken down into units of learn- 
ing experience? (3) Do the categories parallel definite areas 
of living as distinguished from mere adult abstractions? 
(4) When actually applied, do the categories anticipate 
bodies of experience as contrasted with traditional subjects? 
(5) Do the categories reflect the learner’s organization of 
learning experience; are they meaningful to the learner? 
(6) Do the categories consistently lend themselves to the 
development of a series of goal-seeking experience? (7) Do 
the categories have tangible limits in time and space to a 
large degree? (8) Do the categories represent a coherent 
and balanced sampling of social living? 

These same factors entered into our proposed selection of 
categories which we prefer to call areas of living. For con- 
venience we shall define an area of living as a group of re- 
lated life activities which are convenient in curriculum plan- 
ning. 

From a compilation of thirty classifications of living we 
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selected those which met our criteria most satisfactorily. 
Every phase of human activity was included in the eight 
categories. Each area of living had a convenient and under- 
standable parallel in thinking of the life of the school. Each 
classification had somewhat more definite limits in time and 
space than any others we could find. The categories were 
free from abstractions upon which it would be difficult to 
superimpose a plan of child life. All the aspects of human 
activity for which the school is responsible were included in 
the eight areas of living. The classification consisted of cate- 
gories that gave the least amount of overlapping. Our pro- 
posal includes the following areas of living: 


. Living in the home 
Leisure 

. Citizenship 

. Organized group life 
. Consumption 

. Production 
Communication 

. Transportation 


The limits of each classification can be better understood 
by thinking of the important activities which will be included 
under each heading. In this sense each area is a convenient 
aid in organizing school experiences in accordance with the 
understanding of pupils. 

Living in the home includes rearing of children, the main- 
tenance and repair of the home, the management of the 
home, and family relations. 

Leisure includes physical exercise; outdoor activities, in- 
cluding camping and motoring; the handicrafts; the arts and 
literature; the dance and the theater. These have an ama- 
teur creative aspect and an enjoyment aspect. Some of these, 
obviously, are carried on in the home, but for convenience 
they are classified under the heading of recreation. 
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Citizenship includes the relation of the individual to gov- 
ernment, to civic enterprises, and to world affairs; sanitation; 
social welfare, social security, and the like. 

Organized social life includes the church, social organiza- 
tions, cultural groups, fraternal organizations, study clubs, 
discussion groups, luncheon clubs, professional groups, gar- 
den clubs, etc. 

Consumption includes the selection, purchase, and care of 
food, clothing, shelter, fuel, and household furnishings; 
household accounting; insurance; certain social phases of 
consumption, such as housing, the codperative movement, 
and government aid to the consumer. 

Production includes earning a living, choosing vocations, 
the organization of business, banking, agriculture, organized 
labor, distribution of income, corporate business. 

Communication includes the motion picture, the radio, the 
press, the postal system. 

Transportation includes all of the means in which passen- 
gers and goods are transported from place to place, including 
the railroad, the automobile, the boat, the airplane, and high- 
ways. Emphasis here is on the movement of persons since 
movement of goods would be handled under the heading of 
production. 


The Place of the Subjects in a Functional Curriculum 


Earlier in this chapter we pointed out the place of the 
basic tools in the learning unit. In a curriculum organized 
around areas of living the question always arises: “What is 
the relation of the conventional subjects to such curriculum?” 
Roughly, there are four ways in which the subjects enter 
into a curriculum of living: 


1. Conventional subject-matter is introduced as it is needed in 
the study of the many aspects of living. For example, in a study 
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of water supply, it is necessary to understand why alum is added 
to raw water; why chlorine is added to the filtered water, etc. 

2. Isolated learning of the tool subjects is for purposes of cor- 
recting individual difficulties and for the purpose of increasing 
levels of attainment. For example, a deficiency in reading may be 
treated separately in a special period, depending upon individual 
needs. 

3. It is conceivable that at the end of a year’s work in a study 
of contemporary problems a class may wish to make a chronological 
summary of events. Or, a class may wish to isolate and summarize 
all the physical facts covered in a given period. These are desirable 
developments which enable the pupil to see facts and principles in 
a somewhat different orientation. It should be understood, how- 
ever, that a subject review is merely supplementary to the func- 
tional study of areas of living. 

4. Separate subjects may be studied at all times as electives. 
There is no reason why a group should be refused the opportunity 
of studying grammar, physiology, geometry, the American novel, 
etc., if it feels that it has a special interest in these fields of learning. 


LEARNING SEQUENCE IN THE CURRICULUM 


Generally speaking, the proposals for curriculum reorgan- 
ization which are deeply and broadly conceived, are built 
on one axis showing the areas of living and on a second axis 
showing the progressive levels of child development. Thus 
far our discussion has been concerned with the first of the 
factors in the framework of the curriculum. 

The second of these factors, the levels of maturation, fur- 
nish the sequence of learning activities year by year. These 
are more difficult to isolate, and furthermore, we have rela- 
tively little guidance in theory and practice. We have the 
meager proposals of a half-dozen working groups, based 
partly on experience with activity curriculums and partly 
upon the proposals of curriculum planners. Under the circum- 
stances, our recommendation in this issue will have to be 
regarded as extremely tentative and flexible. 
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Let us consider the levels of child development in the 
curriculum plans already studied for scope. These include: 
The Dewey School, The Decroly School, The Virginia Cur- 
riculum Program, The Mississippi Curriculum Program, 
The California State Curriculum Program, and The Santa 
Barbara Curriculum Program. 


The Dewey School 


Judging from a recent account of the Laboratory School,'! 
founded by John Dewey in 1896 as an integral part of the 
University of Chicago, a great deal of attention was given to 
fitting learning to the “stages of growth” of the child. Gen- 
erally speaking, the school recognized three levels of matura- 
tion which passed into one another gradually. The first 
extended from the age of four to eight. In this period the 
children were concerned with doing and telling, but with 
little conscious reflection. The second period from eight to 
ten emphasized securing ability to read, write, and figure in 
relation to the experiences of children. The third period 
lasted until the thirteenth year. Here skills were acquired 
and used in problems of investigation and reflection leading 
to the making of generalizations. For convenience the work 
of each age group was concerned with a major topic. 

Age four and five. In this group the central topic was the home 
and household occupation. 

Age six. The work of this group centered around the study of 
present-day occupations with emphasis upon supplying the neces- 
sities of life. 

Age seven. The work of this group centered around the historical 
development of the fundamental occupations with special emphasis 
upon the progress made in invention and discovery. 

Age eight. The work centered around the trading and maritime 
activities of the Phoenicians and then moved on to the major topic 
of world exploration and discoveries. 


11K. C. Mayhew, and A. C. Edwards, The Dewey School (New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Co., 1936), pp. 52-55, 141-144, 250-267. 
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Age nine. The work of the previous grade served as a transition 
to the settlement of local adventurers and pioneers. 

Age ten. In this group the studies centered around the activities 
of the Colonial period. 

Age eleven. The European backgrounds of the nations that had 
established colonies in America were studied. 

Age twelve. In this group the children began to study knowl- 
edge logically arranged including such subjects as science, history, 
language, etc. 

Age thirteen. The work covered the early Colonial period of 
United States history, science, current events, photography, etc. 

Age fourteen to fifteen. The work in science was continued; 
mathematics was begun; shop-work and languages were included. 


A clear picture of the stages of development does not 
emerge from the above experiment. We do not wish to imply 
that learning did not keep pace with the growth of the chil- 
dren. On the contrary, it leaves us with the impression that, 
although the levels of maturation are difficult to isolate and 
classify, it is yet possible for an understanding teacher to 
guide learning by flexible group choices from the many as- 
pects of child living. 


The Decroly School 


The Decroly School '? which had its beginnings in 1901 
was organized around the fundamental needs of children. 
Contrary to the theory of the Dewey School, the sequence 
of these needs was immaterial, the treatment of any one of 
them varying with the maturity of the children. The centers 
chosen depended upon the facilities of the school environ- 
ment, the interest of the children, and their language develop- 
ment. 

For the first and second year there are several centers of 
interest around which all the work revolves. Beginning with 
the third grade the activities for the entire year turn about 
a single center of interest. Some of the centers of learning 


12 A. Hamaide, The Decroly Class, op. cit., pp. 185-233. 
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for the first year were fruits, clothing, fire, and the sun. For 
the second year, they were water, wood, plants, and trans- 
portation. The center of interest for the third year was “The 
Need to Work,” and for the fourth year it was “Defense 
Against Enemies and Dangers.” 

On the basis of the two schools described thus far, we 
are confirmed in our impression that the best clues to the 
maturity of any age group appear to come from immediate 
contact with a class which makes a selection within the broad 
limits of the areas of living which are common to all indi- 
viduals. 


The Virginia Curriculum 


The sequence of centers of interest in the Virginia curric- 
ulum does not appear to grow out of a theory of levels of 
child growth. The descriptive statement implies that, at least 
to grade five, a study of children’s grade interests preceded 
the formulation of the pattern of child development which is 
given below. Some of the more specific fields in which chil- 
dren are interested are enumerated. Above the fifth grade, 
the sequence seems to move toward the development of a 
social ideal, the building of an improved social order. The 
sequence of grade topics follows: 


1. Home and School Life. The curriculum for grade one grows 
out of the pupils’ interest in the life of their homes and their school. 

2. Community Life. In grade two the curriculum grows out of 
the pupils’ experiences in exploring the various phases of life in 
their community. 

3. Adaptation of Life to Environmental Forces of Nature. The 
third grade considers life in communities which differ from that 
with which the child is acquainted. 

4. Adaptation of Life to Advancing Physical Frontiers. In grade 
four the center of interest is broadened to include the more complex 
adaptations required as physical frontiers are advanced. 

5. Effects of Inventions and Discoveries upon Our Living. In 
grade five the pupils explore the inventions and discoveries which 
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make possible a civilization in which man controls and directs natu- 
ral forces. 

6. Effects of Machine Production upon Our Living. In this grade 
the children develop an understanding of the broader implications 
of machine production upon the major functions of social life. 

7. Social Provision for Codperative Living. In grade seven the 
child sees the increasing complexity and interdependence of modern 
life resulting from increasing control of physical resources. 

8. Adaptation of Our Living through Nature, Social and Me- 
chanical Inventions and Discoveries. The first year of the secondary 
school is devoted to an investigation of the characteristics of con- 
temporary life which have their origin in the mechanical revolution. 

9. Agrarianism and Industrialism, and Their Effects upon Our 
Living. In this grade a thorough comparison of agrarianism and 
industrialism is made for the purpose of determining their relative 
contributions to the general welfare. 

10. Effects of a Changing Culture and Changing Social Insti- 
tutions upon Our Living. In grade ten the students investigate the 
ways in which economic and social changes have modified our 
culture and the effects of these changes upon the individual and 
society. 

11. Effects of a Continuously Planning Social Order upon Our 
Living. In grade eleven the pupils consider ways in which our social 
forces and institutions might be regulated, reorganized, and co- 
ordinated to effect a greatly improved social order. 


The centers of interest for each of the grades given above 
are at best a committee generalization. It is doubtful 
whether such a generalization as “adaptation of life to ad- 
vancing physical frontiers” is a satisfactory key to the par- 
ticular activities which a group of children will choose to 
pursue. It should be pointed out, in justice to the Virginia 
program, that since the teacher is expected to be guided by 
the needs and interests of any particular class, the teacher 
need not feel that the grade topic will restrict her. It is our 
impression that the sequence as given above was agreed upon 
to facilitate an orderly description of the program and to 
stress the importance of continuity. 
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The Mississippi Curriculum 


The sequence in the Mississippi curriculum is determined 
by the institutions, movements, and other forces which in- 
fluence living. For any particular year that institution, move- 
ment, or invention is chosen which is of interest to children 
on that grade level. In the lower elementary grades (one to 
three) the major social influence that is characteristic of this 
period is life in home, school, and community. For the upper 
elementary grades (four to six) it is the relation of life to the 
physical and social environment. For the junior high-school 
grades (seven to nine) it is the individual’s adjustment to 
and use of the physical and social environment. For the sen- 
ior high school (ten to twelve) it is the problems and trends 
in living. 

The Mississippi sequence differs from the Virginia se- 
quence only in a few minor details for the first six grades. 
On the other hand, the secondary sequence of the Mississippi 
program represents a marked departure from the Virginia 
outline. The centers of interest for the secondary grades are 
as follows: 


Grade seven. Improving the Home and School 

Grade eight. Finding a Place in the Community and Social Life 

Grade nine. Using Science and Social and Governmental Agen- 
cies 

Grade ten. Problems in Improving Biological and Material Con- 
ditions Through the Ages 

Grade eleven. Problems in Improving Social, Economic, and 
Business Conditions Through the Ages 

Grade twelve. Influences and Trends in American Life 


In the Mississippi plan which was formulated under the 
same leadership as the Virginia plan a few changes were in- 
troduced. First, it is clearly indicated that the major influ- 
ences of life are used as the basis of the sequence. Second, 
four stages of growth are clearly marked. Third, the sequence 
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for the secondary grades is revised and simplified. The pro- 
cedure followed in assigning the societal forces and institu- 
tions to each grade level is not given. Again, it is our belief 
that, intelligently handled, there is considerable opportunity 
for selection of units year by year within the proposed flex- 
ible framework. 

Our own interpretation of the basis for the Mississippi se- 
quence is that it was determined by the complexity of the 
institutions or processes. In the first three grades the near 
comes first, presumably because it is the most understand- 
able. Geographical discovery comes before scientific inven- 
tion. Social institutions precede biological conditions, and 
these are followed by economic influence. As we close the 
analysis of the Mississippi program, it seems to us that it is 
not necessary to have one outline of child growth. It begins 
to appear that it is possible to make a selection from the 
environmental conditions which surround the child, partic- 
ularly the organization of areas of school living. 


The California Curriculum 


A committee organized by the California State Depart- 
ment of Education '* devoted considerable time to a study 
of the levels of child development. It found very little guid- 
ance in tested knowledge for any level except that of early 
childhood. Some of the characteristics of each age group were 
enumerated, and the following organization was tentatively 
accepted by the group as a guide to units of work on each 
level. 


Kindergarten to grade two. The child and its immediate environ- 
ment 
Grades three to four. The basic physical, material, manipulative 


13H. Heffernan, “Second Report of the Committee on Scope and Se- 
quence of Major Learnings in the Curriculum,” California Schools, Vol. 8 
(July, 1936), pp. 216-230. 
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means by which man has learned to control his environment, 
as, for example, in primitive and pioneer life 

Grades five to six. The basic scientific, mechanical instruments 
by which man has learned to control his environment as shown 
in the history of records, travel, and lighting 

Grades seven to nine. Personal adjustment to self and social and 
physical environment as in transportation, power, industries, 
government 

Grades ten to twelve. Orientation to problems of personal, social, 
economic, and political life 

Grades thirteen to fourteen. Logical synthesis and organization 
around life purposes of knowledge and experience 


To summarize the above, the sequence of developing 
themes begins with the near for the primary grades. The in- 
termediate grades again are concerned with what is near to 
the child in the history of culture. In the junior high school 
the theme is economic and social institutions. In the senior 
high school the same theme occurs but apparently with a 
greater amount of critical evaluation. There is a real ques- 
tion whether the reversion to primitive culture in the inter- 
mediate grades is justifiable. In the first place, there seems 
to be a break in the continuity of the plan; in the second 
place, there is some doubt as to the significance of primitive 
culture to the child; in the third place, there is considerable 
danger of too much emphasis on the past which does not 
function in the life of the child. The sequence which we are 
here considering, like all the preceding ones, is sociological to 
a greater degree than it is psychological. The physical and 
social environment of the child seems to be a greater deter- 
minant than the maturational pattern. 


The Santa Barbara Curriculum 


In the Santa Barbara city and county program the 
activities in the several functions of human living on each 
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educational level are unified by reference to an integrative 
theme. These are concerned, successively, with the child’s 
immediate environment, the expanding world, the rdéle of 
technology, the réle of social change, and the development 
of plans for peaceful and orderly social change. In order to 
give definite meaning to the integrative theme for each grade, 
it is expressed more specifically in a series of grade centers 
of attention which follow: 


Kindergarten to grade one. Adjustment to self, home, school, and 
neighborhood groups 

Grade two. Adjustment to community 

Grade three to four. Further adjustment to our modern com- 
munity through understanding of the basic functions of living 
carried on by historical cultures of Santa Barbara and Cali- 
fornia 

Grade five. Experiences with modern power machine techniques 
used in carrying out the basic functions of human living in 
our nation 

Grade six to seven. Experiences with those newer techniques, 
utilization of which has caused rapid social and economic 
changes and increasing interdependence of peoples in our mod- 
ern world 

Grade eight. A broader and deeper understanding and a more 
intelligent utilization of new discoveries and techniques based 
upon the principles underlying the biological environment and 
their applications 

Grade nine. A broader and deeper understanding and intelligent 
utilization of new discoveries and techniques based upon the 
principles underlying the physical environment and their ap- 
plications 

Grade ten. Orientation and thorough understanding and appreci- 
ating the changes necessary in individual, social, and vocational 
activities as newer techniques are variously utilized in carry- 
ing out the basic functions of human living 

Grade eleven. Orientation and thorough broadening and deepen- 

ing understandings and appreciations of the relative merits of 

possible democratic solutions of the critical and persistent 

problem caused by an uneven development of new techniques 
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on the one hand and the development of American institutions 
and social controls on the other 

Grade twelve and on. Further and more concerted attempts to 
formulate a reasoned philosophy of living which will be thor- 
oughly in harmony with the aspirations of democracy and 
which will include a predisposition toward the modification, 
through democratic processes, of social arrangements for the 
promotion of the general welfare 


The series of grade emphases for the first seven grades 
represents progressive enlargement of the horizon of the 
child, beginning with the home and radiating outward to in- 
clude the world. There is an interruption in this sequence 
in grades three and four at which time some attention is 
given to historical cultures of Santa Barbara and California. 
From grades eight to eleven the biological, physical, and 
social advances made by men are considered successively. 
These reveal a social lag which is the emphasis given to the 
work in the eleventh grade. On the basis of the foregoing 
analysis, the twelfth year is devoted to the development of a 
philosophy of democratic living. 

This outline represents great achievement in the sequential 
plan designed to improve the social order. With several 
similar plans discussed hitherto it deserves careful observa- 
tion because it gives promise of the fulfilment of the goal set 
for education by a great body of contemporary, forward- 
looking leaders. Here, as in other plans, the levels of child 
growth are given in terms of the social environment and the 
goals of living. 


SUMMARY AND CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF 
SEQUENCE 


We have reported several proposed patterns of learning 
sequence. These may be classified into four types depending 
upon the principles which underlie the suggested sequence: 
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1. Levels of Mental Development. This basis of a learning se- 
quence for successive age levels is illustrated in the Dewey School 
which distinguished three stages of growth: (a) doing and telling, 
(d) using the tools of knowledge, (c) making generalizations. 

2. Nearness in Time and Space. Many elementary-school out- 
lines follow an order of nearness in time and space. These usually 
begin with the home and progress to the community, the city, the 
state, the nation, the world. An example of this is the elementary 
sequence in the Santa Barbara schools reported earlier in this dis- 
cussion. 

3. Complexity of Social Processes. Apparently using instructional 
experience as a guide some programs arrange the grade themes 
in the order of the complexity of institutions and social processes. 
In the Mississippi program geographical discoveries come before 
scientific invention; simple social institutions and biological proc- 
esses come before economic organization. 

4. Progress Toward a Social Ideal. This pattern of sequence is 
used in programs which move toward the development of a social 
ideal. The attainment of the goal is dependent upon growth in 
social understanding. For example, the Santa Barbara sequence 
for secondary grades builds successively toward a cultivation of a 
willingness to participate in improving the social order. This in- 
volves understanding of biological and physical progress; which is 
followed by an analysis of social organization. At this stage the 
pupil grasps the need for improvement in social organization; this 
leads, finally, to the planning of a better society. 


The above classifications of the bases of grade sequences 
help us to understand how different groups interpret levels of 
growth, for, in a sense, all of the types of grade sequence 
enumerated above imply levels of development. We could 
discover no basis of sequence which was not arbitrary. The 
grade centers or themes were committee generalizations made 
to simplify and facilitate thinking about the curriculum. 

Despite the lack of agreement in principle or in organiza- 
tion of grade interests, we are convinced that every plan is 
susceptible of a high degree of adjustment to the levels in 
child development. Each of the programs founded on areas 
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of living proposed a flexible sequence for the grades which 
was largely suggestive and not required. Each recognized the 
importance of a large amount of group initiative in the 
choice of the learning units for a specific class. 

When the curriculum is conceived as a series of subjects, 
each having a well-defined content, it is relatively simpler to 
determine the grade level for each subject or its parts. One 
needs only to determine experimentally or empirically the 
grade level in which a phase of a subject is well learned. 
This accounts for the fairly well-standardized grade place- 
ment of the four fundamental arithmetical processes applied 
to integers, fractions, and decimals. When the curriculum is 
conceived as a series of lifelike experiences, its sequential 
arrangement raises many new questions about which we have 
discovered very few answers in theory, in research, or in 
experience. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that a clear picture of the 
stages of development does not emerge from our analysis of 
the foregoing proposed sequences, that there is a wide di- 
versity in organization and in point of view. With a single 
possible exception, every pattern of sequence that we have 
examined subordinates maturation to elements in the social 
environment. Instead of such classification as concrete think- 
ing, abstract thinking, and the like; they are adjustment to 
the home, adjustment to the community, etc. The levels of 
maturation are expressed neither in terms of tool processes 
such as addition nor as psychological processes such as 
memorization. They are always expressed in terms of spe- 
cific phases of living. 

We have pointed out that the present information about 
the stages of the development of the child is too inadequate 
to warrant the making of specific recommendations, but for 
practical purposes in a particular situation any one of the 
following three procedures is proposed: 
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1. From the plans developed hitherto further study might yield 
a modified outline of centers of grade interest. 

2. In analyzing the several areas of living for learning units, 
a selection might be made from those that have been successfully 
taught in the many existing activity curriculums. Although these 
have been organized without regard to any systematic plan of living, 
they do contain a great wealth of units of work which definitely 
relate to specific areas like home life, community life, etc. Let us 
assume that a unit on milk has been successfully taught in the third 
grade. It is reasonable to assume that it might be appropriately in- 
troduced on that grade level in a functionally organized curriculum. 

3. The third possible approach at our present stage of knowledge 
concerning maturation may be a tentative assignment of grade in- 
terests to the various grades by competent teachers on each grade 
level. These could be modified on the basis of experience. 


It should be remembered that any allocation of grade 
centers of interest or units of work is tentative and that the 
environment, recent events, the seasons, the ability of pupil, 
and the choice of the pupils themselves will determine exactly 
what enterprises should be undertaken in any grade. Using 
the areas of living as a guide, the individual class is the best 
clue to the selection of those specific aspects of experience to 
be explored. The course of study is merely a tentative plan 
or a record of past experience. It is not a fixed outline to be 
covered by every class. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter we have discussed a new organization of 
the curriculum paralleling the major divisions of human 
activity. Eventually, this movement will result in a classifica- 
tion of the learning activities which will bear little resem- 
blance to our present organization of subjects. Much progress 
has already been made in this direction. We have not made 
comparable progress in formulating a simple guide to the 
stages of child development. Until this is done, it is safe to 
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experiment with modifications of the grade centers presented 
in this chapter. 

The principal plans of curriculum organization discussed 
in this chapter have the outstanding qualities of coherence 
and lifelikeness. They represent a unity of design and a 
continuity of purpose which give clear direction to all of the 
work of the school. Whether these plans ultimately conform 
to unity of learning in the child will depend largely upon the 
teacher’s understanding of children and her day-by-day se- 
lection of learning enterprises. 

A final word to those who fear that the foregoing formula- 
tions of the framework of the curriculum will be imposed 
upon the child from above. It is quite correct to say that the 
broad planning of areas of living and levels of growth are 
planned in advance. These, however, furnish only the frame- 
work of the curriculum. They are presented as suggestions; 
they are flexible and subject to modification by mature and 
independent thinkers. In any case, there is no intent to in- 
terfere with the day-by-day planning which is done by 
teacher and pupils in the classroom. The particular units of 
work, their direction and scope are definitely left to group 
planning in the classroom. These will depend upon the inter- 
ests, abilities, environment, and resources of each group of 
children. 











CHAPTER V 
PLANNING FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


HE process of curriculum reconstruction touches every 
phase of the work of the school. The persons engaged 
in it are busy people. They have many duties and respon- 
sibilities. Reading, visits, conferences, committee sessions, 
preparation of materials, study of pupils, are going on con- 
tinually. Emergency demands arise and must be met. Pres- 
sure may be exerted from various quarters to secure tangible 
products. In consequence, there is the danger that cur- 
riculum workers may go from one activity to another with- 
out the broad overview and intelligent forethought that are 
essential to a good program of curriculum reconstruction. 
Careful planning is imperative. 


THE PLACE OF THE IDEAL IN CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


Planning implies inevitably a purpose to be achieved, an 
ideal to be attained. We do not just plan; we plan toward 
something. What is this something? What is the goal toward 
which those who plan activities in curriculum development 
are seeking to move? 

Evidently the ideal in curriculum development, like ideal 
goals in education generally or in government, will differ 
for different people and will reflect their distinctive philoso- 
phies. The attempt here is to list some of the characteristics 
of a program of curriculum development which seem to the 


committee desirable to adopt as a general ideal if the func- 
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tion of the curriculum outlined in the previous chapter is to 
be achieved. 

Curriculum development should be carried on democrati- 
cally. There needs to be widespread participation in the 
process by teachers, principals, supervisors, other special- 
ists, and the superintendent. Major decisions as to basic 
principles, objectives, scope, organization are to be made co- 
operatively. 

The curriculum should be based on careful study of world 
life and of the child, as two major determiners of the educa- 
tional process and objectives, and on careful analysis of 
the relative value of alternative experiences for promoting 
child growth. In short, research into all aspects of the pro- 
gram is essential to thoroughgoing curriculum development. 

The process of rebuilding the curriculum should be well 
articulated as regards the agencies concerned: state school 
systems, county school systems, city school systems, indi- 
vidual schools, professional organizations, lay groups. Un- 
der the American concept with a large degree of local au- 
tonomy in educational policies but with some control by state 
and occasionally by county authorities and with consider- 
able influence exercised by professional organizations, effi- 
ciency demands reasonable articulation and codrdination of 
efforts. No one agency should carry on work in this field 
without taking into consideration the work of other agencies 
that operate in the same geographical area. Thus, city cur- 
riculum programs need to be planned with due regard to 
curriculum activities in the state as a whole. Similarly, the 
plans for revision in one field, such as health education, 
should take into account the plans under way in other fields. 

Curriculum development is of necessity a continuous 
process. As long as change remains the most constant char- 
acteristic of the social order, there should be no fixed cur- 
riculum, because a static curriculum cannot aid children to 
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understand and meet intelligently the issues of a changing 
order. The curriculum must always be in the process of be- 
coming. 

Periodic syntheses of the best that has been attained up 
to a particular time constitute a helpful element in a cur- 
riculum program. Beginning teachers need to have available 
for their use reports of the pupil experiences found to be 
most valuable in promoting pupil growth. Teachers in ser- 
vice, however much they are sharing in curriculum work, can 
make individual advances in but a small sector; they should 
base their teaching procedures in most sectors on the best 
thinking and experience of all students of the curriculum. 
Even in a changing program there are constants which can 
serve as the teacher’s point of departure for further ad- 
vance. 

Activities in curriculum-rebuilding should yield products 
that are flexible and adaptable to the needs of the many dif- 
ferent individuals who will use these products. There must 
be freedom and encouragement to each teacher to adapt the 
products of group thought and experimentation to the dis- 
tinctive needs and characteristics of his particular group of 
pupils. 

The process of curriculum development should be accom- 
panied by continuous appraisal. It needs to provide periodi- 
cally for evaluation of the curriculum as developed to that 
point in terms of the effects on pupils, teachers, and the 
community as a whole. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOOD PLANNING IN 
CURRICULUM WORK 


Plans differ greatly in merit. It is desirable that plans be 
judged as to probable value before they are put into exe- 
cution. But on what bases should planning for curriculum 
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development be appraised? Several of the more important 
criteria are suggested. 

Good planning implies a rather clearly defined concept 
of the nature of the result sought. The planners need to have 
in mind an ideal of the kind of program of curriculum de- 
velopment toward which they are working. The planning 
for a program that involves rethinking of the curriculum 
problem by all teachers will differ greatly from planning 
that is aimed only at new courses of study. In any event, the 
purpose should be clear. 

Good planning is based on the facts in the situation. The 
level of educational thinking of the community, the philoso- 
phy of the teachers, the nature of the professional leader- 
ship available, the existing educational program, and the 
adequacy of potential financial support are illustrations of 
the types of facts which a workable plan cannot disregard. 
Thus, if the community is complacent concerning the pres- 
ent curriculum, the plan may need to emphasize interpreta- 
tion to the public of the importance of continuing improve- 
ment in the educational process. 

Good planning involves at every stage perception of varied 
possibilities and reasoned choice among them in terms of 
their probable contribution to the general purpose adopted. 
For example, in regard to organization of personnel the 
plan should array several possible organizations and should 
present a choice among them on the basis of the relevant 
facts. Indeed, planning at its best is a succession of choices. 
The planning is good if many alternatives are envisioned and 
if intelligent choice is made among them. 

Good planning for curriculum development takes into 
consideration the other plans and activities under way that 
affect the same pupil or teacher personnel, the same equip- 
ment, the same objectives. This means that good planning 
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for curriculum development cannot be done without the co- 
operation of the forces concerned with the plans for build- 
ings, the policies regarding textbooks, the program in 
teacher-training, the provision for pupil-guidance, etc. 

Good planning is done in such a way that the plan is ac- 
cepted understandingly and whole-heartedly by all those 
who are to share in working it out. People work best when 
they believe in the basic purpose and plan. Ordinarily, such 
acceptance and belief result from participation in choice of 
the purpose and in the construction of the plan. 

Good planning provides both for the long-range program 
and for the immediate, transitional activities. The program 
in broad outlines needs to cover a relatively long period of 
time. Similarly, the plan should give in much more detail 
the activities for the period immediately ahead and outline 
the steps in the direction of the type of curriculum sought 
ultimately. The long-range plan gives perspective; the tran- 
sitional plan promotes immediate progress. 

Good planning is flexible. The planning group cannot an- 
ticipate in advance the full program of curriculum develop- 
ment in any particular situation any more than a teacher 
can predict precisely what activities will prove to be most 
appropriate and most educative for a particular class of pu- 
pils. The distinction should be made between those aspects 
that can be planned in advance and those that cannot. 
Amendment is to be expected and welcomed. 

Good planning for curriculum development is adapted to 
the financial resources available. Some program is possible 
in every school system, but its magnitude and character will 
depend largely on the amount of money that can be used. 
Curriculum planners need to be realistic in facing the prob- 
lem of financial limitations on plans. At the same time, work- 
ers should recognize that more money can usually be secured 
if the public is convinced that the proposal will materially 
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improve the prospect of pupil growth. Furthermore, intelli- 
gent curriculum workers may be able to point out possible 
savings in other school expenditures through which the 
funds needed for curriculum improvement can be secured. 
It should be remembered, too, that much can be done with 
very little additional funds. 

Good planning is marked by enthusiasm. No great ac- 
complishment comes in any field without people who care, 
without leaders who have faith in their principles and who 
have a certain fervor in seeing that these principles have a 
fair trial. Horace Mann contributed greatly to the improve- 
ment of the educational program, in part because of his un- 
derstanding of the problems of his time, but in part because 
of his zeal for the cause. 

The final test of good planning is that it shall be work- 
able. The workability of a plan cannot be foretold with com- 
plete assurance and can be demonstrated only after the plan 
is in effect. Yet much trouble may be avoided if plans are 
reviewed by experienced, sympathetic experts before they 
are put into operation, and modifications made in the light 
of the suggestions received. It is much less costly in time 
and money to make corrections at the planning stage than 
at the stage of execution. 


ELEMENTS IN EFFECTIVE PLANNING 


The planning process requires the prevision of all the 
varied activities which need to be carried on in order to 
realize an effective program of curriculum development. For 
the purposes of discussion, the planning is here analyzed 
into elements that are treated separately. Actually, however, 
these elements are closely related, and the majority continue 
throughout the entire process. The order of presentation has 
little significance because the activities go on simultaneously 
to a large degree and tend to influence each other. 
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Choice of Purpose 


The precise purpose to be served by the curriculum- 
development program needs to be settled early. Aimless ac- 
tivities are unlikely to be fruitful. Possible purposes are 
many. In the past, the commonest purpose has been to pre- 
pare a course of study for a subject or for one or more 
grades. More recently the dominant purpose tends to be the 
improvement of the life of the school through the rethinking 
by the teachers of the experiences provided in relation to 
the nature of the pupils and the objectives sought. There 
are differences of opinion, too, as to who should make the 
decision as to purpose. Some hold that the person of highest 
rank in the group—superintendent or principal or super- 
visor as the case may be—should decide for the group. 
Others hold that the group should think critically and de- 
cide democratically on the purpose to be adopted. Good 
planning calls for the adoption of some major purpose for 
the program as a whole. Because this decision is so crucial, 
this book seeks to provide the material for critical thought 
concerning the bases and purposes of education which the 
curriculum should be designed to serve. 


Organization of Personnel 


The plan should include an early decision as to the dis- 
tinctive functions of the persons concerned and the interre- 
lationships among them. Superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, specialists of one kind or another, and laymen with 
unique points of view—all are found in school systems other 
than the smallest. Which ones of these should participate in 
the program? Just what part should each type of worker 
take? What committees, if any, should be set up? How 
should they be selected? How are they to be kept informed 
as to each other’s work? These are a few of the questions 
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that the planning stage should answer, at least for the in- 
itial attack on the problem. Whatever may be the detailed 
solutions to these questions, the plan should insure that all 
persons in the educational system engage in the continuous 
rethinking of the curriculum problem in order to secure their 
understanding of and contribution to the purposes and the 
means of achieving them. 


Survey of the Situation 


Good planning includes provision for systematic and com- 
prehensive inventory of the situation. Such an inventory 
will collect information concerning at least the following: 


The community—its potentialities and its deficiencies 

The pupils—their physical condition, mentality, and other fac- 
tors that influence their growth 

The success of the present curriculum—the degree to which pu- 
pils now attain adopted objectives 

The teachers—their training, experience, and basic social and 
educational philosophy 

The curriculum—the experiences at present made available for 
pupils 


Adoption of Basic Pattern or Scope 


In many school systems concerned with curriculum con- 
struction the question of basic organization of the program 
as a whole is barely raised; the conventional pattern of sub- 
jects is assumed. But the review of progress in seeking ‘an 
improved pattern given in the preceding chapter should chal- 
lenge all curriculum workers to reéxamine their existing pat- 
terns from the point of view of the needs both of the child 
and of the social order. The question to be answered is: 
What grouping of pupil experiences is likely to contribute 
most to the attainment of the goals sought? Is it subjects— 
such as reading, arithmetic, geography, civics, chemistry, 
English literature? Is it broader groupings of subject-matter 
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fields—such as quantitative thinking, social studies, science, 
the arts? Is it the areas represented by the Cardinal Princi- 
ples of Secondary Education? Is it themes—such as interde- 
pendence, population, man’s increasing control over nature? 
Is it social functions—such as protection and conservation 
of life, property, and natural resources; consumption of 
goods and services; recreation? Is it areas of human ex- 
perience—such as home life, leisure, citizenship, organized 
social life? The decision as to pattern or scope should be 
made thoughtfully, for it conditions every subsequent act 
in curriculum development. 


Canvassing of Research Findings 


No group of curriculum workers needs to start from 
scratch. For at least half a century serious students of ed- 
ucation have been studying problems and accumulating evi- 
dence. Much has been discovered about the characteristics 
of children and youth, about the learning process, about the 
relative value of various possible experiences in which growth 
occurs. A tremendous mass of reports of studies is available. 
Better still, many summaries of findings in major fields have 
been prepared. True, much of this research relates to learn- 
ing in the conventional subject pattern. But children are go- 
ing to learn to read and write and spell and sing in any 
pattern that may be adopted, and many of the findings are 
usable in systems that use patterns other than subjects. 
Curriculum workers need to take into account—more than 
that, need to use as fully as possible—the information now 
available about the nature of children and the learning proc- 
ess and about the relative value of different experiences. 


Development of Units of Learning Experience 


The preceding chapter has pointed out varied bases of 
the learning unit. After the decision as to pattern or scope 
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is made, the choice must be made as to the type of unit to 
be used. The good plan provides then for the development 
of units for each stage of child growth. Each unit should 
contribute in maximum degree toward the ongoing growth 
of the pupils. Each unit should be planned in order to adapt 
as far as possible the experiences met to the distinctive 
needs, purposes, and abilities of the pupils in the group. 
Each unit should be developed by actual trial in the class- 
room, accompanied by as comprehensive an appraisal as can 
be applied. 

An important question to consider in this connection is 
the extent to which the most valuable units or activities are 
to be selected and recommended for general use in the school 
system. Recent practice has tended toward the provision for 
each age level of many alternative units from which teach- 
ers and pupils choose those which seem to fit best the needs 
of their particular classes. This point of view has much to 
commend it. Yet it is conceivable that some major units are 
of such great value to pupils that they should be used by all. 

Another question relates to sequence of units. Unquestion- 
ably the insistence on rigid adherence to certain sequences 
that has characterized education generally is not warranted. 
Children can and do learn in and out of school in varied 
orders. It may be significant, however, that in the California 
program a committee has been appointed on the scope and 
sequence of major learnings in the curriculum. Considera- 
tion needs to be given to the sequence in which experiences 
are provided in order to prevent wasteful duplication and 
to insure continuous development. 

The two questions just raised are of special importance 
in situations where there is much shifting of pupils from 
school to school, a condition fairly common in urban school 
systems. Here it may be desirable to have all schools in the 
system use, as a portion of the work assigned to each grade, 
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selected important units of pupil experience, and to hold to 
some order in the use of these units. Other forms of adjust- 
ment may be used. Records of school experience of indi- 
vidual pupils may be kept in greater detail and transmitted 
with them when they change schools. Shorter units may be 
recommended to lessen the handicap of pupils who change 
schools during the term. 


Development of Pupil Records 


The entire book accepts the need for planning pupil ex- 
periences in terms of the needs, abilities, and purposes of 
the pupil. The curriculum program, therefore, should pro- 
vide for means of studying the pupil from every significant 
approach. Usable records need to be developed and used. 


Teacher-Training 


Planning for curriculum reconstruction involves inevita- 
bly the improvement of the teacher, both before and after 
entering upon active service. The assumption here made is 
that the most effective form of training in service is through 
participation in planning and carrying out the program of 
improvement of instruction. Teachers, like children, grow 
through doing. They need the opportunity to help rethink 
the problem of guiding children through educative experi- 
ences. Study programs have been found extremely helpful 
in the orientation of teachers, especially in the curriculum 
activities of several southern states. After preliminary ori- 
entation has been given, further training is gained through 
assistance in the development, trial, and evaluation of im- 
proved learning opportunities for children. Widespread par- 
ticipation in every phase of the curriculum process appears 
to be the most certain method of insuring continuous growth 
on the part of teachers. 
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Interpretation to the Public 


The curriculum of a public school must satisfy not only 
the professional staff but also the parents and lay people 
generally. New ideas and changed patterns meet at least 
with inertia and often with active opposition from the public 
unless the reasons for modification have been made clear in 
advance. Even very minor changes may not be accepted. 
Certainly major alterations call for considerable interpreta- 
tion before they are generally acceptable in a community. 
All avenues of approach—parents’ meetings, forums, radio 
discussions, special bulletins, newspaper articles—need to 
be used to attain genuine understanding and approval of 
changes that are contemplated. One reason why certain state 
and city programs of curriculum revision have been success- 
ful is the continuous and varied activities conducted in pub- 
lic relations. In Virginia, for example, the newspaper editors 
of the state were called together early to hear an explana- 
tion of the background and the major purposes of the pro- 
gram. Brief, intensive campaigns will not do. What is needed 
is a continuous emphasis on interpreting the educational 
needs and the proposed program to all the people of the area 
affected by the new curriculum. 


Administrative Adjustments 


A major change in curriculum always involves corre- 
sponding changes in other elements of the school program. 
If growth in physical powers is sought, some type of gym- 
nasium facilities are needed. If experience in stage presen- 
tation is thought desirable, an auditorium is required or at 
least some substitute for an auditorium. If more experience 
is to be given in natural and physical science, equipment 
and supplies are needed. If records of individual pupils are 
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to be amplified, provision must be made for filing and pre- 
serving the information. If the single textbook is to be sup- 
plemented by reference books of varied types, they must 
be selected, bought, and made available for use. If trips and 
excursions are to be encouraged, school buses may be re- 
quired or other provision made for transportation. And so 
it goes. Modifications in the curriculum frequently call for 
changes that are commonly classed as administrative. The 
group that is charged with the responsibility of planning the 
reconstruction of the curriculum must concern itself also 
with planning for the administrative adjustments that will 
need to be made simultaneously if the new curriculum is to 
be effective. 








CHAPTER VI 


ORGANIZING EDUCATIONAL FORCES FOR CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 
HE educational and social philosophy set forth 
throughout this volume calls for a program of uni- 
versal education in which the needs of every individual are 
met through an education which is appropriate to his pe- 
culiar needs and ability. It assumes that human beings are 
unique and dynamic. It views them in their totality and as- 
sumes education to be a social process. Education is further 
viewed to be a process of growth, a really creative enterprise 
in which the standards of attainment emerge from learn- 
ing activities rather than being influences which determine 
learning activities. If a school is to realize such a philosophy 
and practice, it must provide the appropriate environment 
for the maximum creative growth of all of the children and 
teachers who are associated with the school, as well as for 
the corresponding growth on the part of the supporting com- 
munity. Thus the vital problem confronting educational 
leaders is that of developing a school life which is har- 
monious with a social philosophy of democracy and of ex- 
perimentalism. 

It goes without saying that the attainment of a school 
life of the type demanded by the educational and social 
philosophies set forth in this volume is an extremely diffi- 
cult undertaking. It is made more difficult by the fact that 
many of the practices in the organization and administration 
of our present schools are in direct violation of the philoso- 


phy of democracy and creative growth. The existing school 
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organization presents a large number of serious handicaps to 
the development of a really effective educational program. 
Among the more important of the obstacles to a creative 
educational program are the traditional courses of study, 
the system of grades and promotions, marking systems, au- 
thoritative systems of administration, and unsympathetic at- 
titudes on the part of school communities. 


OBSTACLES TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


The Rigid Course of Study 


The rigid course of study is without a doubt one of the 
major obstacles to the development of an educational pro- 
gram which in reality meets the needs of the children in our 
schools. No one can study education on any level without 
becoming convinced of the conflict between the more or less 
rigid and traditional curriculums and the life, needs, and 
interests of children and young people. It is almost impos- 
sible to find a school in which an inflexible course of study 
is not a real handicap to the attainment of a thoroughly 
democratic educational program. As an illustration, one fre- 
quently finds pupils in arithmetic working on, let us say, 
fractions when a cursory examination of their work reveals 
their weaknesses in the four fundamental operations. If one 
inquires of the teacher as to the reason for the teaching of 
material which is obviously unfitted to the needs of the pu- 
pils, she will almost without exception reply that the course 
of study calls for this material in this particular grade. When 
the teacher takes this position, she reveals the nature of her 
educational philosophy. It is probably true also that she 
gives the principal reason for the failure of schools to be- 
come really dynamic social institutions. 

If a child is ill and a doctor is called in, the doctor will 
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immediately begin a study of the child and the symptoms 
present. This study is an essentially individual undertaking. 
In a very real sense it is an effort to find a solution for a 
problem, to discover causes, to secure all the facts which 
may have a bearing upon the case. Any course of treatment 
recommended will, if the doctor is intelligent, be based upon 
a consideration of all the facts in the case and will be an es- 
sentially individual prescription. Thus in medical practice 
every patient is a problem which challenges the physician 
to find an appropriate individual solution. In contrast notice 
that every new pupil in the traditional school is expected to 
run the gamut of the existing curriculum. The teacher has 
on the shelf, so to say, a packed prescription which she assumes 
will meet the needs of all children. The teacher is concerned 
with discovering the ways and means whereby the child can 
meet the requirements set up in the course of study. In no real 
sense is this child a problem to the teacher. On the contrary, it 
is the course of study which is the problem. The teacher is thus 
prevented from any real attack upon the individual learning 
and growth problems of children. 

Here it is well for us to bear in mind that no two children 
attending our schools are alike. They are not only differ- 
ent but they are unique personalities. They have different 
rates of growth, different interests, varying capacities, and 
in their totality present widely different educational prob- 
lems. It is, of course, impossible to develop any course of 
study which can possibly meet the needs of a large group of 
widely different children—even in a single grade or room, 
let alone all of the children in a school or city. Therefore 
any course of study which presumes to state what shall be 
studied by children in a particular grade is certain to miss 
the mark for a large proportion of the children. Serious as 
this situation is, it does not constitute the most objection- 
able feature of the prescribed course-of-study system. The 
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worst objection to the rigid course of study lies in the fact 
that it is based upon a fundamentally unsound pattern of 
educational thinking. It assumes that education consists in 
the mastery of predetermined, fixed, and standardized bodies 
of subject-matter. It assumes that the school is already here. 
The child comes to it and must master what it has to offer 
if he is to be educated. It assumes that the child must be 
regimented and subordinated to the demands of bodies of 
subject-matter which have significance and priority in and 
of themselves. It assumes that books and subjects and bodies 
of knowledge are more important than boys and girls. 

The educational philosophy set forth in the preceding 
chapters of this book is in diametric opposition to the con- 
cept of education outlined in the above paragraph. This 
philosophy assumes that education is growth. It assumes 
that we shall choose such bodies of experience as will con- 
tribute to the growth of an individual child. It proceeds on 
the assumption that the child is more important than the 
subject. The conflict between the traditional course-of-study 
notion of education and that of a really dynamic and cre- 
ative educational concept is so direct and so vital that the 
prescribed course of study in the traditional sense becomes 
one of the major obstacles to a really creative and dynamic 
educational program. 

Were we to organize the school with primary regard for 
the welfare of children we would probably make sure that 
nowhere in that school do we have a book or pamphlet or 
set of instructions which prescribes the subject-matter to 
be taught to any group of children without regard to their 
needs, interests, or abilities. If such a plan were followed, 
courses of study we have known in the past would be com- 
pletely removed from all school systems. There will, of 
course, be those who will object to such a procedure, arguing 
that the teacher’s problem is so complicated and difficult 
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that some method must be found for helping her with it. 
Here we should hasten to reply that there is no thought of 
leaving the teacher without assistance; in fact, the teacher 
should be provided with materials and equipment and help 
of every sort. But in the preparation of these materials and 
in the giving of the help, care would be taken to see that 
the impression is never left with the teacher that in any 
grade or year of school a certain kind of content must be 
taught. On the other hand we would equip the teacher for 
a constant study of each child for the work of developing 
an essentially individual curriculum for each child in terms 
of his individual needs and capacities as well as in terms of 
the needs of the social group of which he is a part. Prefer- 
ably we would not call these materials a course of study. It 
would be far better to give them some title which would 
make clear to the teacher in unmistakable terms that there 
is no reason for her to assume that any unit or body of ex- 
perience or bit of material must be used in the education of 
any child at any given time. In short, we would so arrange 
the materials and set the stage of learning activities that 
the teacher would be literally and sharply confronted with 
the problem of developing a curriculum for each child. 

If we are not to have a formal course of study with grade 
allocations and subject-matter and the like, what is the 
source of the curriculum in any school? The answer is that 
the curriculum includes the total life of the child in school 
and community. It is influenced by teachers, by pupils, by 
community life, and by the interaction of all of these forces 
and agents. It is possible to observe this curriculum in actual 
operation. It can be described and reported to other people. 
The result is that we can appropriately have curriculum rec- 
ords, but we cannot appropriately have statements of curri- 
culums or educational plans which must be followed in de- 
tail in the educational life of individual children. This does 
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not mean that education is planless. It means rather that 
there must be a plan for every child and that this planning 
with reference to every child must undergo revision as the 
child develops. Therefore, the crucial problem in connection 
with curriculum work is to equip teachers for a constant 
study of individual children and of the community, in order 
that they may be instrumental in the creation of a school life 
of a really dynamic and creative character. Thus a most 
important activity in the improvement of the curriculum is 
the improvement of the teacher. 

The task of studying many children as individuals and of 
constantly studying the community is one of tremendous 
proportions. Here teachers need concrete and constant as- 
sistance. Illustrative materials can be provided in great 
quantities and varieties. Descriptions of practice in other 
schools can be helpful. Opportunities for teachers to visit 
other schools are likewise significant. Care must be taken, 
however, in the use of illustrative materials, of descriptions 
of practice in other schools, and in connection with visita- 
tion, to overcome the tendency to copy what is found. The 
important thing to remember is that no body of materials or 
curriculum practices takes precedence over the welfare of 
individual children. A commonly used phraseology suggests 
a more or less uniform course of study and indicates the ad- 
visability of asking teachers to make adaptations to the 
needs of individual children. This phraseology savors of the 
notion of adjusting the child to the school. It assumes that 
the school is already here and that the child comes to it and 
must in some way adjust himself to it. It would be far better 
to assume that the school has nothing to offer except an 
environment in which each child may make maximum edu- 
cational growth. This growth becomes a primary objective, 
and all books and courses of study, materials and aids, be- 
come means to an end. 
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Work along lines of curriculum improvement is often 
stressed as a means of teacher education in-service. With- 
out doubt very little could be found in the way of instruc- 
tional material for in-service education which would be su- 
perior to the study of curriculum problems. A word of 
caution is, however, in order. Too often curriculum work 
degenerates into a process whereby teachers engage merely 
in the development of courses of study that are to be more 
or less rigidly followed once they have been worked out. In 
other instances courses of study are developed to be em- 
ployed by entire states, counties, large cities, in which case 
there are grave dangers that they may become obstacles to 
creative living on the part of individual children. The ob- 
jectives of in-service training in relationship to curriculum 
problems should be the constant education of teachers so as 
to enable them to make the required individual studies of 
children and of communities that are requisite for the de- 
velopment of a really creative educational program which 
meets the needs of individual children. 


Grades, Promotion, and Marking Systems 


Traditional systems of grading, promotion, and evalua- 
tion are intimately connected with practices in relationship 
to courses of study. In traditional schools it is usual to point 
out in the course of study the standards of achievement 
which are requisite for promotion from grade to grade. In 
such a system a child cannot move from one grade to the 
other without meeting these standards. Growth is therefore 
not viewed as continuous but discontinuous and as taking 
place on artificial levels. If education consists of the con- 
tinuous reconstruction of experience, if the child’s growth is 
a continuous process, grades, promotions, and failures are 
obviously inappropriate devices. In fact, if in each school 
every child were given experiences which actually meet his 
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needs and abilities on every level of his development, there 
could not be any failure in the traditional sense of that word. 
One difficulty with grade standards and the entire grading 
system is that it is a wholly artificial pattern which can be 
perpetuated only if one refuses to be realistic. Every one 
knows that grades have long since lost their significance as 
far as their being descriptive of abilities of children is con- 
cerned. In the average school the children in a particular 
grade have no semblance of homogeneity in actual practice. 
Perhaps the best one can say is that they are often similar 
in chronological age. In abilities, interests, and in every 
other way, these children are widely different. Our grading 
system has therefore become a sham. 

Our present plans of extrinsic evaluation are important 
obstacles to the attainment of a creative educational pro- 
gram. Marking systems are usually based upon examina- 
tions of a narrow character that deal with merely mechani- 
cal phases of learning and have little to do with the total 
personality or the total growth of the individual. Moreover, 
the marking schemes are usually competitive in character. 
They assume that human beings can be arranged in a hier- 
archy from best to worst. They set up types of motivation 
which are in direct conflict with the building of codperative 
attitudes and appropriate ideals. The child is led to struggle 
for a grade rather than to interest himself in real intellectual 
growth. 

It is clear that a really creative educational program can- 
not be fully realized when extrinsic, competitive forms of 
evaluation and unreal restrictive types of organization are 
current in the school. It has become almost a truism to say 
that it is life itself which educates. If this is true, the life 
of the school must become our major consideration. If that 
life is marred by conflicting motivations, unwholesome com- 
petition, and artificial goals, little can be expected in the 
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way of true personality development. If creative growth is 
an objective for each child, some method must be found for 
classifying children in such a way that each day of their 
lives can be lived in a wholesome appropriate setting. There 
is naturally not enough space in this discussion to suggest 
detailed ways in which school organization and evaluation 
can be modified. It is clear, however, that there must be 
further experimentation with types of evaluation which give 
each child meaningful goals and which tend to build co- 
operative attitudes. 


Authoritative Administration 


It is a well-known fact that current patterns of educa- 
tional organization and administration have their origin in 
industrial and military practices. They are essentially based 
upon authoritative concepts of human relationships. As such, 
they are in conflict with the philosophy of education which 
seeks unique and creative growth on the part of every pupil 
and every teacher. The authoritarianism in our present con- 
cept of administration is made more injurious through the 
instrumentality of such devices as the rigid course of study, 
grading system, and our schemes of marking. In fact it is 
through these devices that an authoritative administration 
makes itself felt in the regimentation of learning activity and 
the frustration of creative growth. 

One of the most damaging principles in current educa- 
tional administration practices is the idea of separating plan- 
ning and performance. Under this concept it is assumed that 
a superintendent or staff of workers in a downtown office 
in a city can determine the educational experiences that 
children should have in outlying schools under widely vary- 
ing conditions in different parts of the city. This concept 
makes the teacher a person who, in a more or less docile 
fashion, follows the dictates of superior officers. The super- 
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intendent of schools and his staff become the chief plan- 
ners, the teachers are mere performers. 

One unfortunate outcome of such an authoritative scheme 
of administration is that it seems to set the pattern for the 
life of the school. Thus the teacher is not likely to treat the 
children in a way greatly different from that in which she is 
treated by the administration. An authoritative administra- 
tor is therefore likely to encourage teachers to be authorita- 
tive and dictatorial in their dealings with children. The 
result is that such a pattern of administration can, through 
its conflict with the philosophy of creative education, really 
serve to frustrate the development of a really effective edu- 
cational program. 

The development of a plan of educational organization 
which harmonizes with the philosophy basic to the life of 
the school is therefore one of the major problems in curri- 
culum improvement. The course of study may be modified 
in significant ways on paper, but the life of the school may 
not reflect these modifications. Theoretically at least, a 
course of study may give lip service to democracy. Yet the 
school may be organized on an authoritative pattern, and 
neither teachers nor children have any real voice in shaping 
the life of the school. 

If respect for personality, faith in human beings, and a 
belief in the desirability of growth and change are to char- 
acterize the school, these concepts must also characterize 
the organization and administration patterns, as well as the 
daily lives of educational leaders and teachers in the schools. 


Separation of School and Community 


The separation between school and community, so char- 
acteristic of past educational efforts, is chiefly responsible 
for the difficult problems in the field of community rela- 
tionships. It has been assumed too long that the school 
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could carry the educational burden more or less single- 
handed. Whether we like it or not, the child is being con- 
stantly educated by the community as well as by the school. 
He is at the focus of a number of forces which the schools 
in the past at least have made little effort to control. The 
net effect is that schools often find communities antagonistic 
whenever they propose changes in their curriculum. Often 
this situation must be corrected through emergency cam- 
paigns of adult education and school publicity. Some method 
must be found for marshalling all the educational resources 
of the community in the interest of child growth. In such a 
program the school would be viewed as a single part of the 
child’s total educational environment, but it would be the 
principal means through which the various aspects of the 
child’s educational life may be integrated. Such an integra- 
tion would be impossible without a constant study of the 
community on the part of teachers, pupils, and parents. Such 
a cooperative study of the community would not only pro- 
vide material for the education of the children, but in the 
process it would educate the parent and citizens generally 
and result in making the community a more favorable total 
educational environment. In reality we are confronted with 
the task of taking the school outside of the four walls of 
the school building into the community in an effort to utilize 
the educational resources of that community in their to- 
tality. 


ORGANIZING EDUCATIONAL FORCES 


Thus far we have noted some of the ways in which exist- 
ing patterns of organization and the routine in our schools 
constitute obstacles to the attainment of the creative educa- 
tional program. How then can educational forces organize 
themselves for the improvement of the life of the school? In 
order to answer this question, we must first of all learn what 
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are the basic problems confronting educational workers. If 
teachers are to succeed in helping children develop the kind 
of life which will be really conducive to learning and growth, 
these teachers and other educational workers must be con- 
stant students of children and of society. It is here then that 
we have our basic problem. Since we must constantly study 
each child and constantly be mindful of the social scene, our 
task of organizing educational forces for curriculum develop- 
ment is in reality the task of organizing educational forces 
for the continuing study of the child and of the community. 

Through constant study of the child and of the community 
the teacher is constantly improving her own professional 
equipment. In practice, study of the children and of the 
community can become the primary means of her continu- 
ing growth and development along both personal and pro- 
fessional lines. Our problem then is one of developing such 
educational organization as will facilitate the constant study 
of the child and the study of society on the part of all teach- 
ers, and a translation of the results of this study into more 
effective educational practice. 


A COOPERATIVE APPROACH TO CREATIVE 
LEADERSHIP 


The basic problem of educational leadership is the crea- 
tion of an environment in which there is the maximum op- 
portunity and incentive for growth on the part of teachers 
and pupils and parents. If the administration so operates 
that teachers are not free to utilize their professional knowl- 
edges and skills in the interest of children, we are justified 
in saying that the leadership acts as an obstacle to the 
growth of teachers and the constant growth of pupils. If 
established rules and regulations, or other forms of regi- 
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mentation, prevent the teacher from arranging school life 
in the interests of an individual child, we are justified in 
condemning such rules and regulations and regimentation 
on the ground that they obstruct the fullest growth and de- 
velopment of both teacher and children. Thus the first 
thought that occurs to us in attempting to develop a demo- 
cratic concept of leadership is that of giving teachers and 
pupils the freedom to utilize their knowledge and skill. In 
other words the administrator or leader attempts to un- 
shackle the teachers and children by removing centralized 
administrative control. This sort of action on the part of an 
administrator makes possible a release of the capacities of 
individual teachers and children. Too often, however, such 
freedom results in purely individualistic endeavor; that is, 
each teacher and pupil seizes upon the resultant freedom 
and utilizes it for the purposes of personal advancement. 
The result is a highly individualistic atmosphere in which 
the administrative officer has, so to say, set the stage for 
the development of star players and prima donnas. Such a 
form of democracy may actually result in the frustration 
of group thinking and the prevention of codperative efforts. 

However skilful a single administrator may be, it is clear 
that he cannot approach in his resourcefulness and stimu- 
lating influence the combined resourcefulness and effective- 
ness of a considerable number of persons. A supervisor may 
help an individual teacher in the promotion of her profes- 
sional development. She cannot, however, be as effective in 
this development as all of the teachers in that school system 
could be if they codperated in an endeavor along lines of 
stimulating the growth of an individual teacher. From the 
standpoint, therefore, of effectiveness alone a codperative 
approach to leadership would be vastly superior to any in- 
dividualistic approach. In a school, for example, in which 
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there are twenty teachers we might visualize a form of or- 
ganization in which one principal is individually assisting 
twenty teachers toward greater professional development. 
We might also visualize a situation in which a principal and 
twenty teachers are constantly codperating in helping each 
of the teachers and other persons connected with the organ- 
ization to attain the maximum development. 


Motivation in the Codperative Approach 


A cooperative approach to the problem of leadership re- 
sults immediately in raising questions concerning the forms 
of motivation and stimulation. If all teachers in an organiza- 
tion seek to be star players, we may be pretty sure that 
they are taking their satisfactions chiefly from individual 
achievement. They are seeking to be prima donnas. If all 
members of an organization really succeeded in being prima 
donnas, they would all cease to receive distinction from this 
achievement. A hierarchical concept of human relations 
must maintain the hierarchy if it is to be effective. 

If a codperative approach to leadership is to be success- 
ful, it is clear that some form of motivation must be sub- 
stituted for the usual individualistic concept. Individuals 
in a group will not help each other to attain further personal 
and professional growth when they are chiefly concerned 
with their own selfish purposes and objectives. Human be- 
ings will not ordinarily put forth efforts to help each other 
unless they realize that this kind of codperative action re- 
sults in mutual growth and satisfaction. In short, each indi- 
vidual must recognize that there is much greater satisfaction 
inherent in the success of others than in his own individual- 
istic attainment. Each individual must recognize that the 
attainments of the group as a whole are of more significant 
potentiality than the attainments of any individual, however 
important these may be. 
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Difficulties in the Coédperative Approach 


It goes without saying that this codperative approach to 
leadership presents many difficulties to all concerned. If we 
bear in mind that in any given school teachers and super- 
visory officers as well as children and the community are 
constantly engaged in an effort to find solutions for prob- 
lems, every day presents an enormous number of these prob- 
lems. The central objective is how to find the best solution 
irrespective of its source. This means that all members of 
the group must be able to see as much merit in the sugges- 
tions of others as in their own. The interests of the child 
and of group welfare must take precedence over temporary 
ambitions of individuals. 

There will, of course, be those who object that a codpera- 
tive approach to creative leadership is based upon a concep- 
tion of human nature which is far too idealistic for attain- 
ment in the ordinary school situation. It will be argued that 
individuals will not put forth maximum effort in the attain- 
ment of goals which are not essentially individualistic in 
character. It will be maintained that the individual teach- 
ers will not really strive to assist other teachers in making 
the maximum professional and personal growth. If, how- 
ever, such arguments are to be advanced, it is probably also 
true that we can hardly expect to behave very much differ- 
ently in relationship to children; that is, it is difficult to see 
how a group of teachers who fail to be motivated by group 
interests and group welfare can be expected to render un- 
selfish service to children. It is entirely possible that the 
attainment of a genuine codperative environment as far as 
the teaching group is concerned is requisite for the develop- 
ment of a similarly effective environment to children. If we 
as teachers are strongly individualistic in our own behavior, 
if we seek to be prima donnas and take most of our satis- 
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factions in life from selfish personal aggrandisement, we can 
scarcely hope that the school environment in which we live 
will have a greatly different effect upon children. 

Within recent years teachers have been severe critics of 
the social order in which the school functions. Much criti- 
cism has been directed at the profit motive and its effect 
upon our society. The point of such criticism may be well 
taken, but it will probably not be taken seriously by society 
in general as long as teachers themselves seem to respond to 
the same individualistic motivation as is current in other 
sections of society. If educators seek the attainment of a 
truly codperative society, they can take no more effective 
steps in this direction than to make a truly codperative en- 
terprise out of education itself. To the degree that such a co- 
operative environment is realized in educational institutions, 
these institutions will be strengthened in their influence for 
the creation of such an order in our society as a whole. 

From a practical point of view much can be said for a 
cooperative approach to leadership. It would be out of the 
question in this brief discussion to make a list of all the 
various agencies and social groups as well as specialized in- 
dividuals that have something to contribute to the solution 
of the curriculum problem. When we want to study indi- 
vidual children, we need the assistance of many different 
kinds of specialists. When we seek to study society, we like- 
wise need the assistance ef specialized groups of many kinds. 
In other words, it is impossible to set up a curriculum in a 
school without the help of teachers, specialists, and parents 
as well as citizens in the community generally. The difficulty 
arises at the point where we seek to determine the rdle of 
all of the various agencies. The parents must by all means 
be considered, but no one would seriously advocate giving 
the parents authority to determine everything which is done 
in the school. Economists can help us study our society, but 
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no one would wish to place the economist in direct control 
of that society. Doctors can help a great deal in the diagno- 
sis of individual children, yet few educators would probably 
want to give physicians the right to control our educational 
program. It is clear that the authoritative pattern simply 
does not lend itself to the utilization of all of the specialized 
knowledges and services available. There seems to be no 
way in which it is possible to avail oneself of all types of 
assistance in an authoritative frame of reference. Some 
scheme of organization must therefore be found which will 
help the schools to realize upon every form of specialized 
service and assistance, without simultaneously letting the 
school become a mere tool in the hands of the specialized 


group. 


Codperative Approach Most Feasible 


In view of the above considerations, the codperative ap- 
proach seems most feasible. Under this concept we can visu- 
alize groups of adults who are rendering service as leaders 
in a school. They may be teachers, supervisors, principals, 
specialists of many sorts. The teachers are primarily special- 
ists with reference to the growth and development of chil- 
dren. In their work of promoting child growth they will be 
free to call upon the services of as many different types of 
individuals as possible, but in calling forth this service they 
will not surrender the children and their development to 
these groups in an authoritative way. Neither will any in- 
dividual teacher become a dictator with reference to the 
school life of any child. In attempting to help each child 
work out the type of school life most effective for his growth 
and development, each teacher will have the codperative as- 
sistance of all the capable members of the community who 
have a contribution to make. 
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Leadership Is Creative 


It should be emphasized that the concept of leadership 
here assumed is essentially creative in character. It consid- 
ers each child to be a unique organism with unique personal 
capacities. It has faith in his ability to make the most of 
these capacities whenever a favorable environment is pro- 
vided. The major function of the school is to provide this 
environment, since it is the life of the school that is its most 
significant characteristic. It will be the purpose of every 
teacher and every educational worker as well as that of the 
community to see that the life of the school and the com- 
munity harmonize with the basic social philosophies upon 
which the school and the community are organized and 
maintained. If the school and community are both really 
democratic, the school will not engage in an enterprise of 
shaping boys and girls for totalitarian social purposes. It 
will not regiment human beings by forcing them to follow 
prescribed courses of study while their unique capacities go 
undeveloped. It will not maintain a school life which ex- 
hibits a lack of faith in human beings, or lack of respect for 
personality. Rather it will see to it that both school and 
community emphasize respect for personality and faith in 
human beings as essential elements in the democratic way 
of life. A codperative approach to creative leadership is 
needed therefore not only because it is effective as a means 
of promoting child growth, but it is essential because it is 
the only concept of school life which harmonizes with the 
objectives and principles of the democratic way of life. If 
the schools seek the perpetuation and improvement of a co- 
operative democratic society, they must themselves become 
truly codperative and democratic. In no other way can they 
be really effective. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF UNITS OF LEARNING EXPERIENCE 


EW conceptions of learning and teaching have not 

only caused significant curriculum changes; they have 

also challenged the teaching profession to a critical appraisal 

of instruction. The effects are evidenced in changed concep- 

tions of classroom procedure which have influenced practice 
widely. 


CHANGING CONCEPTIONS OF LEARNING AND 
TEACHING 


New procedures are unlike the patterned methods which 
they replaced in several fundamental respects. In the first 
place they are not contingent on fixed subject-matter. Fur- 
thermore, they do not follow or employ predetermined text- 
book assignments sequentially, nor do they rely on the 
specific techniques of assignment, study, recitation, and 
review. They do not merely substitute new routine require- 
ments and prescriptions for old. The very terms /esson, reci- 
tation, exercise, drill, and examination seem to have dimin- 
ishing usefulness in describing what happens in the modern 
school. This is because teaching which is defined as guid- 
ance in the development of learning experiences cannot be 
properly described in terms that are foreign to its nature 
and purpose. The socialized recitation, the motivated as- 
signment, the correlated subjects of yesteryear were fore- 
runners of the present stage of transition in that they re- 
vised and improved the old procedures. Because they were 


improvements on prevailing patterns of thought and action, 
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teachers could modify and modernize their procedures by 
an easy process which did not involve or require a recon- 
struction of concepts, attitudes, and educational values. 

To function intelligently as a guide in the development 
of learning experience, the teacher cannot rely on past train- 
ing, formulated lesson materials, and extrinsic motivation. 
Nor can the teacher become a true guide by dispensing with 
these resources in favor of some preferred ready-made sub- 
stitute for one or all of them. When learning is defined as 
integrative experience in and through which the whole per- 
sonality of the child is developed with reference to indi- 
vidual and social potentialities, the teacher is challenged to 
a basic reorientation. 


The Need of Time for Transition 


An educational program consisting of developing units of 
learning experience requires a process of professional read- 
justment so thoroughgoing that it demands time. It is also 
contingent on the codrdinated readjustment of administra- 
tion, supervision, and curriculum as these affect teaching 
procedure. Other chapters in this book develop these impli- 
cations for administrators and point to the need for a new 
type of teacher preparation and in-service education in 
which teachers, principals, supervisors, and superintendents 
learn to codrdinate and reinforce their efforts through demo- 
cratic participation in a functional approach to a common 
task. This process of in-service education and readjustment 
constitutes the transition and should, therefore, be accepted 
as a challenge. 


Immediate Need for Clear and Common Conceptions of 
New Values 


Notwithstanding the recognized need of time for the proc- 
esses of educational reconstruction and transition, there is 
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no excuse for delayed concern on the part of teachers for 
clear conceptions of underlying values, for clarifying state- 
ments of the practical implications of a changing social and 
educational outlook. These must be the starting points for 
any and all. They give purpose and intelligent direction to 
transitional efforts. Local and individual conditions and cir- 
cumstances must be recognized in pacing progress, planning 
steps of advance, and evaluating ways and means. Thus 
in a very real sense educational advance implies a type of 
long-range social planning which may be dignified by the 
term educational engineering when it reckons intelligently 
and creatively with all the interacting forces and conditions, 
stresses and strains, resources and limitations. 


Teaching as Guidance 


It is obvious that education, thus conceived, puts the 
teacher in a new relationship to a group in the réle of guide, 
responsible for the developing experiences which constitute 
the dynamic, emerging curriculum in all its developmental 
implications. Guidance thus conceived not only involves the 
release and channeling of individual drives and potentiali- 
ties; it also involves the discovery and development of com- 
mon concerns and purposes in the group. Thus the teacher 
becomes the person whose insight into child needs and social 
values is matched by her resourcefulness and judgment. 
These are the qualifications which enable her to bring ap- 
propriate contacts and experiences into the developmental 
process, to time or pace these so that they do indeed serve 
individual needs and foster social maturity. 

This conception of the teacher’s function can have little 
support from a regime in which the curriculum is preplanned 
and prescribed. Experience itself must be projected and de- 
veloped. The learnings which are thus integrated are dis- 
tinctly different from those which ensue when preplanned 
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facsimiles of experience serve as charts or requirements to 
be followed. 

The confusion which misses this distinction is perhaps an 
inevitable phase of transition. As such it must be cleared in 
the interest of further progress. The art of teaching as guid- 
ance in the development of learning experiences can hardly 
be achieved until teachers who sense the implications of the 
new approach are encouraged and facilitated in their at- 
tempts to readjust. This chapter can perhaps serve best by 
clarifying the essential role of the teacher in developing 
units of learning experience. This clarification is as essential 
to administrators as it is to teachers. Only as the former 
recognize and encourage the qualities implied will teachers 
be able to develop in this direction. 


HOW A LEARNING EXPERIENCE DEVELOPED 
—AN ILLUSTRATION 


The Teacher's First Concern 


Instead of following patterned procedures and textbook 
plans, assigning lessons, covering subject-matter require- 
ments, the teacher begins by setting the environment to ex- 
plore the backgrounds and personalities of her pupils and 
establishing natural bases for group relations. 

By contributing to the group and evincing genuine inter- 
est in individuals, she achieves the rapport and acceptance 
which enable her to sense needs and discover leads. 

Thus, for example, for the first morning of the fall semes- 
ter a first-grade teacher greeted each newcomer at the door, 
found out his name, and used it in showing him where to put 
his things and in suggesting that there were a number of 
things he might like to see before deciding what to do for 
the first part of the morning. When a child made no move, 
she suggested something which he might do and, if neces- 
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sary, accompanied him to some part of the room where he 
could do what she had suggested. When one child held back, 
she asked the mother whether the child knew any of the 
other children and detached the child from the mother skil- 
fully by associating him temporarily with a neighborhood 
playmate. 

Before long she offered to show all the children where and 
how they could get a drink, and where the toilet was. Re- 
turning to the room she offered to read or tell a story. She 
started a group conversation about stories which led nat- 
urally into a discussion of summer experiences. She sug- 
gested that one child who had earlier been attracted to the 
easel might like to make a picture of the train on which 
he had traveled to his grandfather’s house. In view of the 
fact that several children had been on trailer trips she sug- 
gested making a picture of a trailer as something interest- 
ing to do after they all had been outside to play. Instead 
of the words recess, class, pass, lines, seats, attention, dis- 
missal, basement, she used familiar phrases and terms used 
at home. Because several children had spent part of the 
summer on farms she read a farm story and then invited one 
child to tell something about his uncle’s farm and another 
about her grandfather’s farm. Several further suggestions 
for pictures were made. There was no pressure toward the 
selection of a particular unit at this time, but a consistent 
attempt to invite spontaneous conversation, a definite effort 
to get individuals to share their recent experiences and to 
make pictures about them. There was also a definite at- 
tempt to orient children to the building, the school-room ma- 
terials and equipment, and to the recurrent events that di- 
vided the school day into its major parts. There was also a 
definite attempt to let children share the routine responsibil- 
ities of school housekeeping. In this matrix of group living 
the teacher studied responses and needs. 
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The Teacher's Concern in the Provision for Group Ex- 
periences 


After several days the teacher had discovered leads and 
backgrounds for a number of possible group experiences in 
the situation just described. The pupils were beginning to 
be group-conscious whereas they at first had been quite un- 
mindful of each other. The teacher felt that some vital group 
experience which all might share would contribute to these 
developing social attitudes and give content and point to 
further group experience in the classroom. She explored sev- 
eral possibilities, studiously considering the implications of 
each in turn. 


How the Teacher Evaluated Possible Trips in Advance 


A trip to the dairy seemed too complex, and still there 
were many questions about milk. Perhaps a trip to a dairy 
farm would be a better approach. A shorter trip to a smaller 
farm where there was only one cow might be still better for 
numerous questions about the farmer’s work had nothing 
to do with cows. In a preliminary visit the teacher found 
that this farmer’s wife made her own butter in an old fash- 
ioned churn. If the trip could be arranged to come at the 
time when butter was being made or when some other farm 
work was in process, it would be even more valuable. On 
the way to this farm the teacher saw several other farms, 
one of which looked neglected and forlorn, whereas others 
seemed prosperous. She noted that one farmhouse was sur- 
rounded by fruit trees. It had a roadside stand at which 
apples and honey were for sale. 

To visit a number of farms on a single trip would be over- 
stimulating and would, therefore, be undesirable, but to 
notice these places and to compare them in passing on the 
way out, to watch for them again on the way back would 
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not only give some of the more mature members of the group 
something worth while to do on the way but would enable 
those who had made additional observations to contribute to 
the subsequent concept building discussions of the whole 
group. It would help the children to realize that all farms 
were not alike and that the differences had social meaning. 

The teacher concluded that this trip would provide for 
backgrounds of experience for any one of three or four sig- 
nificant units which might develop. 

If the group had been more mature, or if there had been 
some definite strong interest or common stock of experi- 
ences on which to build, the teacher’s evaluation of trip pos- 
sibilities would have been different and the experience would 
have taken some other direction. In this case the teacher 
wisely studied children’s reactions to a wide range of possi- 
bilities and enriched the stock of common experiences in- 
stead of narrowing the scope of observation and committing 
the group to some immediate choice or direction. 

If she had wished to do so or had thought it best, she 
might have swung the group more rapidly into a study of 
milk or into a study of farm animals. Instead, the trip was 
used as a further basis of selection. It seemed to contribute 
to a growing interest in the farmer and his wife, their work 
in particular, and work on farms in general. 


How the Experience Developed 


In dramatic play the children relived the trip and used 
the farmer’s verbal account of early morning and evening 
chores. Floor play soon provided a dramatization of a farm 
community in which adjoining farms were taken over by 
groups of children. One farmer specialized in fruits and 
vegetables. His wife kept bees and sold honey. Another had 
twenty cows and sold his milk. He had two hired men. One 
raised chickens and sold eggs. There were several unspecial- 
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ized farms. Soon there was need of a village or town where 
the farmers could sell their produce and buy the things they 
needed. Thus, there developed a unit of experience in which 
social attitudes and individual potentialities were developed 
while meanings were enriched and relationships sensed in 
genuinely purposeful activity. 

The whole farm experience of this first grade continued 
over a period of several months during which guidance fos- 
tered developing purposes, provided necessary materials for 
construction, encouraged cooperation, and definitely counted 
on play as a resource for the development of a number of 
integrated abilities. Spontaneous conversation did much to 
develop adequacy of oral expression. Oral composition was 
converted into a record of the trip, a letter to the farmer 
and his wife, and eventually into a series of news items 
about the various farms in the town paper. These contrib- 
uted significantly to readiness for reading and writing. The 
necessity for constructing and representing farm accessories 
was a spur to resourcefulness, planning and measurement, 
and these in turn contributed to developing concepts of num- 
ber, time, and space. 


Other Aspects of Guidance 


When the ongoing activities revealed the inadequacy of 
experiences which might aid in the solution of a particular 
problem, the teacher provided new sources of experience or 
substitutes for first-hand experience in the form of slides, 
stereographs, and other authentic pictures and informa- 
tional material in the form of picture books, references, 
catalogues, and magazines. When imagination lagged, she 
provided stories and poems or suggestions which the chil- 
dren utilized either directly as play ideas or more indirectly 
as the contributions to their social understanding. 
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When certain individual experiences or problems seemed 
to have general values, the teacher provided some oppor- 
tunity for sharing these with others. When certain discour- 
agement or waning interest threatened, the teacher sought 
to discover the causes and deal with them in some con- 
structive way. 

When unsocial individual behavior obstructed progress, 
the teacher sought to restore harmony in a way which de- 
veloped personalities and desirable social relations. When 
problems of choice came up for group discussion, the teach- 
er’s leadership served to make for wise choices on the basis 
of all the values which the children were capable of sensing, 
cultivating foresight, open-minded consideration of sugges- 
tions, and group responsibility for the consequence of choice 
after decisions were reached. 

She curbed and redirected aggressive personalities and 
self-centered individuals in ways which discouraged unfair- 
ness and put a premium on social motives. 

She carefully avoided temptations to adult intervention 
which might improve the product without enhancing the 
quality of the learner’s experience or without contributing 
to his development. She did not do the thinking which chil- 
dren could do, but held them to the responsibility for think- 
ing as occasion arose. She did not stand idly by and wait for 
interest or initiative; rather she utilized ongoing experience 
as a spur to initiative and as material from which interests 
could be developed. She tried to look ahead to sense needs 
before they arose, exercising foresight and forethought co- 
operatively with the children. Thus her guidance was re- 
sponsible for the continuity in which purposeful, spontane- 
ous, integrative learning experience fostered, released, and 
developed the potentialities of individuals in ways which im- 
proved the quality and scope of shared interests. 
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How One Unit Led to Another 


Instead of culminating as many experiences would, this 
one led on naturally to a study of work and workers in 
towns and cities with very definite bearings on the relation 
of farm to city. One of the play farmers got a job in the 
near-by town which paid him more money. He liked living 
on the farm. He hired an unemployed man to help his wife 
with the work. Another exchanged his farm for a house in 
town before realizing that the house would not provide him 
with means of living. He and two newcomers were unem- 
ployed men and did odd jobs until they found regular work. 
If these children had been older, this situation would have 
been utilized somewhat differently. General problems of la- 
bor and unemployment were beyond their grasp. This ex- 
perience contributed backgrounds from which readiness for 
mature interpretation and study could grow. 


GENERAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE EXPERIENCE 


It is not only possible but probable that the same initial ex- 
perience under different circumstances would lead to widely 
divergent developments. It is also true that a similar unit 
of learning experience may develop from widely different 
approaches or initial experiences. 


The Function and Nature of Teacher Planning 


In a real sense, a teacher’s planning is prospecting and 
scouting which turns up possibilities for group exploration. 
With younger children this prospecting has to do primarily 
with possible first-hand experiences. Thus a teacher will 
actually explore the past experiences of children, investigate 
their familiarity with their particular community, discover 
the experience possibilities and resources of the particular 
environment, prospect with conversational leads in other 
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concrete ways to find a way of engaging children in further 
inquiry or developmental experience. For example, a teacher 
in one community explored the new housing developments, 
found that several of her pupils were watching builders at 
work, suggested that the whole class go to see the builders, 
gathered the questions which arose in the course of these 
preliminary exploratory experiences, opened up ways and 
means of getting information in the way of pictures, books, 
first-hand building materials, trips, contacts with builders 
and building activities. Thus the initial experience yielded 
suggestions for further development, but did not definitely 
outline or project the subsequent phases of group activity. 
Each successive phase of the experience became an explora- 
tory step in which the teacher and the children could con- 
sider possible alternatives and project plans codperatively. 

The next phase of exploration is likely to be a sampling 
of possible experiences in which group responses are explored 
for further leads. With older children backgrounds of pre- 
vious group experiences or social events clarify, may furnish 
leads; discussion of alternatives may suffice for exploratory 
purposes; or the vicarious experiences in pictures and books 
may need to be explored and assembled as a basis for ini- 
tial orientation. Only occasionally does some current hap- 
pening or calendar event short-circuit this exploratory 
process without loss. Frequently, environment leads are defi- 
nitely related to general concepts in areas of educative ex- 
perience. This is a circumstance which should sensitize 
teachers and children to a fuller use of actual environmental 
experience as a point of departure. For example, a fourth- 
grade teacher utilized the fact that a bridge was being built 
as the basis for a unit. 

Similarly, after a unit of experience is under way, the ex- 
ploration of further leads and possibilities must proceed. If 
guidance is to meet its real challenge, there must be no pre- 
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mature and arbitrary fixing of ends, no failure to let chil- 
dren experience the problems of planning, selection, organ- 
ization, and evaluation. 


Adjustment of Guidance to Growth Levels 


The values to be considered in planning and developing 
learning experiences must be considered codperatively by 
teachers and children at every level. This is the best safe- 
guard against capricious choice and the surest means of 
growth in capacity for more intelligent choice and more 
purposive effort. Even the youngest children grow in their 
concern for values as they experience responsibility for wise 
choices. On successive levels of growth, increasing concern 
for the integration of related values is contingent on guid- 
ance. Similarly, planning becomes more intelligent as de- 
ferred values are increasingly sensed in the course of ex- 
perience. Impatience with the child’s best effort must not 
tempt teachers to invoke adult standards. At the other ex- 
treme guidance must not fail to challenge development. The 
course of judgment cannot be mapped out by grade levels 
or without due reference to the divergent abilities of par- 
ticular groups and individuals. It requires intelligent ap- 
praisal of capacities and adjustment to particular conditions 
and circumstances. 


Characteristics of Educative Experience 


In the last analysis, that experience is good which chal- 
lenges purposive shared interests and develops the individ- 
uals who participate on whatever level they may be. Some 
experiences are better because they combine values more 
dynamically, others because they are rich in diverse values, 
still others because they open up richer vistas of experience 
and understanding. No two units of experience would com- 
bine the same range of values nor match values in terms 
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of degree or significance for further development. The 
teacher’s contribution should raise and expand the values 
as experiences unfold. She does this by the quality of her 
thought and action in the process of guidance and by her 
sensitivity to developing needs and emerging values. 


How Values May Be Missed 


When teachers let themselves drift along easily without 
rising to high challenges of the experience, their guid- 
ance often misses some of the values which it should 
and could raise to the level of vivid awareness and broader 
significance. Thus, for example, a teacher who is primarily 
and solely interested in the outcome of construction is apt 
to underemphasize the values of planning on the one hand 
and is likely to let social insights be too incidental. The 
teacher whose conversation with children is primarily a 
quest for responses which she anticipated in her planning, 
is bound to miss certain subtle leads and opportunities. The 
teacher must cultivate breadth and balance of concern in 
order that breadth and balance of development may ensue. 


THE LEARNING ENVIRONMENT 


Collecting and Using Informational Material 


The teacher must also function as a more mature and 
capable collector and judge of material and resources 
through which the learning experience is enriched and ex- 
panded for individuals at various levels. The library be- 
comes a resource for advance exploration by the teacher. 
Capable children can, by using the library, range farther 
and wider than others in their search, when the library 
opens up a wide range of materials for exploration. For 
those of limited abilities, discouragement and frustration 
are to be avoided. Most children should have access to ma- 
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terials on several levels of difficulty and to materials of vari- 
ous sorts. Through such purposeful use flexible habits are 
developed on the successive levels of functional effectiveness 
in real situations. The location of material in libraries and 
in reference books is a purposeful experience preliminary to 
skimming and selective reading. Less able readers need not 
be barred from the use of reference books. They can locate 
pictures in such sources and read the legends which inter- 
pret them, thus building readiness for a more mature ap- 
proach and sharing in the common search with real satisfac- 
tion. Extensive but purposeful reading of less condensed 
material develops habits and adjustments of another order 
and serves a somewhat different purpose. New resources 
may be discovered through reading while units are in proc- 
ess. They should be added to bibliographies to which the 
children also make contributions. Similarly relevant models, 
charts, maps, films, slides, postal cards, pictures, samples, 
and specimens should be collected to vitalize experience and 
clarify concepts. The resources of the community should be 
explored for pertinent background contacts and experiences. 


The Physical Setting 


The facilities of the school should be accessible for group 
undertakings, and the classroom should take on the quality 
of a physical setting for the developing experience. This 
involves the flexible use of equipment in order that groups 
can engage on particular phases or types of work which 
are inherently related to the common purpose. The services 
of staff specialists should be at the disposal of the group, 
and expert advice should be sought when it is needed. The 
time schedule must be adapted when that is the intelligent 
solution of a group problem, and the means of achieving 
this adjustment should be an experience in social responsi- 
bility. Only when all the resources and materials of work 
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are coordinated in terms of an evolving plan and purpose, 
is true integration achieved. 


The Need for the Codperative Development of Learning 

Aids 

Much of the progress which has been made toward the 
clarification and development of this type of learning has 
suffered from the lack of materials definitely intended to 
serve such purposes. Textbooks as such are too didactic and 
preorganized to serve the purpose, although it has often 
been necessary to use them where other resources are lack- 
ing. Gradually and in response to a growing demand, pub- 
lishers of children’s books are producing materials of 
another sort, some of them informative but suitable for rec- 
reatory reading, others more clearly intended as reference 
books, but not as texts or basic material to be followed or 
as substitutes for developing experience. Textbook publish- 
ers have not been the first to recognize and serve this urgent 
need. 

There is need for codperative concern and experimenta- 
tion to foster the production and improvement of more ma- 
terials which are designed to serve flexibly in developing 
units of learning experience. Progressive teachers should 
include among their number creative artists and writers 
whose insight into the need can be engaged to augment the 
supply and to discover others who have essential aptitudes 
in this direction. If commercial producers cannot be inter- 
ested without the encouragement and security which profits 
of mass sales offer, professional needs should be served by 
codperative appraisal, experimentation, and publication of 
limited editions subscribed in advance. 

The same thing is true of records, slides, films, and other 
instructional aids. Too often the production of such ma- 
terials has been left to the enterprise and sponsorship of 
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commercial concerns with the result that certain significant 
values have been left out of account or distorted. Where a 
new medium seems to have great potentialities for the ex- 
perience curriculum, its possibilities should be explored and 
developed by persons interested in curriculum reconstruc- 
tion and educational advance. Where resources are needed, 
such experimentation may call for organization for codpera- 
tive investigation and constructive research. 

The educational and social implications of the experience 
curriculum warrant the expenditure of codperative effort in 
the development of learning aids conceived in the light of 
this chapter. The copious production of work-books and 
the unceasing flood of improved textbooks do not serve this 
need or purpose. As one example of a more suitable type 
of material, Building America may be cited. The growing 
supply of interestingly illustrated and well-written informa- 
tional material of a non-textbook type is an encouraging 
sign. The codperative efforts of local groups to prepare ma- 
terials which pertain to the history or resources of the com- 
munity supply a real need which commercial publishers 
would be prone to neglect. The W.P.A. writers’ project is a 
somewhat similar venture of national scope. 


ORGANIZATION AND EVALUATION OF LEARNING 


Development Within the Unit 


As each unit proceeds, the teacher must recognize where 
her guidance can sensitize children to the value and need of 
organization as a mode of group or individual action. Or- 
ganization is indeed a phase of planning, a means of realiz- 
ing the scope or inadequacy of experience, and a means of 
revealing relationships whether of time, cause, or effect. In 
another sense, organization may be an intelligent résumé 
and ordering of ideas, as a lead toward creative forms of 
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expression, or as a means of building readiness for special- 
ized fields of study or subject-matter. Organization is fos- 
tered in the development of group records of experience, 
which are means of sharing. Organization is also an integral 
aspect of evaluation. Organization and evaluation are in- 
deed the processes through which the related values of the 
whole experience are raised to the level of conscious ap- 
praisal, recognition, and use in the selection and develop- 
ment of further learning experiences. Needless to say, this 
function is one which formal tests of predetermined subject- 
matter cannot serve. Children grow in their ability to evalu- 
ate learning experiences to the extent of their intelligent, 
purposive engagement in the process. Those who envision 
the experience curriculum as a superficial attempt to follow 
childish whim wherever it may lead, should be invited to 
study and experiment with an evaluation of the type here 
proposed. 

In any case guidance should be sufficiently free and flex- 
ible to utilize the developing experience as a source of learn- 
ing values. The very fact that the experiences would differ 
with groups, situations, levels, and teachers is a significant 
warrant for the assumption that certain values are sacrificed 
and others forced when a uniform curriculum is prescribed, 
and when subject-matter requirements or skill outcomes are 
set in advance. Whereas such regulation may serve to prod 
lazy or ineffective teachers, it also sterilizes creative teach- 
ers, stultifies initiative, and puts a premium on uniformity 
and conformity. Experience can provide continuity if guid- 
ance makes the most of leads. 


Development Toward Maturity 


Each level of experience develops readiness for subse- 
quent levels. While experiences follow each other in se- 
quential order, each experience leaves its effects in attitude 
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and outlook as well as in knowledge and skill, and the result 
is cumulative. Wise guidance is hence concerned with all 
these aspects or values as they play upon each other in the 
integrative experience process. 

For this reason the primary teacher’s guidance should 
contribute to backgrounds for number concepts and atti- 
tudes toward science and art as well as definite attainments 
in the form of skill or functioning knowledge. Successive 
units of learning experience should provide outlets for newly 
acquired adaptations and abilities. Thus the first grade 
should encourage a free and full use of oral expression which 
has been built up rapidly in the preceding years and thus 
needs opportunities to function in order to achieve that 
finer level of coérdination and control for which the earlier 
years laid a foundation. 

Similarly the second grade should provide copious oppor- 
tunities for the free, functional use of newly acquired de- 
veloping reading abilities in order that a fuller codrdination 
of visual imagery, thinking and speaking may reduce the 
awkardness and strain which characterize newly acquired 
adaptations. 

Similarly, developing capacities for social interaction and 
social understanding needs outlets in the form of challeng- 
ing opportunities for group codperation and experiences 
which serve to expand and ripen newly acquired meanings 
and concepts. 

These illustrations should suffice to emphasize an aspect 
of guidance which is sadly neglected where the curriculum 
is conceived in terms of fixed sequences of subject-matter 
to be covered, pages, chapters, or processes to be taught and 
learned. Mastery is more truly a process of growth and 
progressive functional development and adaptation than of 
isolated drill and memorization. Habits should be flexible 
and subject to reconstruction, rather than fixed and final. 
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Guidance should, therefore, provide definitely for copious 
opportunities for the adaptive, flexible use of newly acquired 
developing abilities. In order that such learning experiences 
may serve to integrate and develop personality, it is neces- 
sary that they be integral aspects of purposeful undertak- 
ings. For this reason guidance will seek to use and develop 
situations in which the personality is so challenged that the 
natural functional responses are implicit in the situation. 

To illustrate, second-grade children who have just begun 
to discover the possibilities of independent reading are just 
at the stage of development which thrives on extensive silent 
reading of very easy books, on the purposeful search for 
information which contributes to ongoing activities in easy 
factual materials, in opportunities to examine pictorial ref- 
erence books in search of needed information. 

Similarly the teacher in the upper levels of the elementary 
school recognizes the need for experiences which sharpen 
and develop the child’s ability to satisfy his own curiosity, 
to trace newly found relationships, to discover new hows 
and whys. 

The upper-grade child who has just begun to sense time 
relationships with satisfying clarity is ready for experiences 
in which to develop this ability in exploration of the ways 
in which the present came out of the past. The child who 
is acquiring insight into number relations is ready for ex- 
periences with graphs and tables that translate numbers into 
quantitative ideas of social import. The child who has just 
begun to marvel at the wonders of discovery and invention 
is ready for further exploratory experiences in the sciences 
through which man has substituted formulas for mysteries, 
control for fear, knowledge for superstition, and power for 
labor. 

Similarly the child who has learned to help himself is 
ready for that measure of social responsibility which en- 
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hances his personal and social significance without exploita- 
tion or strain. Just so the child who has achieved a small 
measure of success with constructive or expressive arts 
needs further challenge to develop his abilities. 

The curriculum which does not provide opportunities for 
the free functioning of newly acquired abilities in mean- 
ingful, purposeful use keeps the child at the process of ac- 
quiring skills, techniques, and knowledge without the sure 
advantage of intrinsic motives. Thus the learner misses the 
most intrinsic motivation for further effort and the highest 
inherent satisfactions of learning experiences. 

When learning thus misses connection with use and with 
life, its immediate cultural significance and its truly educa- 
tive effects are minimized. The elementary school cannot 
afford to reduce the quality and significance of the educa- 
tional experiences of childhood and the carry-over of its 
work into maturity by setting up a curriculum in which the 
rudiments or elements of learning are reduced to a sys- 
tematic sequence of requirements for deferred use. Second- 
ary education cannot hope to revive and redeem the poter- 
tial capacities of children who have spent years at such 
stultifying processes. 

Personal integration, social and intellectual maturity may 
best be achieved through a curriculum which matches guid- 
ance and opportunity with growth potentialities by guiding 
experiences which provide for the development of a con- 
tinuous process in an expanding social medium. 

In the last analysis the particular situation in which a 
teacher meets a class or group for educational purposes is 
the place where units of learning experience must develop. 
Concern for their development cannot thrive on facsimiles 
of real experience. In fact, the teacher who depends on 
ready-made plans or the one who is expected to carry out 
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a pseudo-experience curriculum is hampered in many ways, 
notwithstanding the well-intentioned purpose of those who 
think they are helping or supplementing the teacher’s in- 
telligence when they prepare the material or prescribe its 
use. True guidance is not oriented in this way. Preplanned 
units become texts when they are followed and covered. 
They mistake the dramatization of a script, for life-centered, 
first-hand experience. In their concern for what they con- 
ceive to be well-ordered continuity they fail to recognize 
the evolving nature of true experience, substituting patterns 
and stereotypes for creative, guided group planning and in- 
dividual initiative. They thus block the teacher’s growth by 
prescribing where she should be responsible. They expect 
the teacher to put units across, whereas they should be de- 
veloping her through responsibilities which would sensitize 
her to the dynamic quality of group living and make her 
increasingly intelligent with reference to the use of innate 
curiosity, group concern, shared interests, and environmen- 
tal influences. Such insight is the prime need and resource 
of the true guide of developing learning experience. 


TEACHER GROWTH THROUGH EXPERIENCE IN THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF UNITS 


The studious practice of this type of guidance is the 
experience which develops artist teachers and gives those 
who would improve the quality of teaching reliable cues. 
Thus the codperative thinking of groups of teachers and 
professional leaders committed to the creative development 
and improvement of true learning experiences becomes at 
once an in-service program for professional growth and a 
curriculum laboratory par excellence. In this sense the prob- 
lem or function of teacher-education or supervision can- 
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not be segregated for separate consideration. The teacher 
who is actually responsible for guiding such developing 
units of experience is ready and eager for help, which she 
not only turns to immediate practical account, but builds 
into her growing professional outlook as an abiding re- 
source. The teacher who is handed a ready-made substitute 
for a unit of experience and is expected to teach it learns 
to depend on such direction and is misguided as to the 
essential nature of her true rdle. It is true that courses of 
study are sometimes formulated on the assumption that 
they will be used as suggestions from which teachers will 
secure ideas without experiencing the stultifying effect of 
direction. This intent should be in such cases made clear. 
The extent to which such supervisory intentions serve or 
hamper teacher growth should be studied. 

When suggestions are proposed as alternatives and dis- 
cussed in terms of the values which they represent, they 
may inform and develop judgment and thus serve a valid 
purpose. When the experience of others is used as a source 
of suggestions, care should be taken to refer to the par- 
ticular circumstances, situation, or environmental setting 
of the original experience. Reports and records of guidance 
in the development of units of learning experience can ren- 
der a very real service in making values concrete and as a 
stimulus to others, but there is genuine need for reporting 
not only what was done but also how thought and judg- 
ment functioned in arriving at choices and eliminating other 
possibilities, how suggestions arose in the very course of the 
experience, and how the responses and needs of children en- 
tered into the process. 

When general suggestions or values are discussed, there 
should be concrete applications of the general suggestions or 
principles. These serve to emphasize the general values and 
liberate them for intelligent creative use. 
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SUMMARY 


The teacher makes a creative approach to curriculum- 
building when she engages in the process of developing units 
of learning experience with children. This creative social 
process and developmental process is contingent on insight- 
ful guidance. The phases of development and the conditions 
which favor development must be codrdinated if potentiali- 
ties are to be realized. The whole process must be paced and 
timed to foster, nurture, and integrate drives and engage 
purposeful effort without involving overstimulation, strain, 
or frustration. 

The development of suitable units of experience requires 
continuous planning. It cannot be preplanned and pre- 
scribed. 

The teacher’s first concern is with an exploration of the 
personal, social, and environmental factors which constitute 
the particular situation, the backgrounds of experience 
which furnish the matrix or starting point for further in- 
dividual and social development. In this exploratory process 
she experiments with possible centers of interest by study- 
ing pupil responses in preliminary experiences which con- 
tribute to orientation and socialization. She evaluates pos- 
sible group experiences comparatively in advance, seeking 
to find some course which will channel group action and en- 
gage individual interest and effort. 

With alternative suggestions and various possibilities in 
mind, she leaves room for pupil initiative, but helps children 
to evaluate all proposals as a step toward group agreement 
and subsequent responsible action. 

The teacher guides and evaluates the experience process, 
exercises foresight and judgment in provision for materials 
and suggestions. When significant values warrant it, she en- 
courages a sharing of experience. As the responsible adult, 
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in the classroom, she tries to see development in long per- 
spective, contributing through guidance to readiness for de- 
ferred values, and facilitating the free functioning of newly 
acquired powers, and by releasing and channeling drives. 
She develops her own sensitivity and art in this process and 
evaluates her efforts by reference to their effects on the per- 
sonalities which constitute her group. Confronted with prob- 
lems she considers the pertinent factors and aspects of the 
situation in which they arose and tries to think her way 
through and to encourage thinking on the part of pupils 
whenever occasion arises. 

She seeks a balanced range of values and tries to avoid 
fixity, prejudice, narrowness, and blind spots through which 
certain values are overlooked or missed. She seeks to estab- 
lish rapport with and within her group and with related 
groups. 

She evaluates her contributions to the developing units 
of experience and those of her group and uses the findings 
as a source of suggestion and further guidance and seeks to 
discover ways and means for improving the quality and 
scope of shared interests, enriching concepts, enhancing the 
potentialities of individual experience and enlarging the 
area and scope of shared interests and common concerns. 

Instead of beginning with organized subject-matter, she 
guides so that subject-matter can function freely and richly 
in experience and sensitizes learners to the necessity for a 
continuous reorganization and reconstruction of experience 
in and through which new relationships are sensed and con- 
cepts are organized and ordered with reference to emerging 
purposes. She launches the child in the life processes of 
learning by experience on expanding and advancing levels 
of insight and maturity. 








CHAPTER VIII 
EVALUATING PROGRAMS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


A THE very outset of a group’s efforts to develop a 
curriculum program it must consider seriously the 
goals toward which its efforts will be directed. Having 
chosen the goals toward the achievement of which it will 
strive, the group will take stock of its resources and plan 
its program. Without careful organization and planning, 
group enterprises are not likely to succeed. The main ob- 
jective in any curriculum program is to cause the experi- 
ences of pupils in the schools to become more effective in 
producing the kind of behayior changes it is believed the 
schools should produce. Therefore, a group responsible for 
developing a curriculum program will be vitally concerned 
with the manner in which pupil-experiencing is guided in 
the school, that is, the manner in which learning units are 
developed. 

In every stage of developing a given curriculum program 
those responsible for its development have an interest in 
appraising their own efforts. Reflection is required at every 
stage, and as in all instances of reflective thought, continu- 
ous evaluation is demanded. There are occasions in the de- 
velopment of a curriculum program, however, when a group 
feels a particular need for appraising its efforts to achieve 
given goals. For example, a group may have set itself the 
task of constructing a course of study to guide in achiev- 
ing the goals implied in its educational platform. Instead 
of looking upon the printed course of study as evidence that 
the implied goals have been achieved, it is more likely to 


reéxamine critically the statement of its underlying points 
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of view, the methods by which the course of study came 
into being, and particularly the results of using the course 
of study. Critical evaluation in many cases will lead to the 
conclusion that certain revisions are needed. Without such 
critical evaluation, the course of study may come to be re- 
garded as a fixed and static thing instead of a continuously 
changing record of group thinking about the curriculum. 
In other instances evaluative procedures are needed by per- 
sons not actively engaged in the process of curriculum de- 
velopment. For example, an interested person or a group 
of persons may evaluate a series of programs that have been 
developing over a period of years in order to compare the 
effects they may have had on the learning experiences of 
pupils. Or, a superintendent of schools may evaluate the 
curriculum program in the system of schools he administers 
in order to determine the next steps that should be taken 
in developing the program. 

In the preceding chapters the Committee has considered 
a program of curriculum development as including the fol- 
lowing complementary phases: 


I. Formulating fundamental points of view and beliefs 
II. Organizing and planning for curriculum development 
III. Developing learning units 


The material in these chapters provides criteria that may 
be used to evaluate the three phases of a program of cur- 
riculum development indicated above. The process of evalu- 
ation suggested here is one of judging something by compar- 
ing it with something else (a standard or criterion) held to be 
good or desirable. If the thing judged is like that which is 
held to be good or desirable, then it, too, is held to be good 
or desirable. If it is unlike that which is held to be good or 
desirable, it is, other things being equal, held to be unde- 
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sirable. The criteria used in the present instance are con- 
densed statements of points of view developed in the first 
part of this volume. For example, the statement is pre- 
viously made that the philosophy of experimentalism should 
be basic to curriculum development. This statement conse- 
quently becomes a criterion by which to appraise the philos- 
ophy underlying a given program. A program with an un- 
derlying philosophy that is experimentalistic in outlook is 
to that extent “good” or “desirable.” It should be pointed 
out, perhaps, that in evaluating a program of curriculum 
development poor judgment may be exercised in selecting 
criteria, or in estimating the extent to which a given pro- 
gram conforms to accepted criteria. This statement is made 
in order to point out two distinct limitations that may be 
present in an evaluation based on the use of criteria after 
the manner suggested in this chapter. 

An attempt has been made in the following pages to pre- 
sent fairly the essential points of view developed in pre- 
ceding chapters and to provide these in a form to facilitate 
their use in evaluating programs of curriculum development. 
The form chosen for presenting these essential points of 
view is that of a set of questions, classified so as to apply 
to each of the three phases of curriculum development in- 
dicated above. Each question is worded so that an affirma- 
tive answer given to it when appraising a given curriculum 
program indicates that the appraised program meets a 
criterion suggested in earlier chapters of the book. It will 
be noted that answers to the questions are not usually such 
that they may be expressed as “yes” or “no.” Hence it is 
proposed that the answer to each question be expressed as 
a judgment of the extent to which the program appraised 
meets the criterion implied in the question. Thus a given 
program may be judged to meet a given criterion 
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. To a minimum degree 

. Toasmall degree 

. To a moderate degree 
. Toa large degree 

. To a maximum degree 
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It must be obvious to the reader that the actual content 
of the check-lists presented in the present chapter is de- 
termined by the points of view developed in earlier chap- 
ters. Development of different points of view would have 
resulted in different check-lists. This statement is made in 
order to emphasize the necessity for regarding the follow- 
ing check-lists as tentative. As pointed out in an earlier 
chapter, current programs of curriculum development are 
transitional in nature. Certainly a similar statement applies 
to current formulations of educational theory and to the 
present scheme of evaluation. The principal values of the 
check-lists are that (1) they afford a method of using the 
points of view developed in the first part of this book in 
evaluating curriculum programs; (2) they help those who 
are contemplating a program of curriculum development 
to sense the nature and variety of activities involved; (3) 
they serve as a guide to the Committee in presenting evalua- 
tions of representative curriculum programs in subsequent 
chapters; and (4) they may contain suggestions to others 
who will construct their own check-lists for use in evaluating 
curriculum programs. The evaluative scheme proposed here 
is in no sense a rating scale. It is illustrative of attempts to 
evaluate that are better than guesses, but which fall far 
short of scientific accuracy. 
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CHECK-LIST FOR USE IN EVALUATING POINTS OF 
VIEW UNDERLYING PROGRAMS OF CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT 


To what extent Min. Mod. Max. 


. Have the broad, inclusive aims of edu- 


cation been formulated? © 20 Fe Fecre3 


. Do the broad aims indicate the charac- 


teristics of the democracy considered as 
the ultimate goal of society and the 


school? c 2 oe oD 


. Does the educational platform indicate 


an acceptance of the philosophy of ex- 


perimentalism ? ce 4. 34 


. Is the curriculum recognized as an in- 


strumentality for acquiring the controls 
necessary for successful participation in 
the functional phases of social life? a ea a a) a 


. Has critical study of society preceded 


the selection of the functional phases 


of social life? oe ae ae ae 


. Are ideals for guiding pupils to partici- 


pate in these functions clearly stated? ( )( )(€ )(€ )C€ ) 


. Is it recognized that nature sets the 


limits of individual development and 
that nurture determines the extent to 
which an individual approaches these 


limits? dt 2¢ 32.343 


. Are specific curriculum goals formu- 


lated with due regard for data from 


physical, biological, and social science? ( )( )( )¢€ )€ ) 
. Are meaningful experiences recognized 

as essential to effective pupil learning? ( )( )( )¢€ )€ ) 
. Is purposefulness recognized as essen- 

tial to effective pupil experiencing? € SG 6 GFE 3 
. Is the term pupil need interpreted in the 

light of societal needs? © Se JE FE. 2 
. Is the curriculum regarded as an op- 

portunity for developing the power to 

think critically? € }C }e 36 DE 


. Is the curriculum regarded as an oppor- 


tunity for achieving maximum integra- 
tion, individual and social? © ke - pe JE jE ) 
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To what extent Min. Mod. Max. 


14. Is individual freedom regarded as im- 

plying intelligent self-direction and 

restraint ? . 74.374. 4 9 
15. Is it proposed that arbitrarily imposed 

inhibitions such as fear, pressure, and 

domination be eliminated from the 


curriculum? C: Fh. 98 3 2H 3 

16. Is an organismic view of behavior ac- 
cepted? Cc 7¢. 94 30 3 

17. Is the acceptance of the organismic 1 
theory of learning based on critical ex- 
amination of conflicting psychologies of 1 
learning? . 3€ 3¢-9@ 0 3 


18. Do the formulators of an educational 
program give evidence of their aware- 
ness of its implications? [4 4. 36-33 1 


II. CHECK-LIST FOR USE IN EVALUATING THE PLAN- 
NING AND ORGANIZING PHASE OF CURRICULUM 





DEVELOPMENT " 
To what extent Min. Mod. Max. 

1. Does a careful survey of prevailing edu- . 
cational beliefs and practices precede it 
the proposal of a new set of educational Ii 
beliefs and practices? . (ot 390 Hh 5 u 

2. Does the proposal of a new educational ti 
platform take into account efforts of y 
similar nature already in effect in the it 
school system? c >€ 34 3O96 9 sc 

3. Is an effort made to secure the codpera- , 
tion of teachers, administrators, and the Ps 
public in formulating the new educa- cc 
tional program? . Of 2¢ 3 3 5 ri 

4. Is development of this phase of the le 
program paced to the rate of acceptance 
of the new platform? c Oe HE HE IC | ne 

5. Are leaders in the program willing to th 
revise plans in the light of experience? ( )( )( )(€ )C€ ) le 

6. In planning and organization are dis- ar 


tinctions made among participants on 
the basis of their performance? € > 9¢ 9O> 96 3 ur 
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To what extent Min. Mod. Max. 
7. Is careful discrimination used in select- 
ing individuals who are to participate in 
producing a course of study on the basis 


of their ability to contribute? e 2e Fe oe OE 3 
8. Is provision made for experimental 
verification of new proposals? ce PE DE DC 3 


9. Is consideration given to the conserva- 
tion of desirable values while striving 


to achieve new ones? ye FE 24 FO a 
10. Is the goal sought clearly perceived at 
every stage of planning? ec 3@ FE PE OE: J 


11. Does the plan provide for creation of 
demonstration centers where teachers 
may see proposals translated into prac- 


tice? Cd PE OG PK: 2 
12. Is provision made for continuous devel- 
opment of the curriculum? q 2a Pe Pe PE 2 


III, CHECK-LIST FOR USE IN EVALUATING THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF LEARNING UNITS 


A unit of learning experience involves purposeful activ- 
ity in achieving a goal. These activities extend through time. 
In achieving a goal pupils and teachers use materials which, 
unless otherwise furnished, must be collected. The activi- 
ties in which pupils engage in a given unit are largely lim- 
ited by the nature of the goal sought. Hence a unit has 
scope. The activities involved in a series of units must be 
psychologically related. Consequently, it is important to 
consider the sequence or order in which pupils attack a se- 
ries of units. These facts suggest that an evaluation of a 
learning unit should include consideration of (1) the man- 
ner of initiating a unit, (2) the collection of materials, (3) 
the direction of pupil activities involved in attacking a se- 
lected unit, (4) the methods of evaluating pupil outcomes, 
and (5) the manner of determining the scope of a given 
unit and the sequence of a series of units. 
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There are two purposes for which such a check-list as 
the following may be used: (1) to evaluate descriptions of 
learning units, and (2) to evaluate classroom practices of 
teachers and pupils actually dealing with learning units. A 
printed description of a learning unit differs in a number 
of essential respects from what one sees when one observes 
a unit in progress from beginning to end. A check-list suit- 
able for the first purpose is likely not to be entirely suit- 
able for the second purpose. Because the evaluation of the 
actual conduct of a unit is more important than the evalua- 
tion of a description of a learning unit, the list appearing 
below is formulated particularly for use in evaluating learn- 
ing units. This form is likely to be more valuable for super- 
visors and teachers in the classroom. 


A. INITIATING A UNIT 


To what extent Min. Mod. Max. 

1. Does the unit have its origin in a pupil 
need? ()€6)€)0)0) 

2. Is the suggested goal appropriate to the 
stage of pupil achievement? t ot 3¢ 32 38-3 

3. Is the unit appropriate to pupil’s stage 
of maturation? ce 3t 3 ED 

4. Are activities necessary for achieving 
the goal meaningful for pupils? c >) >¢ DE DED 

5. Do pupils codperate with each other 
and with the teacher in choosing a unit? ( )( )( )(€ )€ ) 


6. Is the pupil’s needs for a special ability 
or skill discovered in a larger social set- 
ting? c3e Ot. A Et 9 
7. Does the chosen unit lead to the acqui- 
sition of controls that aid the pupil in 
successfully discharging the social func- 
tions of the curriculum? c aa oe OU UE DD 
8. Does the teacher use situations that 
arise in group life as cues to units? me EL Oe 
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B. PLANNING THE UNIT AND GATHERING MATERIALS 


To what extent Min. Mod. Max. 
1. Do pupils participate in planning the 
units? «M3 M MD 
2. Does the school program permit flex- 
ibility in time schedules? € WO ee > C- E 
3. Is the necessary material available? es Sy ae ee a 
4. Is material gathered from a wide vari- 
ety of sources? Cc KE BO FEE 2 
5. Is the community recognized as a source 
of materials? c }¢ SE DOC pe) 


6. Do teacher and pupils carefully discrim- 

inate among materials on such bases as 

reliability, appropriateness, richness, 

and intelligibility? € 6. 3016. HE -3 
7. Are interests stimulated by use of visual 

materials fostered so as to stimulate use 

of printed materials? c: MG dE. ve. PE.3 
8. Is administrative provision made for 

assisting the teacher to gather, evaluate, 

and experiment with materials? € FC }¢€ VOD 3 
9. Are group conditions managed so as to 

prevent domination of the group by one 

pupil or several pupils? C he 2.24 wD 


C. Drrectinc Puprt Activities IN ATTACK ON SELECTED UNIT 


To what extent Min. Mod. Max. 


1. Does the teacher help pupils transform 
present interests into better and more 


worthy interests? © yee) he. HE D 
2. Does direction emphasize the value of 

critical methods of thinking? Cc De 34) HO HE) 
3. Does guidance lead the pupil to more 

intelligent self-direction? C3676 FO HE 


4. Does guidance of individual pupils lead 

to a realization that individual success 

is inseparably linked with group suc- 

cess? ¢ 20 06 904 3 
5. Does teacher direction imply familiar- 

ity with philosophic bases of the curri- 


culum? ¢ 7] © 0 MD 
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To what extent Min. Mod. Max. 


6. Does the teacher recognize the impor- 
tance of the pupil’s feeling of “at- 


homeness” in a learning situation? 34 20 1 
7. Are pupil experiences so guided that 
each pupil may enjoy success? oe 3 Ge 4 


8. Does the teacher succeed in getting the 
pupil to perceive the relationship be- 
tween his own goals and the goals im- 


plied for the whole curriculum? [ 3€- 3 Be Se 3 
9. Is the learning unit a complete and co- 
herent experience? Cc o¢ pe oes 3 
10. Are pupil experiences purposeful? tot Fe Ge 44-3 
11. Is pupil effort sustained? C Ye Pee ae Ss 
12. Does the pupil’s lack of special abilities 
necessary to achieve his goal result in 
his decision to make these special abil- 
ities objectives of learning? Ce ae ope PE. 9 
13. Is learning regarded essentially as a cre- 
ative activity? eye See: FEY 
14. Are conditions established so as to foster 
health? oe ot OD 
15. Does the teacher refrain from use of 
fear, pressure, or domination to moti- 
vate pupil activity? we ot 26 3G 3 
D. Evatuatinc Purr, GrowTH 
To what extent Min. Mod. Max. 
1. Are critical observations made of the 
behavior of pupils working as a unit? ( )( )( )( )C¢ ) 
2. Are records of pupil progress kept? ct SG. HE Oe 2 
3. Are judgments made of each pupil’s 
stability or instability? c 26 3¢.3€-34 3 
4. Are records kept of pupil’s social adapt- 
ability? oA SE 94M 


5. Are evaluations made of pupil’s acqui- 

sition of working tools and methods of 

procedure? coe ot. O-9.9 
6. Is there a concern for the organic whole- 

ness of pupil development? coe ot. 26.36 9 
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E. PrRovIpING FOR SCOPE AND SEQUENCE 


To what extent Min. Mod. Max. 


. Do the units include the whole range of 
activities necessary for acquiring con- 
trols which effective discharge of ac- 
cepted curriculum functions imply? CeO HO. FC YE SD 
. Is the principle recognized that a unit 
should continue until pupils have 
achieved the goal implied in the unit? ( )( )( )C€ )€ ) 
. Is the principle recognized that a unit 
should end when the goal implied has 
been achieved? qc: }€ HE DC FED 
. Does the sequence of units provide 
for progressive and consecutive pupil 
growth? cyt oe Ft A 
. Is there facilitation of the process of 
integrating activities in units under the 
direction of one teacher with activities 
in units under the direction of other 
teachers? € >¢ EG OC ER 
. Is there an integration of in-school ac- 
tivities with desirable out-of-school 


activities? © ee FE. 3C eS 














CHAPTER IX 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
STATE AND COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


HERE is, strictly speaking, no national system of edu- 
cation in the United States. Hence it may be expected 
that state programs of curriculum development will differ 
to a marked extent. In order to indicate the diversity in 
state curriculum programs and at the same time to illus- 
trate the use of points of view developed in this book in 
evaluating programs of curriculum development, descrip- 
tions and evaluations of curriculum programs in two states, 
Virginia and California, are presented. The Virginia pro- 
gram is in many respects similar to the programs of Mis- 
sissippi and Arkansas. It is chosen for description and 
evaluation principally because it was the first of the three 
programs to get under way and is therefore the most ex- 
tensively developed. In each of the southern states men- 
tioned a tentative course of study has been prepared to 
guide in the development of the program. In each program 
the widest possible codperation of teachers, administrators, 
and supervisors was enlisted in preparing the course of 
study. Nevertheless, in none of these states is a school 
compelled to follow the course of study. The State Super- 
intendent has stated in the foreword of the Virginia course 
of study: * 
. . . this program should not be imposed upon teachers. Pro- 


visions for flexibility have been made both in procedure and materi- 
als. Teachers should employ this flexibility to provide for gradual 


1 Sidney B. Hall, D. W. Peters, Helen Ruth Henderson, and H. L. Caswell, 
Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools (Richmond, 
State Board of Education, 1934), p. xii. 
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improvement in their teaching. In general, sudden complete modi- 
fications of teaching programs should not be attempted. Rather 
changes should be made only as rapidly as the teacher feels con- 
fident that he understands fully the proposed reorganization. In 
brief, this program as it affects various procedures should be 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary in nature. 


In the various publications of the California State De- 
partment of Education it is repeatedly stated that Cali- 
fornia has no state curriculum or state course of study. It 
may appear, then, that it is an error to refer to the Cali- 
fornia program as a “state” program. A review of certain 
facts concerning the efforts of the State Department of Edu- 
cation to influence curriculum development will indicate 
that there is about the same justification for referring to 
the California program as a state program as there is in 
the case of Virginia. The California State Department of 
Education published in 1930 a volume entitled, Teachers’ 
Guide to Child Development—Manual for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers, which it characterized as a “venture in 
state guidance,” and which it “presented as a challenge for 
the further progress in classroom life toward the develop- 
ment of the potentialities of each individual child, and his 
realization of social values.” * This volume was produced 
under the direction of the California Curriculum Commis- 
sion of which the State Superintendent was Chairman. The 
actual writers of the chapters and sections were education 
teachers, supervisors, and directors of instruction. More 
than seventy teachers contributed descriptions of their 
classroom activities for inclusion as illustrative material. In 
presenting the volume the hope was expressed that teachers 
would * 

2 Ruth Manning Hockett, Ed., Teachers’ Guide to Child Development— 
Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers (Sacramento, California 


State Department of Education, 1930), p. xvi. 
8 ]bid. 
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. . . find it not something imposed upon them or required of 
them, but a sincere, conscientious attempt of a group of fellow 
teachers to codperate in the development of a reliable point of view 
and of greater professional skill, with the consequent enrichment 
of the school experience of the children of the state... . 


The State Superintendent in the foreword of the volume 
expressed himself as follows: * 


A teacher’s guide is that aid which, when used by the teacher 
as a supplement to interest, enthusiasm, and training, makes more 
rich and more sure the progress of natural child growth and de- 
velopment through controlled learning experiences. 

The California State Department of Education commends this 
production to your use as just such an aid. As time advances, ad- 
ditional aids of a like nature will be made available. 


In 1936 the State Department of Education published 
Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate 
Grades in which the State Superintendent stated: ° 


. . . At the outset it should be emphasized that the materials 
contained in this volume are not imposed upon local school systems 
or required of individual teachers; instead these materials repre- 
sent the endeavor of teachers, supervisors, administrators, and 
professors of education throughout the state to formulate in con- 
crete and definite terms the theory underlying the best practices 
already existing in many of our schools and to give illustrations of 
these practices which will be of practical value in guiding teachers 
in the development of more effective classroom procedures. 


Thus we see that the Department of Education in Vir- 
ginia has published a tentative course of study for Virginia 
schools which is not to be imposed on teachers and that the 
Department of Education in California has published a two- 
volume, 1,289-page guide to child development which “rep- 

4 Ibid., p. v. 


5 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades (Sac- 
ramento, California State Department of Education, 1936), p. viii. 
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resents an ideal toward which it is believed that local school 
systems should endeavor to work.” The cases appear to be 
sufficiently similar to justify the designation of both as 
state programs. 

Frequently a county school system has developed a cur- 
riculum program even though the state of which it is a sub- 
division has given little or no attention to developing a 
comprehensive curriculum program. As an illustration of a 
county program of curriculum development, a brief descrip- 
tion and evaluation of the program in Breathitt County, 
Kentucky, is included. 


THE VIRGINIA PROGRAM 


In evaluating the Virginia program the check-lists de- 
veloped in Chapter VIII are used as a general guide. In- 
stead, however, of presenting an evaluation by reproducing 
the check-lists and indicating the answers to the several 
questions, the evaluation is presented in connected dis- 
course. This evaluation will be made under three main head- 
ings: 

I. The philosophy underlying the program 

II. The plan and organization of the program 

III. The development of units of learning 


A brief description of the program based on printed bul- 
letins of the Virginia State Board of Education and the 
printed course of study is given in order to make it easier 
for a reader to follow the evaluation. 


Description of the Program 


The State Department of Public Instruction in Virginia 
had concerned itself with the improvement of the public- 
school curriculum prior to the inauguration of a program 
which resulted in the preparation of the present course of 
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study. It had prepared and distributed for use in public 
schools a number of course-of-study bulletins in which were 
reflected the traditional subject-matter emphases then cur- 
rent in teachers’ guides to instruction. The State Superin- 
tendent under whose direction the present course of study 
was prepared questioned the adequacy of courses of study 
organized with severe emphasis on subject-matter classifi- 
cation. Near the beginning of the program, 1931, he wrote 
as follows: ® 


The discoveries in the field of education during the last twenty 
years have been fundamental and far-reaching, and the school sys- 
tem which puts the child and his needs first cannot longer delay 
a revision of its program of work with a shift of emphasis from the 
subject to the child, a fact which the findings of modern educational 
science have caused to stand out in bold relief. Teachers and edu- 
cational leaders in Virginia will share with us a feeling of delight 
that we have found it possible at the very beginning of our ad- 
ministration to inaugurate a modern program of curriculum re- 
vision. 

In furtherance of the belief reflected in the foregoing 
quotation, the State Superintendent secured the services of 
a curriculum specialist to act as an adviser in a program of 
curriculum development. Under guidance of the latter, a 
study course was prepared for use by teachers and others 
concerned to help them in formulating their own beliefs 
about curriculum construction. This study course was pre- 
pared as a bulletin of the State Board of Education and 
distributed widely. It furnished references for, and served 
as guide to a study of the following topics: 


1. What is a curriculum? 

2. Developments which have resulted in a need for curriculum 
revision 

6 Sidney B. Hall, D. W. Peters, and H. L. Caswell, Study Course for 


Virginia State Curriculum Program, Bulletin of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, Vol. 14 (January, 1932), p. 3. 
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. What is the place of subject-matter in education? 
. Determining educational objectives 

. Organizing instruction 

. Selecting subject-matter 

. Measuring the outcomes of instruction 


NOM Sh WwW 


More than 10,000 teachers in eighty-six of the 112 school 
divisions of the state participated in the study program. 

While the study program was in progress, the plans for 
carrying forward a program of curriculum development 
were matured. The essentials of this plan were published 
as a twenty-six-page bulletin under the title, “Organization 
for the Virginia Curriculum Program.” The procedures pro- 
posed for developing the plan were set forth in a 159-page 
bulletin of the State Board of Education. This bore the 
title, Procedures for Virginia State Curriculum Program. 

The educational platform adopted to guide those who 
were to codperate in developing the program was prepared 
by a Principles Committee and presented in printed form as 
“Principles Governing Educational Aims and Processes.” 
These principles, six in number, were as follows: 7 


I. The school is an agency of society for its perpetuation and 
recreation. 
In its processes the school should: 

1. Discover and define the ideals of a democratic society. 

2. Provide for the continuous redefinition and reinter- 
pretation of the social ideals in light of economic, politi- 
cal and social changes. 

3. Provide experiences for boys and girls which make 
possible their greatest contribution to the realization 
of the social ideals. From the social point of view this 
involves: 

a. The definition of understandings, attitudes, ap- 


7 Sidney B. Hall, D. W. Peters, and H. L. Caswell, Procedures for Vir- 
ginia State Curriculum Program, Bulletin of the State Board of Education, 
Vol. 15 (July, 1932), pp. 11-13. 
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preciations, and automatic responses that are 
necessary for the realization of the social ideals 
b. The selection from the group culture of materials 
which will assist most effectively in the realization 
of the social ideals 
II. Growth processes in individuals and in society are resultants 
of continuing interaction between individuals and society. 
III. Individuals differ in interests, abilities, attitudes, appreci- 
ations and understandings, habits and skills, and in capacity 
to learn. 
IV. Growth is continuous. 
V. All learning comes through experience. 
VI. An individual tends to avoid experiences which annoy and 
to seek experiences which satisfy. 


An Aims Committee appointed to formulate the aims for 
the state program spent one summer in preparing a tenta- 
tive statement of aims. This statement was made available 
to all teachers in the state. The plan for the program in- 
cluded the provision that the tentative list should be evalu- 
ated and restated in the light of the following: 


1. A continued study of the writings of frontier thinkers by the 
Aims Committee 

2. The returns from Production Committees appointed to for- 
mulate points of view and to list aims which they believed to 
be appropriate according to existing subject-matter fields in 
the elementary and secondary schools 

3. An examination by representative educators and laymen of 
the state 


The appointment of Production Committees referred to 
in 2 above was an important element in the planning phase 
of the program. In addition to the duties of the committees 
mentioned above, the plan provided that they should de- 
scribe the activities by which pupils were to achieve the 
aims the Committees selected, classify these activities ac- 
cording to subject-matter field, classify them further ac- 
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cording to the manner in which they related to the several 
aims, estimate the appropriateness according to age level 
and probable interests of children, indicate materials to be 
employed in connection with each interest, and check the 
suggested material for its appropriateness according to age 
level. 

Although traditional classification of subject-matter had a 
significant influence in the above phases of the work of Pro- 
duction Committees, that influence was not nearly as pro- 
nounced in the next steps which dealt with the production 
of units of work. A unit of work was defined as ° 


. a series of related activities engaged in by children in the 
process of realizing a dominating purpose which is compatible with 
the aims of education. It will be noted that this definition has three 
determining aspects: 

a. A dominating purpose on the part of the children, compatible 
with the aims of education 

6. A series of related activities engaged in by the children under 
the guidance of the teacher to realize this purpose 

c. The evaluation of these activities by the children 


The descriptions of units of work distributed among teach- 
ers as guides to them in planning units which they would 
actually use in classrooms indicated: (1) the setting in 
which the unit developed, (2) interests out of which the 
unit developed, (3) the manner of developing the unit, (4) 
plans the teacher made to carry on the unit, (5) the out- 
comes, (6) the materials used, (7) the activities engaged in, 
and (8) an illustrative evaluation of the unit. 

Committees of elementary teachers and supervisors, com- 
mittees of secondary-school teachers, principals, and super- 
intendents working at the various teacher-training insti- 
tutions of the state prepared for experimental trial the 
materials described above. Experimental editions of the 


8 Ibid., p. 129. 
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elementary and secondary courses of study were used by ap- 
proximately 550 teachers during the school year 1933-34. 
A Reviewing and Unifying Committee revised the experi- 
mental editions of the courses of study in the light of 
criticisms and suggestions received, and in the fall of 1934 
the present Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Elemen- 
tary Schools and the Tentative Course of Study for the Core 
Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools were printed and 
distributed. In the fall of 1935 and the fall of 1936 experi- 
mental material had been made available for use in the up- 
per years of the secondary school. 

The course of study reflects the use of a particular 
method for determining the scope of a curriculum desig- 
nated as the “social-functions procedure.” This procedure, 
according to Caswell and Campbell, is based on the as- 
sumption that the curriculum activities of pupils “should be 
organized in such a way as to carry over with greatest ease 
to real life situations.” ® According to the view underlying 
use of this method, the persistent, communal, and problem 
activities of mankind tend to cluster around certain major 
centers. These centers are designated as “major social func- 
tions” (see Chapter VII, p. 175). A curriculum, therefore, 
should include opportunity to participate in activities by 
which the controls necessary for successful discharge of 
the major social functions may be acquired. “Successful dis- 
charge of the major social functions” implies a considera- 
tion of the ideals expressed in the basic philosophy under- 
lying the curriculum program. As a guide to teachers in 
selecting appropriate curriculum experiences, the course of 
study indicates consideration that must be given to the sub- 
jective needs and characteristics of learners. To guide teach- 
ers with respect to the last-named consideration, the course 


°H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell, Curriculum Development (New York, 
American Book Co., 1935), p. 173. 
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of study indicates by such descriptive phrases as “home 
and school life,” “community life,” etc., the range and na- 
ture of probable interests of pupils for each successive 
school year. These descriptive phrases are designated as 
“centers of interest.” An appropriate learning experience, 
therefore, may be likened to a point on a continuous curve 
of development, the ordinates of which are: (1) extent to 
which the experience aids in acquiring controls by which 
one or more social functions are successfully discharged, 
and (2) the subjective needs and characteristics of the 
learner. 

Other outstanding characteristics of the course of study 
are: (1) a statement of the point of view underlying the 
curriculum, (2) a list of educational aims consistent with 
the underlying point of view, (3) reference to a wide 
variety of educational materials, (4) suggestions for de- 
veloping units of work, (5) a practical discussion of teach- 
ing procedures to use, and (6) many suggestions to teachers 
regarding uses of the course of study. 


The Appraisal 


The philosophy underlying the program. It is evident 
from the foregoing description that the broad, inclusive aims 
of education were formulated as a kind of educational plat- 
form to guide the efforts of those responsible for develop- 
ing the Virginia curriculum program. These aims set forth 
the characteristics of the kind of democracy which was 
conceived as the ultimate goal of society and the school. 
The points of view reflected in the educational platform 
underlying the program are essentially those of the experi- 
mentalist. 

The curriculum in the Virginia program is considered as 
a means of acquiring controls for the effective discharge 
of major social functions. The manner in which society was 
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studied in order to determine the major social functions is 
not described. Critical examination of the major functions 
as set forth in the course of study indicates that the method 
of classification lacks complete logical consistency. Classifi- 
cation represents a device for simplifying an environment 
otherwise too complex for intellectual grasp. The activities 
of mankind are practically infinite in number. As an aid to 
understanding them better, resort is made to classification. 
The first requirement in classification is that consideration 
be given to attributes and characteristics that are common 
to the class under consideration, in. this case the social ac- 
tivities of mankind. The use of the term social removes at 
once necessity for considering activities that are not social 
in nature, namely, activities that do not involve interaction 
between human beings. It is easy enough to understand that 
social activities may be classified as those pertaining to 
conservation and protection of life and resources, produc- 
tion and consumption, transportation, and several others in 
the chosen list of social functions, but it is difficult to under- 
stand how “integration of the individual,” ‘extension of 
freedom,” and “exploration” may be included in the same 
category. Although the term integration has a variety of 
uses, the intended use in the Virginia program is indicated 
on page 21 of the Tentative Course of Study for Virginia 
Elementary Schools. Here emphasis is placed on use of the 
term to indicate a psychological process by which the in- 
dividual achieves unity. This process is present in any or 
all of the activities included in other social functions desig- 
nated and therefore cannot occupy the same status as the 
social functions—conservation and protection of life and 
resources, etc. The integrative function of the school is real- 
ized through discharge of its social functions, and “integra- 
tion of the individual” should not be considered as having 
the classificatory status of a social function. In a similar 
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manner it may be shown that “extension of freedom” and 
“exploration” possess an inclusiveness that renders them 
unamenable to classification with the same status as com- 
munication, transportation, protection, conservation, etc. 
This criticism of the logic of the classification of social 
functions is not intended to detract from the importance of 
“integration,” “exploration,” and “extension of freedom” 
as purposes of the school. 

The curriculum program of Virginia recognizes the re- 
sponsibility of the school for providing an educational en- 
vironment in which each pupil will have an opportunity to 
develop to the limit of his capacity, and it contains excellent 
suggestions for helping the teacher to adapt instruction to 
various types of handicaps—mental, visual, auditory, 
speech, health, and adjustment. Emphasis is placed on the 
desirability of bringing each pupil to as high a level of 
achievement as possible. It was acknowledged in the points 
of view set forth that the physical, biological, and social 
sciences afford data to guide in the selection of specific cur- 
riculum goals, and evidence of regard for such data is in- 
dicated in the reference works used in the study program. 
That responsibility for making use of such data is acknowl- 
edged may be taken as evidence of an ideal which should 
guide in the selection of specific curriculum goals. The 
emphasis that is placed on the desirability of taking child 
needs and characteristics into account suggests a sensitivity 
to the use of new data on child growth and development. 

Meaningfulness is accepted as an essential condition of 
effective learning. This condition, it was recognized, is 
closely related to the utilization of pupil purposes. Pupil 
purpose and pupil need are not, however, considered to be 
the sole criteria in establishing desirable learning situa- 
tions. The needs of society, the values to be perpetuated 
and recreated, and the nature of the ultimate goal of the 
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school were also stipulated considerations in effecting a syn- 
thesis of “need” as a criterion for use in providing curricu- 
lum experiences. The curriculum was conceived as a con- 
tinuing series of experiences in which emphasis is placed on 
the development of critical thinking, and in which such re- 
straints as fear, pressure, and arbitrary methods of domina- 
tion are to be replaced by the individual’s growing sense of 
responsibility for anticipating and weighing the conse- 
quences of his own acts. 

The emphasis placed on integration in the Virginia cur- 
riculum program indicates an acceptance of an organismic 
theory of learning. The study course in which teachers par- 
ticipated in the early stages of the program gave them an 
opportunity to become acquainted with conflicting psy- 
chologies of learning and to choose voluntarily the psycho- 
logical theories to which they would subscribe. Throughout 
all stages of this program (particularly as it affected the 
elementary school) the state supervisory staff, the teacher- 
training institutions, and those responsible for directing the 
program gave evidence of their awareness of the changes 
that adoption of the underlying platform implied. 

Plan and organization of the program. With respect to 
the organizing and planning phase of a program of cur- 
riculum development, the Virginia program may be regarded 
as having set a high-grade pattern in practically all respects. 
If one runs through the questions of the check-list proposed 
for use in evaluating this phase of a curriculum program, 
one cannot fail to rate this phase of the program high on 
practically every criterion. The persons who were active 
in inaugurating the program were educators intimately ac- 
quainted with school conditions within the state. They care- 
fully took into account the results of previous efforts to 
improve the curriculum of the state school system. From 
the outset of the program an effective effort was made by 
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leaders in the program to acquaint the teachers, administra- 
tors, and the public with every proposed step of an evolving 
plan. All parties concerned had ample opportunity to con- 
tribute in formulating all plans and to keep informed with 
respect to every proposal that was made by those who had 
a leading part in the program. Supervisors, teachers in the 
teacher-training institutions, special consultants, principals, 
and members of special committees conducted many con- 
ferences to clarify thinking about all proposals. Those re- 
sponsible for administering the program presented their 
proposals through the state press, the teachers’ association 
journal, and bulletins from the State Department office. 
Practical school workers assisted in the preparation of these 
reports with a view to describing points of view and plans 
in terms intelligible to all teachers. Throughout the program 
there was an absence of arbitrariness and an exhibition of 
willingness to revise proposals in the light of cogent criti- 
cism. 

The plan envisioned the production of a state course of 
study. Actual production of a course of study required the 
capitalization of the special abilities of the school personnel 
of the state. The appointment of members to work on com- 
mittees of different kinds was based on their particular fit- 
ness to do the work required and on no other basis. Since 
the purpose of a course of study is to afford a usable guide 
to teachers, it was impossible to predict in advance the exact 
form that this guide should take. Therefore, the plan of the 
program included provision for experimental trial of the 
course of study. Since the program envisioned wide use of 
learning units, it was necessary to establish centers in which 
teachers unfamiliar with use of learning units might learn 
how to plan and carry them out in classrooms. 

A large force of teachers such as that employed in a 
whole state system includes persons of many different quali- 
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ties of expertness in using a course of study. The plan of 
the program, therefore, included provision in the course of 
study for these differences. The fact that the plan culmi- 
nated in the production of a course of study for use in the 
first eight grades and that the program for the remaining 
grades is developing according to schedule must be accepted 
as evidence of successful organization and planning. 

Examination of the course of study for the eighth grade 
indicates the use of a core curriculum consisting of the so- 
cial studies, language arts, science, and general mathe- 
matics. There is evidence of the inclusion of a wealth of ma- 
terial that ordinarily is not included in courses organized on 
a strictly logical basis. There is also an emphasis on the 
social implications of each field included in the core cur- 
riculum. The persistent emphasis in prevailing senior high- 
school programs of study organized as specialized subjects 
points to a difficulty in adapting the proposed program at 
the senior-high-school level. One observer of the curriculum 
in practice, who also participated actively in the program, 
has stated that 


The form of the course of study agreed upon °° was to involve an 
integration of all subject fields in the elementary school and the 
fields of English, social studies, science, and mathematics in the 
high school as far as it seemed wise. . . . [Italics supplied] 


Work has begun on preparing a course of study for the re- 
maining high-school grades in which it is proposed to drop 
mathematics from the integrated core. It will be necessary 
to await the outcome before attempting an evaluation of the 
program as it is proposed ultimately to affect the last three 
years of the high school. Three bulletins relating to the sec- 
ondary core curriculum—Tentative Materials of Instruc- 


10 J. Paul Leonard, “Is the Virginia Curriculum Working?” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, Vol. 7 (January, 1937), p. 67. 
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tion Suggested for the Core Curriculum of Virginia Secon- 
dary Schools, Grade 1X ; Tentative Outline of the Content 
of Social Studies Suggested for the Core Curriculum of Vir- 
ginia Secondary Schools, Grades VIII-XI; and Tentative 
Outline of the Content of Science Suggested for the Core 
Curriculum of Virginia Secondary Schools, Grades VIII-X1 
—indicate that the Virginia program emphasis will be 
placed on the continuous, unitary, and integrated aspects of 
the core curriculum throughout the eleven grades of the 
public-school system. 

The development of units of learning. An ever-present 
goal in the Virginia program of curriculum development is 
the improvement of teaching. The printed course of study, 
to be sure, has some value as a source book, but that value 
is insignificant as compared with its value in effecting the 
use of better materials and the employment of more effec- 
tive methods of teaching. Positive proof of improvement in 
materials and methods must be sought in desired changes 
in pupil behavior. Reliable objective evidence on this point 
is not available with respect to any new program of cur- 
riculum development. Hence there is an absence of conclu- 
sive evidence in the evaluative scheme used in the present 
instance to prove that the hypotheses underlying the pro- 
gram may be considered to have been verified. This point 
should be borne in mind by the reader. The experimental- 
ist’s claim to an almost passionate devotion to the scientific 
method may incline the reader to believe that that method 
will be invoked in the evaluation of learning units, but the 
scientific method used by the experimentalist is, for the 
most part, a scientific method with the essential characteris- 
tic of experimental verification left out. When it is proposed 
to evaluate that phase of curriculum development in which 
pupils are engaged in units of work, it would appear that 
emphasis should be placed on determining the nature and 
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amount of behavior change produced in pupils. Use of the 
check-list in Chapter VIII for evaluating this phase of the 
program places emphasis on the process involved. It is as- 
sumed as a general proposition in such an evaluation that 
the establishment of certain conditions for learning will re- 
sult in a product, the nature, quality, and amount of which 
may be correctly inferred. These conditions are described 
in detail. Then whenever these conditions are established or 
found to exist in a given unit, it is concluded that the results 
will be the same. It is necessary in making an evaluation of 
this nature to show the correspondence between the unit 
evaluated and the kind of unit from which it is inferred cer- 
tain results accrue. If the units are alike, other things being 
equal, the results will be the same. Such an evaluation is 
only as good as the original assumption on which it is based. 
This point is made in order to indicate the need for a better 
means of evaluation than that proposed in Chapter VIII. 

In previous sections of this chapter it has been pointed 
out that the Virginia program implies wide use of the learn- 
ing unit in teaching. The descriptions of units submitted 
indicate an earnest attempt to utilize the needs of pupils in 
selecting units, with the restriction that a pupil need must 
be compatible with one or more of the social functions. The 
course of study suggests in detail the manner in which 
teachers may guide pupils in the selection of goals that are 
appropriate to their stages of achievement, maturity, and 
social conditioning. The activities in which pupils engaged 
in achieving their goals appear to have been meaningful to 
pupils, and many of the activities necessitated participation 
in cooperative enterprises. 

The special abilities and skills that pupils should acquire 
are listed in the course of study. The choice of a special 
ability or skill as a particular objective of learning is based 
on the discovery thereof in a larger social setting, and the 
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goals selected in any unit must be such as to enable the 
pupil to discharge successfully one or more of the social 
functions. The course of study suggests the manner in which 
teachers may obtain cues to desirable units by noting situa- 
tions that arise in group life. Descriptions of the settings 
out of which such cues to units arose indicate a sensitivity 
of teachers to this source of leads to units, though there 
is evidence also of the use of goals which are clearly and 
completely selected by the teacher. 

That the uniqueness of individual pupils is recognized in 
selecting units is evidenced in some descriptions submitted 
from the manner in which suggestions of individual pupils 
were treated by teachers. Evidence of a recognition of this 
principle by the makers of the course of study may be found 
in that section which suggests to teachers the means of 
adapting instruction to individual differences. The descrip- 
tions of units submitted, however, do not indicate that Vir- 
ginia teachers without exception reflect use of the principle 
in practice. 

The extent to which pupils are encouraged to participate 
in planning the units, to decide on the activities a given goal 
implies, to allocate their time, and to gather materials varies 
greatly with different teachers. The school program as a rule 
is relatively too fixed to allow great latitude in planning 
time schedules. Although the course of study suggests a 
wealth of materials which may be made available to pupils 
and offers many suggestions for assisting pupils and teachers 
to gather materials from the community, teachers often ex- 
perience real difficulty in gathering materials, particularly 
in rural and small-town schools. The extent to which intel- 
ligent discrimination may be exercised in choice of mate- 
rials is conditioned in many instances by inability to obtain 
materials which the group decides would be exceedingly 
valuable. The State Superintendent, principals, supervisors, 
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and superintendents have become increasingly aware of the 
need for making more materials available. Frequently 
printed or written materials gathered from the community 
are not such as to be conducive to the conservation of sight. 
A genuine difficulty is faced by teachers of heterogeneous 
groups in preventing the brighter pupils from dominating 
their less intelligent fellows in attacking units of work. 

Observation of teachers’ work in the Virginia schools and 
an examination of units they have directed inclines the 
author to a belief that teachers are succeeding rather well 
in helping pupils transform their interests of the moment 
into more desirable and worthy interests, and though they 
are aware of the need of promoting the ability of pupils to 
think critically, they experience difficulty in deciding upon 
a sequence of units by which such growth is provided for 
adequately. The manner in which pupils show improvement 
in selecting, planning, and collecting materials for units is 
some evidence of more intelligent self-direction. The pupils 
of the Virginia schools, in common with pupils in other 
states, probably note that the social influences obtaining 
outside of school are still calculated to foster individualism 
more than they are to foster the acquisition of broader so- 
cial attitudes. Although teachers undoubtedly try to get 
pupils to realize that individual success is closely allied to 
group success, it is the author’s opinion that teachers face a 
greater difficulty in this connection than is often recognized 
in educational theory. 

The units submitted to the Committee for examination 
indicate a working acquaintance with the philosophy under- 
lying the state program, an acquaintance with the principles 
of effective learning, and an attempt to create an attitude of 
“at-homeness” for the pupil in learning situations. The at- 
titudes of teachers and supervisors in Virginia are favorable 
to the creation of learning situations in which all pupils may 
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experience the thrill of successful accomplishment of their 
purposes. The relationship of unit goals to the ultimate goals 
of the curriculum is probably sensed by some pupils, but it 
is unlikely that this relationship is significant to any but the 
brighter and more mature pupils. 

That some of the units possess coherence is evident from 
the nature of the relationship that exists between the activi- 
ties suggested for attainment of goals. Whenever pupils par- 
ticipated in the choice of goals and in planning the activi- 
ties by which the goals were to be achieved, it is reasonable 
to assume that the activities were meaningful to pupils. In 
some of the units submitted there is evidence that the 
teacher took her cue for a unit from the course of study, 
and then attempted to enlist pupil interest. 

The reports of units submitted failed in most instances to 
give any indication of methods of evaluation used. One 
description of a program in a rural school with four elemen- 
tary-school teachers and with one part-time and three full- 
time high-school teachers included the following statement 
about evaluation and records: 


As the unit progresses, the teacher keeps a running account or 
a diary (anecdotal record) of each child. Entries are made in the 
record whenever the occasion arises. In this diary is noted the 
progress of the child in his work, the growth of attitudes, appre- 
ciations, and understandings, and whether the child sets up pur- 
poses and follows them to completion. These diary accounts are 
not stated generally but in specific terms of the unit engaged in 
and of the child’s everyday life at school. 

At the end of each nine weeks a note is sent home to the parents 
instead of a formal report card. This note is very fully written, and 
it is based on the information contained in the pupil diary. It 
gives the parents much more detailed and complete information 
about the progress of their child than we have been able to give 

11 Carlton C. Jenkins, Description of the Work at Rappahannock District 


High School, Center Cross, Virginia (State Department of Education, Divi- 
sion of Instruction, February 3, 1937), Mimeographed. 
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before. This plan of reporting has been approved, and many excel- 
lent answers to these notes have been received. These notes are 
returned to the school, and together with the answers from the 
parents they are filed and become a part of the permanent record 
of the child. 

No actual grade is put on work done. No old type subject-matter 
examinations are given at stated intervals. Each teacher evaluates 
by using the observations she has made, together with any form 
of test she may think necessary. What really happens is that much 
more testing and tests go on than under our old system, but the 
difference is that the testing is functional and it comes when it is 
needed. Percentage grades are not recorded on the permanent rec- 
ords. The same type of grade goes on the permanent cumulative 
record that goes on the printed report. All of the information col- 
lected about each pupil and filed in the permanent records is much 
fuller and more descriptive of the work and the growth of the child 
than the old formal records. 


This part of the program in this one school reflects prac- 
tices which meet the criteria for evaluation of pupil achieve- 
ment to a marked degree. The principal who prepared this 
description states that in his school little consideration needs 
to be given to preparing pupils for college. The county in 
which this school is located has no railroad, and the school 
population is made up principally of the ‘“‘children of tenant 
farmers, renters, and oystermen.” “Our problem,” says the 
principal, “is to train people to live in this community.” !” 
His description leads one to believe that he is skilfully put- 
ting the Virginia program into effect. 

The scope of the Virginia curriculum is indicated in the 
statement of the social functions. With respect to the units 
examined, there is evidence in a majority of instances that 
the criteria relating to scope are met adequately. Those units 
which revealed a failure to follow the course of study in 
determining scope appear to be directed by teachers who 
still look upon a given text or work-book as instruments 
12 Ibid. 
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for determining scope. There was little evidence in the units 
submitted to indicate the manner in which the sequence of 
units was determined. Descriptions of units do not indicate 
that pupils in their attack on one unit discovered interests 
which would lead to the selection of the next unit. Observa- 
tion of Virginia teachers’ work and conferences with teach- 
ers lead the writer to believe that many of them, sensing 
their ineptitude in directing learning units, are likely to 
consider the planning of the first unit they direct as a task 
that stands alone. They feel, and perhaps rightly so, that 
the difficulties involved in selecting, planning, gathering ma- 
terials for, evaluating, and determining the scope of one 
unit is enough for one task. As soon as they have convinced 
themselves that they can successfully conduct one unit, 
they are ready to tackle the problem of sequence. They ac- 
cept the principle that curriculums should provide for con- 
secutive and progressive growth, but they are not confident 
in the early steps of unit development that they can solve 
successfully the problem of sequence. As one of the prin- 
cipals expressed the case for his teachers,’* “At first their 
units were short, dealing with small problems, but as their 
skill increased the units became longer and more compre- 
hensive. Based on pupil interests, these units began to grow 
naturally one out of the other.” 

The Virginia program of curriculum development repre- 
sents a carefully planned and carefully executed effort to 
effect significant changes in the learning experiences that 
pupils undergo in school. It represents one of the first at- 
tempts in the United States to carry on a fundamental re- 
vision of the public-school curriculum on a state-wide basis 
through the codperation of representatives of the lay public 
and the entire teaching and administrative personnel within 
a state. The extent to which the different phases of the 


13 Ibid. 
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program meet the criteria for evaluation developed in the 
first part of this book indicates that it deserves a place among 
the most forward-looking programs of curriculum develop- 
ment. 


THE CALIFORNIA PROGRAM 


Description of the Program 


The California Curriculum Study, made in 1925, revealed 
a number of characteristics of the elementary-school cur- 
riculum which indicated a need for its revision. At that time 
it was required that thirty-one subjects be taught in the 
elementary school. Such changes as had been made in the 
curriculum consisted principally of the addition of new sub- 
jects and less frequently of the elimination of old subjects. 
The curriculum was characterized as “the amorphous pro- 
duct of generations of tinkering.” It was discovered further 
that the courses of study in use throughout the state varied 
greatly. Following the curriculum study just mentioned, the 
educational forces of the state secured the enactment of a 
law in 1927 creating a State Curriculum Commission con- 
sisting of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and ten 
other members. This Commission was ** 


. . . to study problems of courses of study in the schools of the 
state and to recommend the adoption of minimum standards for 
courses of study in the kindergarten, elementary, and secondary 
schools, and to recommend for adoption textbooks for use in the 
elementary schools. 


The Commission first undertook to develop a basic course 
of study in reading as a prerequisite to the selection of read- 
ing texts. Two large committees of teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators, one from the southern half of the state 


14 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development—Manual for Kindergarten and 
Primary Teachers, p. xvii. 
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and one from the northern half, were appointed to assist the 
Commission. Instead of producing a course of study in read- 
ing, however, these committees arrived at the conclusion 
that they could not support the teaching of reading as a 
separate subject and recommended the integration of all 
subjects 1° 


. about those vital experiences which make for the fullest 
development of children. This group of representative educators 
concluded that there was urgent need for a comprehensive con- 
sideration of the entire work of the primary grades and for concrete 
interpretation which should clarify for teachers generally the edu- 
cational philosophy and the actual operation of a school program 
based upon rich and carefully guided experiences, as contrasted 
with that based upon the more traditional, logical, formal organi- 
zation of school subjects. Thus the attempt to make a course of 
study in reading led to the plan for a Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development for the Kindergarten—Primary Unit. By the summer 
of 1928 it was felt that the reading committees had made as much 
progress as could be expected of such large groups, and that it 
would be unfair to ask them to contribute more of their time and 
energy. The Commission then continued the work of planning and 
compiling the materials. It was soon realized that much of this work 
would have to be done by one individual, who should attempt to 
carry out the conclusions of the commission and the reading com- 
mittees. The editor was appointed to undertake this task in De- 
cember, 1928. The change in purpose and scope of the publication 
necessitated the collection of a considerable number of more com- 
plete illustrations of effective classroom procedures. With the help 
of the Division of Rural Education and of many willing supervisors 
throughout the state, a large number of reports of classroom ac- 
tivities were prepared and contributed by interested teachers. The 
editor attempted to add such interpretations and explanatory ma- 
terials as would reveal the values and outcomes of these reports 
and wrote those sections of the manuscript which are not otherwise 
credited. Certain other educators were asked to assist in the inter- 
pretation of the activity program by writing various sections of the 
book. The whole was organized and written under the constant 


18 Jbid., pp. xvii—xviii. 
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supervision of the Curriculum Commission. It was read in manu- 
script by the members and by as many other teachers, supervisors, 
and administrators as time would permit. Revisions were made in 
the light of the criticisms of these readers. 


In pursuance of the educational views underlying the 
preparation of Teachers’ Guide to Child Development— 
Manual for Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, and in 
pursuance particularly of the view that human development 
is continuous, the Commission next prepared a Teachers’ 
Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades 
which was published in 1936. The second volume mentioned 
is somewhat more explicit than the first in its statement 
of the basic philosophy underlying the program of the 
elementary school. In the first volume one finds more 
emphasis on purpose, child interest, activities, and complete 
child development, and less emphasis on the nature of the 
goals toward which it is implied that growth should take 
place. In many of the illustrations of activities, however, 
the objectives toward which the activities will lead are listed. 
In the second volume the statement is made that “the philos- 
ophy of John Dewey is basic in the thought and practices 
of the most advanced schools today.” These statements are 
then presented as epitomizing Dewey’s philosophy. 


Education is life. 
Education is growth. 
Education is a social process. 
Education is a continuous reconstruction of experience.'® 
The purposes of the elementary school are stated as follows: 
To help each child 
1. To establish normal mental attitudes and controlled 
emotional reactions, and to develop a sound body 
2. To develop an understanding of social relationships and 
a willingness to participate in social activities in ways 
conducive to the progress of society 


16 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades, p. 1. 
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3. To develop individual talents and abilities as completely 
as possible 

4. To cultivate habits of analytical thinking 

5. To acquire command of the common knowledges and 
skills essential to effective living 

6. To develop appreciation for and desire to seek beauty in 
its many manifestations.'* 


Each of these statements of purposes was expanded in a 
way to suggest explicitly the goals toward the acquisition 
of which pupils should be directed. Guided by the same 
principles that underlie these two volumes, the Commission 
looks forward to the preparation of materials for use at the 
secondary level. 

An illustration of the manner in which the secondary 
schools of California are attacking their curriculum prob- 
lems is to be found in the efforts of a group of eleven co- 
operating high schools to experiment with modified programs. 
By a special arrangement with colleges and universities of 
the state and with the State Department of Education, these 
schools are permitted to proceed, each in its own way, to 
realize the following objectives which are common to all: 7% 


1. An organization of the school which permits the conception 
of education as life to be incorporated into the school program, 
thus calling for collaboration of teachers, pupils, and com- 
munity in the interpretation of society and of the individual’s 
rights and responsibilities in that society 

2. An organization which provides for experiences which train 
the individual to assume responsibility for the improvement 
of society, in its world-wide, national, and local aspects 

3. An organization which conceives of education as a process 
of adjustment based on guidance of interests and capacities 

4. An organization which fits the curriculum to the pupil—‘‘The 

17 Jbid., p. 3. 

18 Aubrey A. Douglass and F. C. Wooton, Recent Developments in Sec- 
ondary Education in California (A Preliminary Repert of the Codperating 
Schools), State of California Department of Education, Bulletin No. 6 
(October, 1936), pp. 5-6. 
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clothes must be made to fit the man,” not “The man must be 
made to fit the clothes” 

5. An organization which facilitates the integration of the in- 
dividual and of the group 

a. In some instances this integrative process is sought 
through a modernized Herbartian correlation procedure. 

5. In some instances the Morrisonian conception of the 
teaching unit and its mastery is employed; in other 
instances there has been a modification of the Morrison- 
ian technique. 

c. In other instances the Gestalt conception of differenti- 
ation and integration prevails, although it is safe to say 
that the study of Gestalt psychology has been accidental 
and incidental rather than systematic and thorough. 


In the description of the experimental program to which 
reference has been made, a list of suggestions for improv- 
ing the experimental approach is given. The need for these 
improvements has been discovered in the actual work of 
developing curriculum programs in the experimental schools. 
Because of their important bearing on the success of any 
curriculum program, they are listed as follows: ?° 


1. Objectives need to be further analyzed and stated in a man- 
ner that will facilitate the teacher’s task of relating immediate ob- 
jectives to more remote objectives. 

2. There is a need for relating curriculum experiences in the 
classroom more directly to general curriculum objectives. 

3. Teachers need to know more about the learning process. 

4. There is need for more thorough preparation of the school per- 
sonnel before undertaking a program of experimentation. 

5. There is need for better guidance on the part of teachers. 

6. There is a need for broadened scholarship on the part of both 
adminstrators and teachers. 

7. There is need for better evaluation of the results of instruction. 

8. There is need in many secondary schools for more attention to 
the development of speed and comprehension in reading. 


19 [bid., pp. 44-50. 
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9. There is need for a better understanding of the term integra- 
tion. 

10. There is need for those who accept the organismic view of 
learning to describe what was done in developing a unit, rather than 
a need for describing what it was planned should be done. 

11. There is need for assurance that colleges which admit grad- 
uates of codperating experimental schools will modify their evalua- 
tive procedures to conform with the objectives of the experimental 
schools. 

12. There is need for much richer instructional material than is 
now available. 

13. There is a need for the codperating schools to maintain a 
scientific attitude with respect to their trial of new procedures. 


The foregoing brief description is sufficient to indicate 
the general plan on which the curriculum program of Cali- 
fornia has developed and the nature of the direction given 
to the program by the State Department of Education. The 
content of official publications of the State Department 
plainly indicates that the program is considered as one of 
developing a curriculum and not one of “pointing with pride” 
to a finished task. 

As in the previous illustration, the following evaluation 
is based on the check-lists presented in Chapter VIII. In 
the evaluation of the Virginia program reference was made 
to publications of the State Department of Education con- 
sisting of printed tentative courses of study and other de- 
scriptive bulletins, and in the case of the California program 
reference is made to publications of the State Department 
of Education, principally to a two-volume guide to child 
development, and a bulletin entitled Recent Developments 
in Secondary Education in California. 

In the preceding paragraphs, which include a brief de- 
scription of the California program, the manner in which 
each of the two volumes published as guides to child de- 
velopment came into being was pointed out. The contents 
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of these two volumes give an indication of the manner in 
which thinking about the curriculum has developed in this 
state. In the first volume, published in 1930, much emphasis 
was placed on an “activity program.” It is of passing in- 
terest to note that in the same year the Board of Directors 
of the National Society for the Study of Education author- 
ized a study of the activity movement which was reported 
in 1934 as Part II of the Thirty-Third Yearbook of the so- 
ciety. In this yearbook a number of criticisms of the ac- 
tivity movement were presented, among which may be 
mentioned, first, a need for a better formulation of the 
philosophy underlying the activity movement, and second, a 
need for more careful definition of terms. Those who pre- 
pared the Teachers’ Guide to Child Development for the 
kindergarten-primary unit appear to have anticipated the 
Yearbook Committee of the N.S.S.E. by a number of 
years in that care was used to state positions and to define 
terms. For example, the California group made mention of 
the principle that education is growth, but it stated repeat- 
edly that development always implies growth toward desir- 
able goals. Thus, in spirit at least, those responsible for the 
guide attempted to give due regard to both the require- 
ments of growth and direction in the reconstruction of the 
learner’s experience. The following quotations will indicate 
the manner in which terms were defined.*° 


. . . An activity is any large learning situation brought about by 
the strong purpose of a child or group of children to achieve a 
worthy end desirable to themselves, which, like those situations in 
life through which we are most truly educated, draws upon a large 
number of different kinds of experiences and many fields of knowl- 
edge. 

By the term activity program is meant a school curriculum which 
provides a series of well-selected activities for different levels of 


20 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development—Manual for Kindergarten and 
Primary Teachers, pp. 17-18. 
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growth, which offers opportunities to children to engage in worth- 
while, satisfying experiences while carrying out their most worthy 
and most challenging purposes. It provides an environment in which 
children continually purpose and act in situations of meaning to 
them, in which they live fully, richly, happily, now, and so have the 
best possible preparation for living successfully after they leave 
school. 


The Appraisal 


The philosophy underlying the program. The broad aims 
that were accepted as guides to the direction of pupil growth 
related to the perpetuation of a progressive democracy. The 
views underlying the thinking of the California group may 
be designated as essentially those of the experimentalist. 
The curriculum was recognized as a means by which “chil- 
dren learn to express themselves richly and satisfyingly 
through a fearless facing of reality and through means that 
are socially acceptable so that happiness and satisfactory 
adjustment may result.” *! No analysis of society was at- 
tempted such as that indicated in the social-functions ap- 
proach used in the Virginia program, although it was stated 
that ** 


The soundest procedure is to lead the child to an understanding 
of the social, political, industrial, economic, and recreational enter- 
prises of the community in which he lives. By studying the problems 
inherent in his own social situation, he is stimulated to constructive 
thinking and learns the technique of group planning in solving the 
problems of a democratic society. 

Only through such a procedure may we hope to help children 
develop ability in the intelligent appraisal of problems. . . . 


In the statement of the characteristics of a progressive 
intermediate school ** the idea is expressed that if education 


21 Jbid., p. 2. 

22 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades, 
p. xii. 

28 [bid., pp. x-xii. 
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is to achieve its goal, the school must take into considera- 
tion not only individual differences in native ability, but 
variations in physical equipment, social background, and 
interest. Modern science is recognized as contributing much 
that will aid in formulating specific curriculum goals, and 
numerous illustrations are given of the manner in which 
physical, biological, and social sciences have contributed.** 
It is pointed out that “the whole field of the interests of 
children in the intermediate grades is still largely unex- 
plored,” and that such studies as are available are rare and 
fragmentary.*® Meaningfulness and purposefulness as con- 
ditions for effective learning are emphasized throughout both 
volumes of the guide to child development. 

Much emphasis is placed upon pupil need and pupil in- 
terest, but need is interpreted in the light of the needs of 
the larger society to which the pupil belongs. The position 
of those responsible for the present program is set forth in 
a discussion of misconceptions of child interest as a guide 
to curriculum experience. The statement is made, for ex- 
ample, that child interests are neither final nor sacred.*® It 
is recommended that the teacher avoid two misconceptions: 
the first that “development results from self-expression, of 
all types, at all times, in all places, irrespective of outcome 
or consequence”; the second, that the teacher avoid “‘insist- 
ence upon unquestioning, sometimes unthinking, conform- 
ity to adult standards without regard to the present life of 
the child.” *7 Reference was made in a previous section to 
the accepted purposes of the elementary school in the Cali- 
fornia program. The fourth one of these stated purposes is 
“To cultivate habits of analytical thinking.” This plainly in- 

24 Ibid., p. ix. 

25 Ibid., p. 10. 

26 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development—Manual for Kindergarten and 


Primary Teachers, p. 8. 
27 Ibid., p. 2. 
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dicates an acceptance of the criterion relating to reflective 
thinking as stated in the first section of the check-list. 

The criterion that a curriculum should provide an op- 
portunity for achieving maximum integration is recognized 
throughout the suggestions made to teachers for guiding the 
development of children in the elementary school. Strict 
subject-matter boundaries are dispensed with in organizing 
the integrated program. In so far as the secondary school is 
concerned, this criterion is accepted in theory as one of 
the objectives of the experimental program in Cooperating 
Schools as indicated in a preceding section. Teachers in 
the secondary school, however, acknowledge a great deal 
more difficulty in translating this criterion into practice 
than is acknowledged in the guide to child development in 
the elementary school. 

With regard to the criterion that arbitrarily imposed in- 
hibitions such as fear, pressure, and domination be elim- 
inated from the curriculum, the Teachers’ Guide to Child 
Development in the Intermediate Grades states: ** 


. . . Children must be happy, confident, and successful if they 
are to have normal mental attitudes. They must know they are 
growing, must be freed from worry, fear, and any sense of inferior- 
ity. The school must adjust its program to insure a measure of suc- 
cess for each child. Repression is the basis of maladjustment. Chil- 
dren must have opportunity to express themselves physically, 
mentally, and socially. The school must teach control, not through 
the prevention of activity, but by providing situations in which 
choice of possible alternative behaviors must be made. The guidance 
of the teacher is advisory, never dictatorial. 


Thus in theory the curriculum proposed meets the cri- 
terion to a marked degree. Repeated expression of a con- 
cern for the development of the whole child indicates an 
acceptance of an organismic theory of learning and behav- 


28 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades, p. 4. 
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ior. The following statement from Recent Developments in 
Secondary Education in California indicates that the gen- 
eral acceptance of an organismic theory of learning is not 
based upon a critical examination of conflicting psycholo- 
gies of learning nor on thorough understanding of the im- 
plications of an organismic theory of learning for education: *° 
“it is safe to say that the study of Gestalt psychology has 
been accidental and incidental rather than systematic and 
thorough.” Those who formulated the California guides to 
child development have given much evidence of their aware- 
ness of its implications. A section in the Guide to Child De- 
velopment in the Intermediate Grades entitled “The Impli- 
cations of Educational Purposes and the Nature of the Child 
in School Procedures” sets forth in detail the implications 
of the underlying points of view for the elementary-school 
program.*® The implications of these points of view for sec- 
ondary education are not as clearly perceived. 

The plan and organization of the program. As indicated in 
an earlier section, the program of curriculum development 
in California began in 1925 with a state survey of curricu- 
lum practices. The program, which has resulted in the prep- 
aration of the two guides to child development referred to 
above, was based on a careful consideration of the findings 
from this survey. Quotations given in the preceding descrip- 
tion of the California program indicate the manner in which 
there has been an attempt to secure the codperation of 
teachers, administrators, and the public in putting into prac- 
tice the recommendations of the guides to child develop- 
ment. There is, however, an essential difference between the 
planning and organizing phase of the California program 
and that of the Virginia program. In the Virginia program 


29 Douglass and Wooton, op. cit., p. 6. 
80 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the Intermediate Grades, 
pp. 12-18. 
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a deliberate attempt was made to enlist the codperation of 
all the teachers of the state in attacking their curriculum 
problems. In the California program, according to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction,** 


. it seems essential that the central authority in a state school 
system should attempt the formulation of a curriculum organiza- 
tion which will provide a framework indicating the broad scope and 
sequence of major learnings in the curriculum in order that some 
desirable uniformity may obtain in the educational program of the 
state. 


These programs illustrate two apparently different admin- 
istrative approaches to the development of a curriculum. In 
Virginia an attempt was made to pace the planning and 
organizing phase of curriculum development to the rate at 
which teachers became acquainted with the views underly- 
ing the entire program. In California the educational lead- 
ers have developed the program, and it remains for them to 
secure acceptance of the program suggested. The illustrative 
materials developed by teachers of the state and presented 
in the guides to child development constitute evidence that 
teachers are accepting the program. A better evaluative 
scheme than that proposed in this book is required to enable 
one to conclude which one of these approaches is the more 
effective. 

Ample evidence has been given in the preceding discus- 
sion to indicate acceptance of the criterion that the develop- 
ment of a curriculum program is a continuous process. 

The development of units of learning. The Teachers’ Guide 
to Child Development for the kindergarten-primary division 
of the elementary school presents a description of an “‘activ- 
ity program.” The definition of an activity as the term is 
used in the California program has already been quoted on 


81 [bid., p. vii. 
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page 206. The Teachers’ Guide to Child Development in the 
Intermediate Grades describes an integrated program and 
uses the term unit to designate large learning situations. In 
the first volume mentioned above this statement appears: ** 


Different terms are frequently used in educational books, or by 
teachers, to designate these purposeful experiences we have been 
discussing. They are often called units of work, centers of interest, 
enterprises, units of activity. To many people the term project fills 
the need, and it is still widely used although it has gathered to itself 
other meanings which somewhat limit its value. If the emphasis in 
the user’s mind is upon the purpose of the child to achieve, upon 
the child’s “mind-set-to-end,” or strong inner urge, and if by the 
chosen expression is meant a large learning situation which will 
lead children into a variety of real problems, it makes very little 
difference what term is used. We have chosen to use the term activ- 
ity throughout the book, for the purpose of clarity. It refers defi- 
nitely to those purposeful endeavors which are very rich in possi- 
bilities of growth for the child, which open up many opportunities 
for his reaching out into related fields of knowledge, so that he him- 
self sees the natural relationships of one experience with another 
as he constantly holds to his larger purpose and solves his many 
problems. 


The accepted points of view underlying the establishment 
of desirable learning situations are the same in both vol- 
umes. Therefore the check-list presented in Chapter VIII 
for evaluating units of work is applicable to either an “activ- 
ity” or a “unit.” The proposed criteria are similar to those 
given for evaluating an “activity” in the California guide 
to child development.** The difference resides principally in 
the greater detail of the criteria proposed in Chapter VIII. 
An application of the proposed criteria to the descriptions 
of “activities” and “units” in the California guides results 
in the conclusion that all are met to a very high degree with 


82 Teachers’ Guide to Child Development—Manual for Kindergarten and 
Primary Teachers, pp. 17-18. 
88 Jbid., p. 25. 
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the possible exception of certain of the criteria relating to 
scope and sequence. As previously indicated, it is difficult to 
discern the manner of determining the scope of the curri- 
culum in the California program. Although numerous state- 
ments are made to indicate a close approach to the use of a 
plan of analyzing the activities of life into its functional 
phases in order to determine scope, the actual procedure by 
which scope is determined is not altogether clear. 

The sequence of units is largely a problem for individual 
teachers to determine for themselves. Courses of study have 
been prepared which suggest a list of units appropriate for a 
given grade. The evidence available is not sufficient to war- 
rant an attempt to evaluate the manner in which teachers 
determine sequence. It is recognized that a unit should be 
continued until pupils have achieved the goal the unit im- 
plies, and that it should be ended when the implied goal is 
reached. The criterion that a sequence of units should pro- 
vide for progressive and continuous growth is recognized in 
the statement of points of view underlying the program, and 
the descriptions of units indicate that a great deal of atten- 
tion is paid to the problem of relating the experiences in 
units directed by one teacher with those directed by other 
teachers. The importance of integrating in-school and out- 
of-school activities is emphasized throughout the description 
of the elementary-school program and in the descriptions of 
units. 

Whether California educational authorities will agree to 
the author’s designation of their efforts to develop a cur- 
riculum as a “state” program or not, it is evident from the 
foregoing discussion that a very intensive and worth-while 
development of a curriculum program has been under way 
for years, which, when evaluated by use of the criteria de- 
veloped in this book, stands as a highly commendable en- 
terprise. It is particularly significant that an intensive ex- 
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perimental program is under way in a group of selected 
secondary schools, the division of the public-school system that 
stands in greatest need of giving attention to a fundamental 
revision of its curriculum. 

Two recent reports ** of the Committee on the Orienta- 
tion of Secondary Education have proposed the general 
characteristics of the program that the secondary school 
should develop. In the light of these proposals, information 
from experimental ventures such as that of the Codperat- 
ing Schools of California is particularly needed. The Cali- 
fornia secondary-school experiment promises to exert a sig- 
nificant effect on American secondary education. 


THE BREATHITT COUNTY (KENTUCKY) 
PROGRAM * 


The program of curriculum development in Breathitt 
County, Kentucky, is being carried on under conditions so 
different from those that prevail generally throughout the 
United States that it is not an exaggeration to refer to it as 
a unique program. Breathitt County is one of the mountain 
counties of eastern Kentucky. Its problems are typical of 
that area known as the Southern Appalachians. Therefore, 
the Breathitt County program includes more than the de- 
velopment of a curriculum program; it is characterized by 
its sponsors, the Southern Woman’s Educational Alliance, as 
a program of guidance in a social setting. The Breathitt pro- 
gram is in reality an experiment in social and economic plan- 
ning in the conduct of which the County Superintendent of 


34 Issues of Secondary Education, Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association, Bulletin No. 59, January, 1936. 
Functions of Secondary Education, Department of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association, Bulletin No. 64, January, 1937. 
85 The brief description of the Breathitt County program included here is 
based upon a report by Wilbur I. Gooch and Franklin J. Keller in Occupa- 
tions—The Vocational Guidance Magazine, Vol. 14 (June, 1936), pp. 1011- 
1110. 
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Schools, the University of Kentucky, a representative of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, various government bureaus 
and relief agencies, and the National Occupational Confer- 
ence are cooperating with the sponsors. The Carnegie Cor- 
poration has made grants over a two-year period for sup- 
porting the experiment. The reasons for choosing Breathitt 
County for this experiment are indicated in the following 
quotation: *° 


. . . In the first place, if vocational guidance is grounded in 
sound educational and psychological principles, and if Breathitt 
County is part of the United States, then the people of this county 
are entitled to all the benefits of such a program. Education is em- 
phatically the orientation of social forces, and as such it certainly 
should not be reserved for only those people who are least likely to 
need it. If the people of Breathitt County are economically under- 
privileged, then they should be socially overprivileged, if this be 
possible, merely for the sake of psychological compensation. 


The reporters of the experiment have given the following 
word picture of the scene in which it is being conducted: ** 


Breathitt is typical of the problems of the area known as the 
Southern Appalachians. Floods, devastation of forests, closed coal 
mines, erosion of soil, lack of desirable farm lands, pressure of pop- 
ulation—out of all these conditions have arisen economic, social, 
educational, occupational, and other ills. The people are poor; 
housing is bad; school houses are primitive; school terms are short; 
teachers are far from well prepared; profitable employment is scarce 
—and monotonous, when and where found. There is general retar- 
dation—social and economic—growing out of unfavorable envi- 
ronment. 


One of the most distinguishing features of the Breathitt 
County program is the manner in which relevant informa- 
tion of social and economic nature was collected and inter- 


86 Jbid., p. 1020. 
87 Jbid. 
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preted for use in developing a curriculum. The fact-finding 
program embodied the following surveys: 


1. A study of interviews with 149 older people to secure facts 
about the settlement and early days of the county (This af- 
forded information that relates to present status and needs.) 

. Astudy of 6,106 autobiographical records of children in order 
to learn of their interests and needs 

. An investigation of the needs of young people 

. Astudy of physical resources 

. Astudy of occupational facts and possibilities 

. Astudy of educational conditions and outlook 

. Astudy of present economic conditions 

. A preliminary study of recreational conditions and possibil- 
ities 

9. A preliminary study of crime and delinquency 

10. A compilation and interpretation of guidance materials from 

the county newspaper, the editor of which has been closely 
connected with the program 


NS 


onan & Ww 


The data obtained from the above studies and other sources 
were assembled in a guidance manual to be used in the 
county high school and in annual guidance institutes. 

Facts obtained in the studies were to be used in develop- 
ing a “guidance-grounded curriculum.” Before such a pro- 
gram could be developed, it was necessary to educate the 
teachers of the county to understand the implications of the 
facts assembled. An institute, five weeks in duration, was 
provided in the summer of 1934. Teachers enrolled in the 
institute were permitted to earn six semester hours of col- 
lege credit. The institute was provided through the Exten- 
sion Division of the University of Kentucky. The objectives 
of this institute for each teacher enrolled were stated as 
follows: ** 

1. To understand guidance, especially its major functions 
2. To develop a practicable minimum guidance program adapted 
88 Ibid., p. 1059. 
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to his school, one which would be so integrated with the work 
of the school that it would function throughout the year 

3. To gain new ideas and skills for activity work 

4. To develop a daily school schedule allowing for such activities 


Nearly one third of the teachers in one- and two-teacher 
schools of the county enrolled and developed a tentative 
guidance program which was to be put into practice the 
following school year. These teachers were helped in de- 
veloping this program through provision of: 


1. Aseries of monthly meetings of the county teachers’ association 

2. A supervisor trained in guidance 

3. New instruments for gathering information about pupils 

4. A testing program 

5. “A special program for the study of problem children, and for 
emphasizing learning-by-doing projects” 


This institute was followed by similar projects in the sum- 
mers of 1935 and 1936. 

Breathitt County was granted permission by state educa- 
tional authorities to develop in the period 1935-40 a cur- 
riculum which seems “not only to meet local needs, but to 
be acceptable to the State Department of Education and 
to associated colleges in the state and in the South.” *® This 
curriculum as planned was to vitalize the experiences in the 
elementary school, provide “adequate preparation for such 
students as are good college risks,” provide “adequate pre- 
vocational and vocational training during the high-school 
period.” Specifically it was planned to introduce into the 
upper grades activities and courses closely related to life 
experiences, to give more attention to the practical interests 
of pupils, to introduce courses in agriculture and economics 
and in guidance, and to enrich greatly experiences in social, 
recreational, avocational, and health-education fields. It was 


89 Ibid., p. 1076. 
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proposed to record carefully all curriculum modifications 
made and to test all results objectively “in so far as pos- 
sible.” 

An interesting feature of the program is the creation of 
a county planning council of which the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools is chairman. This council has provided a 
series of occupational forums for young people, has estab- 
lished an art center, has carried on a study of crime and 
delinquency, and has made a painstaking study of the eco- 
nomic conditions of the county. 

In addition to planning for the development of a curri- 
culum for the elementary schools and the county high school, 
the program as planned provides for the establishment of *° 


. . a number of strategically located guidance or opportunity 
centers in the county to which any one, particularly out-of-school 
young people, may go for further education, for guidance, and for 
general recreational and cultural opportunities. . 


Because the elementary schools represent more than one 
hundred different units, it has been more difficult to get an 
experimental program under way in the elementary schools 
than in the one county high school. The following schedule 
suggested for a typical rural school indicates something of 
the nature of the curriculum.** 


8:00— 8:30. .Opening Exercises and Health Activities 
8:30— 9:30. Free Activities 
9:30-10:00. . Discussion (English, Oral and Written) 
10:00-10:15.. Recess 
10:15-10:45. . Reading (growing out of discussion) 
10:45-12:00. . Spelling, Arithmetic, Reading, and Writing 
12:00-12:30. .Lunch (Home Economics) 
12:30— 1:00. .Home Economics (Health and Food) 


40 Ibid., p. 1063. 
41 Jbid., p. 1079. 
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1:00— 2:00. Social Studies Including Educational and Vocational 
Guidance (integrated with activities) 
2:00— 2:30. . Drill 


Reports from 107 rural teachers have indicated the na- 
ture of the difficulties they faced in the introduction of an 
activity program. Material from these reports was edited 
and assembled to make a source book of the problems of 
mountain teachers which was used in the third of the sum- 
mer institutes, to which reference has already been made. It 
can scarcely be expected that more than a beginning has 
been made in a revision of a curriculum as fundamental as 
that necessitated in the Breathitt County program. As Gooch 
and Keller, after a review of evidence of difficulties encoun- 
tered in the development of a curriculum for rural schools, 
have stated,*? 


. it should be recalled that these are the mountain schools of 
the Southern Appalachians, representing the very outposts of edu- 
cation in America, and that there is equally unmistakable evidence 
of a new vigor, a new spirit, a seeking for a better way. . . . 


In the high school “all foreign languages, all mathematics 
beyond elementary algebra, commercial geography, psychol- 
ogy, a textbook course in agriculture, and some old-type 
courses in history dealing wholly with a period remote in 
time and application” have been eliminated.** The follow- 
ing are now the offerings in the high school: ** 


Social studies 
English 
Guidance 
Agriculture 


42 [bid., p. 1085. 
43 Jbid., p. 1087. 
44 [bid., p. 1088. 
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Home economics 
Science 
Physical education 
Music 
Art 
Clubs 
Mathematics 
Hygiene 


The program of curriculum development in Breathitt 
County is distinctly experimental. It is distinctive because 
of the manner in which the organizing and planning phase 
of the program has been developed. Very few programs of 
curriculum development are characterized by such pains- 
taking and critical surveys of the environment in which it 
is proposed to develop a curriculum. An evaluation of this 
essential phase of the curriculum program by means of the 
check-list presented in Chapter VIII indicates that it meets 
the criteria to a very high degree. As it is being carried on 
under the conditions already outlined, it constitutes an en- 
terprise that is little short of heroic. The Breathitt County 
program is not sufficiently developed to justify the applica- 
tion of all of the criteria developed in this book to its 
evaluation. The value of this program for Breathitt County 
and its potential value for other similar areas that may adopt 
the Breathitt plan appear to be almost unlimited. 








CHAPTER X 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT IN 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


HE purpose of this chapter is to present a few illustra- 
tions of programs of curriculum development in city 
school systems. Three programs which offer an opportunity 
for contrast have been selected. One illustrates a program 
planned to make a gradual break with the old subject- 
centered curriculum. A second represents one of the newer 
ventures in breaking away from the subject-centered cur- 
riculum and organizing a program around major social func- 
tions. A third illustration pictures an informal approach to 
the problem of improving the teaching by centering learning 
experiences in the community. 

The information regarding these programs has been drawn 
from correspondence, courses of study, and from magazine 
articles. In reading the following descriptions, one should 
keep in mind the difficulties of the printed word in describ- 
ing accurately and completely anything so complex as a 
program for curriculum development. The printed or spoken 
word is a poor medium for transmitting a graphic picture 
of the group thinking, the reconstruction of educational ex- 
perience, and the thousand and one personal adjustments 
which must enter into a program. 

The descriptions of the curriculum programs given in this 
section are based on a careful analysis of the information 
available. In making this analysis, an attempt has been 
made to discover the organization used in carrying forward 
the program, the philosophy underlying each program, and 
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the nature of the curriculum which has been or is being de- 
veloped. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS: GRADUAL BREAK WITH 
A SUBJECT-CENTERED CURRICULUM 


The first illustration of a program for curriculum devel- 
opment is drawn from Fort Worth, Texas. The Fort Worth 
public-school system consists of sixty-four schools and has 
an enrolment of about thirty-five thousand school children. 
The city is located in an agricultural area. The population 
includes all levels of the socio-economic scale and a sam- 
pling of all nationalities and races. 


The Organization for Curriculum Development 


About six years ago a definite beginning on a program for 
curriculum development was approved by the Fort Worth 
Board of Education. An outside curriculum consultant has 
been retained ever since the initiation of the program. 

The first year was a period of organization and initiation. 
During this time the entire school staff engaged in the study 
of instructional problems, curriculum principles, and curri- 
culum procedures under the general guidance of the curri- 
culum consultant and the Superintendent of Schools. At the 
close of this introductory period, a resident Director of Cur- 
riculum was appointed, and an organization for carrying on 
a program for curriculum development was outlined. A cen- 
tral committee of forty-five teachers and administrators was 
appointed which worked with the guidance of a director of 
curriculum and with the advice of a curriculum consultant. 
There were production committees and installation commit- 
tees as well as revision committees. 

The program of the first few years was directed toward 
the production and installation of courses of study, toward the 
professional growth on the part of teachers, and toward in- 
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creased interest in and knowledge of curriculum problems 
on the part of lay citizens. About seven hundred teachers, 
or a majority of the teachers in the school system, assisted 
in the production of materials, and all participated in try- 
ing out materials and in study groups. Teachers helped to 
formulate the statement of philosophy which underlies the 
entire program and took an active part in selecting and test- 
ing activities to be incorporated in courses of study. The 
following sentences, drawn from the statement of the un- 
derlying philosophy, indicate the codperation which marks 
the development of curriculum in Fort Worth: 


All teachers, supervisors, and administrators affiliated with the 
school system should have an opportunity to participate in curric- 
ulum revision. 


The course of study should be conceived and utilized as a means 
of assisting the teacher with decisions with respect to “what to 
teach,” “how to teach,” “when to teach,” “where to teach,” and 
“how to evaluate.” 


All courses of study should be regarded as tentative and sugges- 
tive, not prescriptive. 


The most significant concept with respect to organization is the 
attempt to proceed in such a manner that curriculum revision be- 
comes an integral part of the everyday functioning of the schools 
and includes the entire personnel. Emphasis is continually upon the 
desirability and necessity of each individual attacking his work in 
the spirit of, and with the procedures of a learner. 


Two of the major objectives of the Fort Worth program 
from its inception have been that of “professional growth 
for each member of the staff and increased interest in, and 
knowledge of, education and curriculum problems on the 
part of lay citizens.” Both the organization of committees 
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and the growing, developing nature of the curriculum indi- 
cate that these objectives are achieved by making curricu- 
lum revision an educative process. 

The Fort Worth organization of personnel for the de- 
velopment of the curriculum sets forth the following four 
types of committees: 


1. Curriculum Cabinet, composed of forty-five teachers, admin- 
istrators, and supervisors, which acts as a central committee to 
assist in the formulation of plans and policies 

2. Production Committees, consisting of principals and class- 
room teachers, who prepare course of study bulletins and as- 
sist with tryout and installation (These committees function 
according to areas of the curriculum, vary in size from 180 to 
twenty-five, and have much overlapping of membership.) 

3. Installation Committees, consisting of all of the teachers of the 
area involved, who suggest changes in study and utilize each 
course of study as it is ready for use. 

4. Revision Committees, consisting of fifteen or twenty class- 
room teachers, who work with all the teachers involved during 
three or four years of use and make the revisions, found to be 
desirable 


The personnel of these committees indicates a desirable 
degree of participation on the part of teachers. Each com- 
mittee carries on an essential function in the program for 
curriculum construction. There may be a question regarding 
the feasibility of marking off functional areas in curriculum 
development. To what extent is it advisable to have one 
committee formulate plans and policies, to have a second 
committee prepare courses of study, to have a third com- 
mittee install courses, and to have a fourth committee revise 
courses? A study of the duties of the above committees sug- 
gests considerable overlapping in personnel which tends to 
make each committee a part of the whole procedure. The 
description indicates a larger degree of sharing in the whole 
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experience of curriculum development than is suggested in 
the brief description of committee organizations. 

The manner in which these committees work is described 
in the following paragraph: 


The tasks involved in this work require studying, planning, pre- 
paring materials, trying out materials, and actually using them. All 
this involves reading, investigating, experimenting, discussing, and 
above all thinking. As a result, hundreds of meetings of large and 
small groups have been scheduled during the last five years. The 
usual order of procedure is for the production committee to read, 
find out what others are doing, pool experiences and ideas, and ex- 
periment with means of making a plan. Once a tentative plan is 
delineated, they immediately set out upon the task of writing the 
course-of-study bulletin. Upon completion of the materials, the 
members of the production committee try it out in their own class- 
rooms. After thorough trial the committee again pools its experi- 
ences and rewrites the bulletin. It is then mimeographed and 
presented to all of the teachers of that area (the installation com- 
mittee), and definite plans for studying and using it are made. This 
involves reading, studying, discussion, demonstration, etc. Each 
course-of-study bulletin is regarded as a suggestive point of depar- 
ture—a departure upon a journey, with the destination, more intel- 
ligent and capable teachers. 


The process seems to be one of surveying current pro- 
cedure to discover successful practice, of analyzing educa- 
tional literature, and finally of group thinking and of ex- 
perimentation by individual teachers until a reasonably sat- 
isfactory plan is found. 


Philosophy Underlying the Program 


An outline of the social and educational principles which 
are being used to guide this curriculum program evolved 
from the study and discussion of all the various groups of 
teachers and administrative officers. An examination of the 
philosophy underlying the Fort Worth program, in the light 
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of the criteria listed in Chapter VIII of this volume, indicates 
that this program is being developed on the basis of an 
analysis of the school experience of the child in relation to 
society. An outline presented in the preface of a description 
on curriculum development in Fort Worth gives the princi- 
pal features of this analysis.* 


It is imperative that the school experience of the child be con- 
ceived and planned upon the basis of according due attention to 
five fundamental factors and their relationships. 

1. The maturing child living in a dynamic community 


a. 
b. 


Purposes c. Abilities 
Interests d. Needs 


2. Necessary processes 


a. 
b. 
C. 


a. 
b. 


Thinking 

Feeling 

Acting 

(1) Codéperating 

(2) Utilizing a meaningful perspective of the contemporary 


world 
3. Groups of significant ideas 
Democracy d. Values 
Interdependence e. Adaptation 
Change f. Control over nature 


C. 


g. Shifting population 


4. Situations grouped in significant functions 


a. Producing f. Achieving mental and 

6. Distributing and physical health 
consuming g. Recreating 

c. Communicating and hk. Experiencing and ex- 
transporting pressing the beautiful 

d. Worshiping and useful 

e. Controlling i. Learning 

5. Areas in which the situations are met 

a. Home 

b. School 

c. Community 


1A Brief Descriptive Summary of the Curriculum Revision Program in 


the Fort Worth Public Schools (Mimeographed bulletin). 
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An examination of the five fundamental factors stated in 
the outline reveals that the curriculum of the Fort Worth 
public schools attempts to begin with the child in a dynamic 
community, recognizing the child’s purposes, interests, abili- 
ties, and needs. The activities which compose the curricu- 
lum are aimed to develop the child’s ability to think, feel, 
and act or participate. 

The relation between “significant functions,” such as pro- 
ducing and distributing, and “significant ideas,’ such as 
democracy and interdependence, is somewhat difficult to de- 
scribe. (Significant ideas are basic concepts regarding which 
the child should develop an understanding as he engages in 
activities within the broad areas of significant functions 
designated as producing, distributing, etc.) Naturally “sig- 
nificant ideas” and “significant functions” overlap. Thus an 
understanding of interdependence may be gained from a 
study of any one of the significant functions listed. The 
curriculum suggests that the child engage in certain types 
of activities (functions) in important areas (home, school, 
and community) and that these activities require the utiliza- 
tion of ideas (adaptation, interdependence, etc.). An exam- 
ination of the Fort Worth course of study in the social 
studies indicates that both “significant ideas” and “signifi- 
cant functions” are used as themes about which learning 
activities are organized. 

In addition to the five fundamental factors just described, 
the desirability of giving unity to the child’s experience is 
recognized. 


The concept of integration was definitely and directly recognized 
and use of it attempted. The concept utilized was one of a psycho- 
logical phenomenon having to do with the unity of human expe- 
rience, as a function of the mind through which experience achieves 
unity within the learner. The term has not been used to describe a 
method of organizing and developing the experiences of children 
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in school. Thinking has been in terms of school experiences that will 
facilitate integration. 


The educational principles outlined in the philosophy are 
in keeping with modern thinking regarding the curriculum 
and indicate the ultimate and highly desirable goals envi- 
sioned by those guiding the program. The actual manner in 
which this concept of integration is evolving is to be found 
in the description of the social-studies course. 


The Nature of the Curriculum 


Courses of study have been developed in practically every 
subject area of the elementary school and for several sub- 
jects in the secondary school. The courses are interrelated, 
with the course in social studies forming the core of the cur- 
riculum. 

The course in social studies is organized about the social 
themes: interdependence, adaptation, and the like. The 
elementary-school courses in language, art, mathematics, 
and science, are related to this social-studies core. In prac- 
tice, children and teachers select, from the course of study 
in the social studies, a major problem with its supporting 
minor problems. The various subject-matter fields are uti- 
lized as they contribute to the understanding of the major 
problem without regard to subject-matter division. 

An illustration of the manner in which integration is pro- 
vided for is to be found in the social-studies course for sixth 
grade, in a unit entitled “Education and Culture in Texas.” 
Only the skeleton of this unit is reproduced here for the 
purpose of illustrating the beginnings of the utilization of 
the concept of integration in the Fort Worth program. In 
the unit mentioned, the major problem is “How have the 
lives of the people in Texas been enriched by the pursuit of 
culture and education?” The minor problems are: “How 
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has our heritage affected the development of culture and 
education in Texas? How have culture and education in 
Texas been promoted? How have the creative arts contrib- 
uted to cultural progress in Texas?” Illustrations taken 
from the course of study of how other subject-matter areas 
contributed are as follows: 


In Arithmetic—In the field of Measurement 
Such activities as the following are suggested: 
Make use of the units of measurement essential to the con- 
struction of models of outstanding architecture. 
Make a graph showing the relative growth of the public schools 
in relation to the total population of the State. 
In Fine Arts—In the field of Art 
These activities are suggested: 
Develop pictorial representations of the Spanish missions. 
Draw pictures depicting Texas folk-lore, life on the range, etc. 
In Language Arts—In the field of Letter-Writing 
This activity is suggested: 
Write letters to the Texas Folk-Lore Society asking for litera- 
ture concerning the folk-lore of Texas. 
In Health 
This activity is suggested: 
Compare the methods of administering first aid today with the 
methods used by the soldiers during the Texas Revolution. 


In this case integration seems to begin with a somewhat 
academic topic, “Education and Culture in Texas,” and 
there may be a question as to whether the example given is 
not a better illustration of correlation than it is of integra- 
tion. The activities suggested in the various subject areas, 
no doubt, do much to aid teachers in making the unit real 
and meaningful to pupils. Those in charge of guiding the 
Fort Worth program seem to have looked upon the work of 
course-of-study development, one phase of the total pro- 
gram, as an opportunity for teachers to gain an understand- 
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ing of the use of vital and lifelike activities as a means for 
promoting child growth. No doubt, at the beginning of the 
program the Fort Worth teachers, like the teachers in most 
school systems, were subject-matter minded. Therefore, in- 
stead of launching the program on the thesis that an inte- 
grated curriculum was to be developed, efforts were directed 
toward developing a functional curriculum, toward provid- 
ing those experiences which would secure the greatest pos- 
sible growth on the part of each child and thus enable him 
to meet adequately those situations with which he is and 
will be confronted. As teachers come to understand the im- 
portance in guiding the child in vital lifelike experiences, and 
as they develop skill in recognizing and using these ac- 
tivities, subject-matter boundary lines may dissolve in due 
course of time. 

Whereas the elementary school has followed a practice of 
integration, the procedure in secondary schools, which have 
a departmental organization, has been somewhat different. 
The idea of integration has modified the secondary-school 
organization to a less appreciable extent; yet it has resulted 
in a somewhat broader conception of education evidenced 
in less distinct lines between departments and in greater em- 
phasis upon problem-solving procedures than formerly was 
the case. Practice in the different high schools is so varied 
that it is impossible to give a general description of the sta- 
tus of curriculum development on the secondary level. Some 
secondary schools in Fort Worth have recognized the need 
for vitalizing and integrating learning experience. This has 
resulted in a curriculum which permits codperation between 
departments. 

An illustration of this codperation between departments 
was furnished from one junior high school. It indicated that 
the procedure followed in applying the concept of integra- 
tion is quite similar to that practised in the elementary 
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school; namely, that of selecting a major problem as a cen- 
ter and drawing together materials from all subject areas. 


Critical Summary 


The Fort Worth plan, with its emphasis on course-of- 
study development and on teacher participation, with its 
courses of study based on social themes allocated in subject 
divisions, may be termed a transitional program. Whatever 
the program is called, it seems to have the advantage of per- 
mitting the teachers to advance in easy steps toward what 
is regarded as an ideal curriculum, allowing time for all the 
staff to learn through study and through actual participation 
in the program. The development of courses of study has 
been considered one important means of attaining teacher 
education for a new-type curriculum. The courses seem to 
form but a step along the way toward a new-type curriculum. 

Fort Worth has proceeded slowly by a process which is 
essentially educative. By doing so, it has built a foundation 
which will eventually permit it to slough off teaching activi- 
ties selected from subject-matter divisions and to direct at- 
tention to meaningful pupil activities which at present seem 
a little too academic and too subject-centered. The program 
is gradually shifting to center more completely on the child 
as a component member of a dynamic society. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA: A CURRICULUM 
ORGANIZED AROUND SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


The description of the second program for curriculum de- 
velopment is drawn from Burbank, California. It represents 
another approach—an approach which as yet has produced 
only a small number of programs. The information on which 
this description is based is drawn from correspondence and 
from a mimeographed bulletin entitled, A Tentative Basic 
Curriculum, published in June, 1936. 
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The Plan and Organization of the Program 


Attention to curriculum development started in Burbank 
in 1932. A Curriculum Commission, consisting of teachers 
and administrators, was appointed in that year, and an out- 
side consultant was retained. The first four years of this 
period were spent in studying and discussing curriculum pro- 
cedures and problems of teaching. The Curriculum Consult- 
ant acted as a leader in most of these activities. The activi- 
ties which characterized the early period were designed to 
dissolve barriers and weaken prejudices. The program be- 
came intensified in 1935-36 when the Commission met twice 
a week to discuss problems related to curriculum develop- 
ment. Individual members of the Commission met with the 
teachers in the various schools so that the entire instructional 
group had an opportunity to participate in the program. 
Those most directly in charge of the curriculum program 
believe that the general features of a basic curriculum grew 
out of building discussions with teachers and that the Cur- 
riculum Commission acted largely in an editorial capacity. 
When the general features of the basic curriculum were 
agreed upon, teachers’ committees were appointed for each 
grade level for the work of experimenting with learning ac- 
tivities and for writing descriptions of learning units. Thus, 
the entire instructional staff seems to have had an active 
part in the program, and the program is the product of group 
study and group thinking. 


The Philosophy Underlying the Program 


The opening pages of the Burbank Tentative Basic Cur- 
riculum place before us the educational beliefs on which the 
curriculum is based. The actual program of curriculum de- 
velopment seems to have grown out of definite thinking 
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about the nature and relationship of society and societal 
needs to the school and to the girls and boys under the guid- 
ance of the school. The new curriculum is described? as 
growing out of a recognition (1) that the best education 
possible should be planned in a continuous ongoing fashion 
from nursery school through graduation and should form a 
natural and satisfactory transition to life outside the school; 
(2) that many children are not interested in the old aca- 
demic courses of the secondary school, and that the schools’ 
obligation to these pupils can be met only by helping with 
their actual problems; and (3) that “we are definitely ex- 
periencing a social transition of kind rather than degree, 
from a life based largely on human energy to a life based 
largely upon inanimate energy. We are living in an age in 
which it is physically possible for all men to have a reason- 
able abundance.” 

This philosophy is amplified in a statement of educational 
beliefs. ““The well-rounded development of all pupils” is set 
as the goal of the education process. The need to provide for 
the different interests, attitudes, and abilities of individual 
pupils both in learning situations and in the school organiza- 
tion; the importance of environmental influence on individ- 
ual development in both the school and the community; and 
the importance of pupil activity and of pupil interest in all 
learning situations—all receive consideration in the state- 
ment of philosophy. The importance of providing learning 
experiences which grow out of present environment and of 
furnishing opportunities to participate in lifelike experiences 
is set forth as an important principle in the statement of phi- 
losophy as is the principle of integration or of the unification 
of learning experiences. 


2A Tentative Basic Curriculum (Burbank, California, City Schools, 1936), 
75 pp. (Mimeographed). 
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The Nature of the Curriculum 


The curriculum outlined by the Curriculum Commission 
and teachers of Burbank is based on an analysis of social 
living. It is concerned chiefly with the dynamic relationship 
of individuals to their culture and is focused on a study of 
human advancement in certain large areas of human activ- 
ity. Human activities are organized about ten “social func- 
tions”: production, distribution, consumption, communica- 
tion, transportation, protection and conservation, leisure 
time, esthetics, ethics, and education. The methods and 
sources used for determining the various areas of social liv- 
ing are not described. They may have resulted from original 
research and study on the part of the Burbank group, or 
they may have been suggested by the work of curriculum 
committees elsewhere. The social functions outlined resemble 
those used in the Virginia program. Each social function sug- 
gests a center about which many human activities tend to 
group themselves. A curriculum grounded on a recognition 
of the importance of certain large areas of human affairs 
would seem to be in keeping with the philosophy of the Bur- 
bank program. The basic philosophy indicated a belief in 
the schools’ responsibility for providing a natural and easy 
transition from school to life outside of school. The curricu- 
lum is designed, as far as attention to social functions is con- 
cerned, to connect the individual and his culture and, there- 
fore, to give him effective control over certain major social 
functions in order that he may discharge his societal obliga- 
tions adequately. 

Each level of the school system has a theme which serves 
to unify the work of that school unit. The theme for the 
first four years (nursery school through the second year) is 
Adaptation of Living Within the Immediate Environment; 
for the last four years of the elementary school (3-6), Adap- 
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tation of Living to the Broader Environments; for the junior 
high school (7-9), Adaptation of Living Through Scientific 
and Social Development and Through Nature; and for the 
senior high school (10-12), Adaptation of the Individual in 
the Evolving and Contemporary Society. These themes indi- 
cate, in a large outline, levels of pupil maturation. 

In Burbank we have a structure for the curriculum reared 
on two axes. One axis is marked off in social functions which 
denote broad areas of experience. The second axis is marked 
off in themes which indicate, roughly at least, levels of matu- 
ration. The structure of the Burbank curriculum indicates 
the coming together of two important concepts in curriculum 
development: societal activities and child maturation. 

Each theme is broken down to give an area of experience 
or center of interest for each grade. The ten social functions 
are emphasized in connection with each area of experience. 
The area for the nursery and kindergarten is Adaptation of 
the Individual to Group Life; for the first year, Adaptation 
of the Individual to Home and School Life; for the second 
year, Adaptation of the Individual to Community Life; and 
thus it continues to the twelfth year where Emerging Prob- 
lems of an International Scope Relating to Advancement of 
Human Welfare and Happiness form the area of interest. 

The word adaptation suggests molding, fitting, or con- 
forming to given conditions. All four themes of the Burbank 
program are based on a study of adaptation in some phase 
of modern life. Eight of the thirteen grade areas use the 
word adaptation. It is surprising to find this degree of em- 
phasis on a concept which so strongly suggests conformity 
and the status quo. In actual practice, the word adaptation 
may be interpreted as suggesting changes for improving situ- 
ations as well as for bettering human behavior. However, the 
general structure of the program might be improved by plac- 
ing greater emphasis on the way in which man may use his 
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creative and inventive genius to improve his relationships 
and his environment. Such emphasis on the improvement of 
relationships might be more in keeping with the general phi- 
losophy on which the course is based. 

Each center of interest is broken down into a list of ques- 
tions or aspects relative to the ten social functions. 

In the first-grade center of interest, Adaptation of the In- 
dividual to Home and School Life, the aspects selected for 
emphasis are found in answer to the questions: “From what 
sources are our home and school needs supplied?” “Through 
whom are our home and school needs supplied?” “How do 
the members of a family communicate with others?” “How 
do the members of a family travel from place to place?” 
“How do we maintain and protect our lives, health, and 
property in our home and school?” etc. 

In the fourth grade, we have: “How do contrasting en- 
vironments of various peoples affect the ways and means of 
securing food, clothing, and shelter?” “How has the inter- 
change of goods produced by peoples of various cultures 
been affected by their environment?” “How do differences in 
the environment of peoples of various cultures affect the con- 
sumption of goods and services?” “How does the physical 
environment of peoples of differing cultures determine the 
development of various types of transportation?”’ etc. 

In the sixth grade, we find: “How has the production of 
goods and services of other cultures affected our living?” 
“How have methods of communication served to spread the 
cultures of other lands and other times?” “How have the 
past and present cultures of other countries affected our 
utilization and enjoyment of leisure time?” “How have the 
past and present cultures of other countries affected our 
esthetic appreciation and expression?”’ etc. 

A close study of the aspects or questions set up for the 
various grades in the Burbank program reveals many indi- 
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cations that much of the old traditional subject-centered cur- 
riculum has been brought over and housed in the new struc- 
ture. Thus we find the aspects studied in the first, fourth, 
and sixth grades highly similar to the major topics usually 
found in traditional social-studies courses. One usually finds 
a study of the home and school at about the first-grade level; 
a study of peoples of various cultures at about the fourth- 
grade level; and a study of Old World background at about 
the sixth-grade level. This may be justifiable, and it is 
possible that refocusing this somewhat traditional subject- 
matter on selected social functions will revitalize learning by 
suggesting more lifelike and valuable learning experiences. 
Though the general structure of the program appears to be 
quite new and entirely free from compromises with anything 
which is merely traditional, still the internal arrangement, 
that is, the aspects outlined suggest that either the builders 
of the Burbank program found that the time-tried subject- 
matter mentioned was in keeping with their statement of 
philosophy or that they found it necessary and expedient to 
include much of the old until such time as teachers had 
developed a better understanding of a society and child- 
centered program and had acquired more skill in guiding 
children’s activities. 

Integration, through a unified curriculum, seems to be the 
general practice in the elementary schools of Burbank, but 
only partially in operation in the secondary schools. On the 
secondary-school level the social functions, as outlined in 
the basic curriculum, seem to be influencing the social studies 
and English. These two subjects are combined in a required 
ten-hour course under the title Social Living in the junior 
high school, and in a required basic course in the senior high 
school which is ten hours per week in grades ten and eleven, 
and five hours in grade twelve. It is difficult to determine the 
extent to which the emphasis in Social Living and the basic 
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course has tended to integrate learning experiences in other 
subject areas of the secondary-school level. The program of 
studies seems to indicate that subjects other than English 
and the social studies have kept a fairly separate identity. 
However, if barriers between social studies and English have 
been dissolved, it is quite natural to expect that instruction 
on the secondary-school level will be increasingly integrated 
about the study of certain aspects of human activity. 


An Instructional Unit 


Only the general structure of the Burbank program has 
been presented up to this point. Learning units have been 
developed for all aspects of each area through the ninth 
grade and for a few aspects of the senior high-school pro- 
gram. What happens in the classroom is the real test of any 
curriculum. The classroom is the place where units of learn- 
ing experience must develop. 

A skeleton outline of a sixth-grade unit entitled “A His- 
tory of Records” will give a glimpse of the general features 
of the Burbank program in action. The unit has three main 
divisions—books, paper, and printing. The section on books 
covers the history of books from prehistoric days up to the 
present day; the section on paper covers the history of 
paper-making; and the section on printing covers the history 
of printing through modern developments with emphasis on 
the newspaper industry. The materials for the unit cover 
some ninety mimeographed pages. 

An overview suggests to teachers other types of records 
that might be treated in a similar fashion, as porcelains and 
pottery, music and musical instruments, or furniture through 
the ages. Indirectly this suggests that a teacher and her pu- 
pils are free to develop one of these leads and that the book- 
let of mimeographed material is suggestive only. This gives 
the teacher freedom to use the curiosity, needs, interests, 
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and concerns of her own group for launching them on a life- 
centered experience. One can only wish that the procedure 
of suggesting alternatives might have received greater em- 
phasis. The alternatives might have been discussed in terms 
of the situations in which they might be expected to arise. 
This would prevent teachers from looking upon the detailed 
description of “A History of Records” as a pattern to be 
followed and would give them some insight into the true 
source and nature of lifelike learning experiences. Chapter 
VI points out the dangers of mistaking “the dramatization 
of a script for a life-centered, fir.:-hand experience.” 

Part I of the unit is on books and may be taken as an il- 
lustration of the complete unit. This part is arranged under 
four headings: Specific outcomes, learning experiences and 
learning outcomes, and reference aids. 

The specific objectives emphasize experiencing growth in 
love of good reading; finding out how mankind has learned 
to make records; appreciating how various races, nationali- 
ties, and individuals have contributed to world literature; 
learning the steps taken in preparing a book for publication; 
and learning how to use books and libraries intelligently. 
The objectives seem somewhat ambitious for sixth-grade 
children. One wonders how interested sixth-grade children 
are in the steps taken in preparing a book for publication 
and also just how vital this type of information is to a sixth- 
grade child. 

The suggested approach mentions a wide range of situa- 
tions which might give rise to an interest in records and the 
history of record-making. 

The learning experiences suggested are subdivided under 
such headings as problem-solving, suggested activities, ap- 
preciation, and skills. For the most part the problem-solving 
experiences involve discovering through reading, excursions, 
and visual aids the answers to such questions as: “What 
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methods did primitive man use to keep records?” A wide 
variety of reading materials is suggested in connection with 
each question. The suggested activities include: making a 
scroll, making a hornbook, making a sampler, making book- 
plates, giving dramatizations, forming exhibits. The experi- 
ences given under the subheading, appreciations, include en- 
joying selections in the field of literature, taking excursions 
to book stores, libraries, and publishing houses. One may 
question this separation of appreciational experiences from 
other activities. An appreciation of good literature might be 
an outcome of the reading suggested in connection with 
problem-solving activities. Under the heading of skills, drill 
in techniques of reading maps and graphs, in using parts of 
a book, and in outlining is listed. Drills in several subject 
fields is also listed in this section. Can the drill needed in an 
activity program be determined in advance? Does this indi- 
cate a lack of faith in the learning which should result from 
a rich activity program? The subdividing of learning experi- 
ences, as revealed in this unit, seems somewhat unfortunate 
because the overlapping nature of real learning experiences 
seems to make such a grouping superficial. 

The learning outcomes parallel the various learning activ- 
ities. They cover a wide range of facts, knowledges, skills, 
attitudes, abilities, and appreciations. The knowledges to be 
gained range from knowing that the Moors carried the alpha- 
bet to Spain and that the knowledge of paper-making was 
spread by the Crusaders, to the fact that the non-fiction 
books in our libraries are classified according to the Dewey 
Decimal System. The learning outcomes which stress knowl- 
edges and skills overshadow the social outcomes which might 
grow out of group work and group thinking. 

The reference materials listed for the teacher and pupils 
cover a wide range of interests in this topic and include 
books of all degrees of reading difficulty. The list covers vis- 
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ual aids of various types as well as books. It suggests a 
wealth of material both for the teacher and for the pupil. 

The unit on “A History of Records” is rich in suggestive 
materials. It contains a wealth of well-selected references, as 
well as much informational material for the teacher. It con- 
tains many times the amount of material that any group of 
sixth-grade children would use in connection with a study 
of record-making. One’s chief regret is that there are not 
more suggestions for the teacher about the use of this wealth 
of material and particularly about the teacher’s opportuni- 
ties of using situations arising with her own class for uncov- 
ering experiences which will lead on to valuable learning 
activities not suggested in the unit. It would be a mistake, in- 
deed, if any teacher followed the suggestions of this ready- 
made unit without giving attention to the interests, needs, 
and abilities of her group of pupils, without giving them an 
opportunity to work with her in planning the group activi- 
ties, without giving them an opportunity to explore the li- 
brary, the community, and the home for materials and 
needed information, and without leading them to evaluate 
their own efforts and progress. 

The unit sketched here is an excellent source book for any 
group interested in a study of record-making. It may be that 
it was intended as a handbook for teacher reference in guid- 
ing a group of pupils interested in working on “A History 
of Records.” A skilful teacher, alert to the needs, concerns, 
and interests of her group, could, no doubt, find much in this 
source book which would aid her in guiding and developing 
a unit which would be meaningful and real to pupils. If such 
ready-made materials should dull a teacher’s sensitivity to 
the interests and abilities of her own pupils and to the im- 
portance of having pupils aid in planning, exploring, study- 
ing, and evaluating, then much of the value of the new-type 
curriculum would be lost. The new program would be a 
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process of substituting a new formalism for the old for- 
malism. 


Critical Summary 


The Burbank program seems to have overemphasized pre- 
planning and the production of units, and to have under- 
emphasized preliminary codperative thinking, group plan- 
ning, and experimentation on the part of teachers. On the 
elementary-school level teachers seem to be somewhat re- 
stricted by the detailed structure of the basic curriculum and 
by the rapid and extended production of units. 

Bulletins * issued during the school year of 1936-37 indi- 
cate that the director of the Burbank program is giving con- 
siderable attention to stimulating, encouraging, and aiding 
secondary-school teachers in their work of discovering pu- 
pils’ needs and interests, and in guiding pupils in real and 
lifelike learning activities. The secondary program seems to 
involve more of an educative process for the teachers than 
does the elementary. Though all teachers participated in 
planning the general basic curriculum, on the elementary- 
school level the extensive production of “units,”’ or “source 
materials,” hints that “production” may have forged ahead 
of the teachers’ understanding of true learning experiences 
in a dynamic society. The slower, more gradual procedure 
used in the secondary school may have advantages when a 
long-term program is considered. The production of ma- 
terials by such a process may not be as rapid or as impres- 
sive, but the actual classroom work may be more vital and 
functional. 

The basic curriculum for Burbank points out in its preface 
that is not looked upon as the final answer to meeting chang- 
ing social and educational needs, but rather as a “step along 


% Burbank City School, Mimeographed Bulletins, Department of Curricu- 
lum and Research, November, 1936; December, 1936; January, 1937. 
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the way.” As the program is put into action, the basic curri- 
culum may undergo drastic changes. In its present form, it 
focuses instruction on human activities in contemporary so- 
ciety. After a longer period of experimentation, a revised 
form of this basic curriculum may direct more attention to 
child nature and to dynamic, significant child experiences. 


HOLTON, KANSAS: A COMMUNITY- 
CENTERED CURRICULUM 


Since the preceding illustrations were drawn from city 
school systems where it may seem that extra equipment for 
teaching and extra facilities for training teachers were avail- 
able for carrying out a progressive program, it may be in- 
teresting to take an illustration of curriculum development 
in a fairly typical small midwestern town. 

The town selected is Holton, Kansas. It has a population 
of about three thousand people, located in a rich agricultural 
section which has suffered from drought along with some 
other sections of the midwest. The town is reported to have 
had at one time a thriving small denominational college 
which has left a cultural background of somewhat better- 
than-average quality. The advantage of this better-than- 
average cultural background is offset somewhat, as far as 
progressive education is concerned, by a deep and abiding 
“belief in the eternal rightness of formal teaching of Latin 
and the classics.” Twenty-five per cent of the population of 
the county in which Holton, Kansas, is located was on re- 
lief, and the monies available for the support of education 
were constantly decreasing when the program of curriculum 
development was started in September, 1932. 

Since, in this city, courses of study seem to be non-existent 
except for general outlines of objectives and procedures, the 
description which follows has drawn quite freely on an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Progressive Education maga- 
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zine.* Certain additional information was supplied by cor- 
respondence. 


The Plan and Organization of the Program 


The organization for carrying forward the Holton pro- 
gram was informal. It was no doubt stimulated and fostered 
by an understanding and sympathetic school administrator 
who recognized the value of teacher initiative and interest. 
The leadership in the program emerged from the teaching 
group. The head of the English department took the major 
responsibility for initiating experiments in vitalizing the 
teaching of English. Experiments in the English department 
led other departments of the school to become interested. 
This interest in the problem of curriculum development 
spread to all parts of the school, and participation in this 
experiment with new-type procedures became general. 


The Nature of the Curriculum 


The program for curriculum development in this town has 
passed through three phases. The first phase was motivated 
by the head of the English department in the six-year high 
school which serves all the children of the community. This 
phase involved replacing the previous formal plan of teach- 
ing composition and literature in grades ten, eleven, and 
twelve by a more functional program. Composition classes 
became laboratories for satisfying the real and personal 
needs of students for expression. Grammar became func- 
tional and was discussed only when needed for the improve- 
ment of either writing or speech. The program met with suc- 
cess, and by the end of the first year, plans were made for 
continuing the functional emphasis in instruction in English. 

The second phase involved the extension of the functional 


Roberta LaBrant Green, “Developing a Modern Curriculum in a Small 
Town,” Progressive Education, Vol. 13 (March, 1936), p. 189. 
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English programs to the seventh and eighth grades of the 
six-year high school. The program still remained an affair 
of the English department. The extension of the plan was 
hastened by a sharp and general retrenchment of school 
finances which brought about a reduction of the teaching 
staff so that it became necessary for a home-economics 
teacher to handle some seventh-grade English classes, for a 
physical-education teacher to handle some eighth-grade Eng- 
lish classes, and for an art teacher to take a class in English 
in each year—nine, ten, and eleven. These teachers had no 
preconceived notion of how English should be taught and 
were in a mood to welcome any changes. 

In this second phase, the work of developing a new type 
of program for the seventh and eighth grades was initiated 
by a decision to base the program in English on a simple 
social-studies program closely related to the lives of the stu- 
dents. This, however, was not to disturb the existing program 
in social studies, but was for English only. Beyond this de- 
cision, no plans were made in advance regarding the cur- 
riculum. 

In September, 1933, the seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
were called together and given a choice between English 
composition of the traditional type and English composition 
based on a study of their homes and community. After con- 
siderable discussion as to how the homes and the community 
might be used as a basis for the study, both grades voted 
unanimously to base their study of English on home and 
community problems. The task of working out a plan was 
then placed before the group. As a first step, the children 
listed the materials which went into the homes of the com- 
munity. This list of materials was finally classified into four 
general groups for purposes of study: landscaping and 
grounds, woods and wood substitutes, metal, and masonry. 
Each child selected the group which he wished to study. The 
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method of work for each group was outlined by the pupils 
and the teacher of the group. In general, the work followed 
the same pattern; that is, there were individual and group 
work in the community, the use of the library, personal in- 
terviews, letter-writing, informal discussions, etc. 

The third phase of the program occurred in 1934-35, 
when the seventh- and eighth-grade groups of 1933 had 
reached the ninth-grade level. They expressed a desire to go 
on with the type of program which they had had in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. They took up a study of housing 
since it was an outgrowth of the work which they had done 
in the seventh and eighth grades. Again the plans were made 
by the pupils and the teacher of English. The children made 
a community survey of housing, tabulated the results of the 
survey, reported the results of the survey not only to their 
own classes but to a club of business and professional men 
of the town, and made a written report of the results of their 
survey at the request of the mayor and the local housing 
committee. 

At the end of 1934-35, the faculty of this six-year high 
school met to review the advantages and disadvantages of 
the work which had been done. They decided that the pro- 
gram seemed highly desirable as far as composition was 
concerned. Composition work had been truly functional, and 
the pupils had gained valuable experience in directing and 
planning community activities. The chief weakness seemed 
to be the dual program in the social studies in the seventh 
and eighth grades: one in the English department, and a 
second in the social-science department. 

In September, 1935, this informal program led to the in- 
stallation of a community-centered, integrated curriculum in 
social studies, English, and art in the seventh and eighth 
grades. A detailed account of the manner in which this in- 
tegrated program was planned is provided in an unpublished 
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manuscript.® A two-hour period for five days in the week 
was set aside for the integrated course. A teacher of English 
and a teacher of social science were assigned to share the 
work of each class. An art teacher and an art room were 
available to each group for one hour each day. 

The teachers made something of an examination of ma- 
terials available for possible units, but did not attempt to 
decide what the chosen units should be. “It was agreed that 
students themselves should have a large share in selecting 
and setting up their units, but that much teacher guidance 
would be necessary to insure the selection of worth-while 
projects. Criteria for the selection of units were generally 
agreed upon by the teachers.” 

“When school opened, the general plans for the core 
course were presented to the pupils. They were easily led to 
see the need of having some requirements for a unit, so set 
about making their own list of criteria.” Pupils assisted in 
planning units and evaluated their own efforts. Reading, 
writing, and class discussions were a functional part of each 
unit, and opportunities for creative writing and leisure-time 
reading were provided. The needed art work was planned 
by the teachers and pupils in the basic course and was car- 
ried out in the art room under the guidance of the art 
teacher. 


In the past two years a wide variety of units has been studied. No 
unit has been chosen by two groups so there has been no repetition. 
The following list, although not complete, shows something of the 
breadth of the work: 

1. How man has learned to keep records 

2. What has been found in the earth and how has it affected man’s 

living 

3. How man has learned to make and use machines 

4. How man has conquered natural geographical barriers 


5 Roberta LaBrant Green, An Expanding Program in a Small Town (un- 
published manuscript). 
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5. How man has learned to entertain himself, particularly in the 
field of dramatics 


A question might be raised regarding the difficulty of pro- 
viding for progressive and consecutive pupil growth under 
such an informal plan. The teachers’ preplanning and their 
guidance of pupils in evaluating their own work seem to 
have provided for this. The units mentioned above are uni- 
fied in nature in that they are all focused on some phase of 
“man’s progress.” We are told that 


. conscious guidance on the part of teachers in the selection 
of units is responsible for this common factor, as it has been felt 
that at these age levels, although children are not yet able to work 
much on solutions to man’s present problems, they should become 
conscious of the stream of human progress up to the place they join 
it and should be able to see the general direction in which it seems 
to be moving. 


The Influence of the Program 


A detailed account of one unit reveals the pupils’ oppor- 
tunities for rich social living, their ‘‘at-homeness” in the sit- 
uations, and their growth in self-direction. The new program 
had other advantages. There has been increased interest on 
the part of teachers of music, art, and English in relating 
school work to the needs and interests of the community. 
Plans are being made for opening the membership of the 
band, orchestra, and glee club to adults in the community. 
The teacher of art, with the aid of certain lay citizens, has 
opened a community art-craft studio for students and adults. 
In addition, plans are being formulated, with considerable 
assurance of being carried out, for a series of free commu- 
nity school entertainments involving dramatics, music, and 
public forums on current social problems. All secondary- 
school subjects have become more functional with more at- 
tention to social needs and to pupil interests and abilities. 
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Not only the idea but also the practice of integration has 
spread to the elementary school where the program centers 
around the social studies. Thus, from informal beginning has 
come a new type of program affecting not only the school, 
but the community as well. 


Critical Summary 


The Holton program is a voluntary program emerging 
from the thinking and experimenting of the teaching group. 
The rapid growth of the program and the unfaltering man- 
ner in which it has developed indicates that all individuals 
involved in it have a clear vision of certain desirable objec- 
tives of education and a definite understanding of a modern 
philosophy of education, although they have not placed it 
in printed form. Forethinking and planning for the general 
organization of the curriculum and for class activities are 
done, but courses of study are non-existent. Units of instruc- 
tion develop in the classroom with teacher and pupils plan- 
ning and evaluating codperatively. The teachers are free to 
use the children’s interests, their group problems, their ma- 
jor concerns, and the problems of the community as sources 
of learning activities. The teachers guide and shape these 
childlike and lifelike activities into an integrated, continu- 
ous, and consecutive program in which the pupils and teach- 
ers cooperatively evaluate each unit of work. 


A RESUME 


All Programs Provide for Teacher Participation 


The curriculum programs which have been reviewed here 
all indicate a recognition of the necessity for providing ac- 
tivities which will develop, on the part of both teachers and 
administrators, an understanding of desirable goals of edu- 
cation and of valid principles of instruction. Each city has 
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so organized its work for curriculum development that teach- 
ers cooperate and participate in the problem of determining 
educational goals and of stating the principles of modern 
philosophy of education. The plans of teacher participation 
used at Fort Worth and Burbank are somewhat similar, 
whereas that followed in Holton may be said to be more 
truly democratic in that greater initiative and greater re- 
sponsibility seem to have been taken by the teachers. Though 
liberal opportunities for teacher participation were provided 
in each of the three programs described, a review of the 
Burbank and of the Fort Worth programs suggests that 
teachers may have played their largest rdle up to this time 
in producing courses of study and in writing out descriptions 
of units. Will not curriculum development in the future give 
more attention to implementing the teacher for her work by 
giving more time and attention to redirecting the teacher’s 
educational thinking, to sensitizing her to situations which 
hold worth-while learning activities for pupils, and to aiding 
her in guiding these activities to successful conclusions? It 
is suggested that one of the best ways of insuring a desirable 
curriculum is to focus more attention on the development of 
teachers who are better acquainted with the contributions of 
the basic sciences; more sensitive to child interests, needs, 
and concerns; more appreciative of the dynamic nature of 
society, and more skilful in guiding pupils’ learning activ- 
ities. 


General Framework Needed 


In the Fort Worth program, the general structure of the 
curriculum is definite enough to give direction to the entire 
program, but it has not the exacting thoroughness of the 
Burbank general structure. Possibly too much detail in the 
general structure tends to restrict the initiative and creative- 
ness of the teacher, but a general framework is needed in 
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order to give direction to the total program. It is quite evi- 
dent that, according to the philosophy of this book, the cur- 
riculum cannot be completely set up in advance. Learning 
experiences must evolve in the classroom, and the learner 
must have a part in conceiving, planning, and evaluating 
these experiences. 


All Programs Centered on Human Activities 


Each program has focused on a study of human activities 
in the contemporary society. Fort Worth uses social themes 
in which are intermingled certain “significant social ideas.” 
Burbank uses social functions, whereas Holton permits pu- 
pils to select units which denote man’s progress in important 
human activities. Probably any one of these approaches 
could be criticized. However, it must be conceded that all 
such approaches hold a promise for socializing and vitaliz- 
ing the school curriculum. 


The Real Curriculum Emerges from the Classroom 


The three programs reviewed illustrate in different ways 
that any constantly evolving dynamic program emerges from 
the classroom. Fort Worth is traveling toward certain de- 
sired goals by placing great emphasis on course of study 
production as a means of acquainting teachers with the use 
of childlike, socially valuable activities and experiences, and 
as a way of putting into practice the concept of integration. 
Burbank is traveling toward certain desired goals by dis- 
carding its traditional subject-centered curriculum and erect- 
ing an exact description of an integrated program and by 
inviting teachers to experiment with it. Holton has not stated 
objectives in print, but the teachers seem to have certain 
goals in mind which they are attempting to achieve by a free 
type of classroom experimentation accompanied by much co- 
operative thinking, discussing, and informal evaluating. 








CHAPTER XI 


CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
IN SCHOOLS 


T is the purpose of this chapter to analyze cases of cur- 
riculum development in the smaller educational units, 
namely, the individual school and the classroom. Four cases 
have been selected for treatment, each of which represents 
a distinct type of situation. The plan of treatment will be 
to give, first, a brief description of the curriculum and its 
development, adhering as closely as possible to available 
documentary evidence, and then to follow this by an ap- 
praisal in terms of the point of view presented in the first 
part of this book, and of the criteria presented in Chapter 
VIII. The appraisal will be organized under three headings 
as follows: (1) the basic philosophy underlying each of 
the described curriculums, (2) the planning procedures and 
techniques employed in developing each, and (3) the or- 
ganization and characteristics of the learning experiences 
provided in the particular curriculum. 


THE PARKER SCHOOL DISTRICT 


The process of curriculum development and the descrip- 
tion of the revised school program as they were evolved in 
the Parker School District of Greenville, South Carolina, are 
described in a recently published book by James Tippett 
entitled Schools for a Growing Democracy.' This material 
has been chosen for inclusion among the case studies of this 

1 James S. Tippett, Schools for a Growing Democracy (Boston, Ginn and 


Co., 1936), pp. v and 11. 
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volume because, though the book deals with the curriculum 
process in an entire school district, it devotes itself for the 
most part to exhaustive and vivid descriptions of classroom 
situations and thus, more adequately than do many avail- 
able printed sources, gives a comprehensive view of how the 
curriculum looks in action, namely, in the day-by-day living 
of the child in school. 


Description of the Curriculum 


In the foreword and in Chapter I the purpose and basic 
philosophy are clearly stated as follows: 


The district was launching a determined effort to make the work 
of the schools contribute more effectively to the development of all 
the possibilities in each child and to the harmonizing of school life 
with the demands of society. The demands of a democratic state, 
laid squarely before the schools, provide the theory upon which they 
will act. These are the demands which the Parker School District is 
attempting to meet. 


The nature of the reorganized curriculum is best described 
in the following statement: 


In general, the elementary-school curriculum in the Parker School 
is built upon the assumption that the educational growth of a child 
is best served if the program in the content fields is organized around 
important centers of interest of varying types, selected from the 
environment and from experiences of the children, and enriched by 
organized knowledge. From the field of social science come most of 
the centers of interest which form the core of the elementary cur- 
riculum. 


The science implications growing out of the various social 
and industrial problems studied are given much stress in the 
core curriculum. In both of these fields much emphasis is 
placed upon the development of usable generalizations, and 
it is on this thread, it is believed by the authors, that con- 
tinuity and orderly development of social understanding are 
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built. Excursions, industrial activities, dramatics and crea- 
tive arts bulk large in the program. A camp located in the 
mountains some six miles away is an important part of the 
school plant. Many of the tools and skills are learned func- 
tionally in the development of problems in the social studies. 
However, definite periods are reserved for formal reading in- 
struction and for arithmetic. Daily schedules are flexible and 
are set up by the group, but in general, they conform to the 


following pattern: 


8:15-10:00. 


10:00-10:10 


10:10—-10:30. 


10:30-11:00 
11:00-11:30 
11:30—-12:00 


12:00—- 1:00. 


.Center of interest: activities, discussions, study, 


conference 


. Devotional period 


Spelling (spelling list for the grade) 
Arithmetic (state course of study) 
Physical education 

Reading (adopted textbooks) 
Dinner hour 

Reading or library hour 


..Language (drill book) 
..Music 
. Appreciation period 








The organization of the curriculum at the junior and se- 
nior high-school level is still departmental, and in general 
the content follows the subject-matter organization. Some 
effort, however, has been made through fusion of materials 
in geography, civics, health, and science to develop at least 
a part of the experiences of children around the center of 
interest. So-called collateral activities of the high school in- 
cluding assemblies, clubs, hobbies, and journalism projects 
are recognized as legitimate curriculum content and are pro- 
vided for in the regular schedule each day. The home room 
is one of these collateral activities. It is distinctly the pupils’ 
period and is managed largely through elected student offi- 
cers. It is a place for orientation and becomes also an open 
forum. 
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The Appraisal 


The philosophy. According to the standards developed in 
this book this curriculum represents a clear-cut transitional 
stage in curriculum reorganization. It is noteworthy because 
of the degree of improvement in child living within the 
school which was attained in the face of almost unsurmount- 
able social barriers which apparently stood in the way of 
thoroughgoing realistic curriculum revision in terms of the 
functional needs of students. 

The philosophy of education and the major objectives con- 
trolling the curriculum are stated explicitly in the opening 
chapters of this volume and are repeated with emphasis at 
various times throughout the discussion. Numerous state- 
ments, such as “The end is rich and effective membership 
in a democratic state,” indicate that the writer of the report, 
at least, accepts the social function of the school and is like- 
wise concerned with democracy as the pattern of social liv- 
ing to be desired. The sincerity of this purpose is borne out 
by many significant practices within the reorganized school. 
For example, the curriculum is interpreted broadly to in- 
clude the total life of the school. The out-of-school life of 
the child is taken into account in the program of activities. 
The community is constantly explored in order to make 
learning meaningful. This is done by means of an extensive 
excursion program and also by the attempt to reproduce in 
the school in simpler form the industrial processes of the 
home and the community. The walls of the school are fur- 
ther broken down by the use of a mountain camp which 
provides a more realistic setting for group living. Finally, 
the social direction is apparent in certain community ser- 
viceable activities which are described. The most striking 
example of this is the development of the museum. This 
enterprise drew into one cooperative group children, teach- 
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ers, parents, and other citizens of the community, and the 
end product became not only a permanent source of realistic 
living for the children but also a channel for community 
adult education. In other words, not only does the child use 
the community to help him understand what the school is 
offering but he also finds the means of making his own pur- 
poses and needs contribute to the enriched living of the 
community as a whole. 

A more critical examination of the basic thinking under- 
lying this curriculum, however, reveals much confusion and 
many significant conflicts. Whether these conflicts are caused 
by lack of clarity in following out the implications of the 
social purposes of education as a working philosophy of 
curriculum planning, or whether they represent compro- 
mises with certain major social and economic interests in 
the community is not apparent. Whatever the reason, the 
conflicts are noticeable. For example, in repeated expres- 
sions of purpose and also in the selection of experiences 
there seem to be implied a major concern for adjustment to 
the social pattern and, what seems to the critic, an insuf- 
ficient concern for the development of a critical, creative at- 
titude toward present forms of associative living. Let us 
recall a single statement from the expressed social purpose 
of this curriculum. 


A democratic state must demand of its servants allegiance to and 
active maintenance of the fundamental principles upon which it has 
been founded. Teachers in the public schools are particularly im- 
portant to the state. They deal with its future citizens at the most 
formative stage of growth. Upon them depends largely the success 
of the venture in human living upon which their government has 
set forth. Democracy requires supporters to insure its permanent 
existence, exactly as any other form of government requires them. 
Teachers in the public schools of democratic states, who must con- 
sider themselves servants of those states, should be active in spread- 
ing the understanding of all that a democracy means. 
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The emphasis which is placed on certain explicit state- 
ments on the importance of leadership and fellowship raises 
the same question. The character of the courses in voca- 
tional training indicates a major concern for development 
of technical skill. There is also evidence of a strong indus- 
trial dominance in both the content of the vocational courses 
and in the selection of instruction personnel. 

Even though Greenville is situated in the textile area, 
a region in which major industrial conflicts have occurred 
from time to time because of bad conditions among work- 
ers, little is said to indicate that children at any level are 
helped to face honestly some of the major social problems 
and economic conflicts arising out of these industrial condi- 
tions. It seems significant that of the two social-studies units 
described in detail at the high-school level one is a unit on 
Greek life in the ninth grade, a grade in which many of the 
boys and girls spend a half day in the shop learning to be- 
come expert mill hands. The other is a unit on flags of all 
nations. In the eighth grade where a unit on the develop- 
ment of democracy is provided, one finds a long statement 
of outcomes of the unit listed in terms of generalizations. A 
few chosen at random read: 


1. Tribal organization gives us an example of the spirit of purest 
democracy, simple and primitive, and a blind tyranny woven to- 
gether. 

2. A government is called a democracy when it is in the hands of 
many, not a few. 

3. There were class distinctions in the early days. 

4. Courage and perseverance are the qualities needed for the at- 
tainment of an ideal. 


Note that there were class distinctions in the early days 
and that we have democracy when government is in the 
hands of many rather than of a few. 

In the fifth grade an extensive unit on textiles is provided. 
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The book devotes an entire chapter of approximately fifty 
pages to the description of this unit, twenty-seven pages of 
outcomes are in the form of generalizations such as the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Cottonseed oil has food value, used for salad oil. 

2. Cotton is a suitable fiber for clothing because it admits air, 
absorbs moisture, is easy to clean, is cheap, is attractive. 

3. Clothing should be worn to suit the temperature, the weather, 
and the occasion. 

4. In some branches of the dye industry conditions are injurious 
to health. 

5. Good ventilation is important in factories and crowded places. 


Tucked in as a sub-sub-point in the outline of factors con- 
tributing to the location of the textile industry in Green- 
ville is this statement, “Cheap labor, the mild climate of the 
area permit inexpensive mill houses, a small fuel cost for 
workers, and an economy of dress for workers.’’ Nowhere 
in the unit is there any indication that such problems as an 
adequate living standard and adequate wages to maintain 
this standard are discussed. 

Among the twenty-nine outcomes listed under science not 
one deals with basic contributions which science and inven- 
tion might make to the comfort and happiness of the worker 
and to the enrichment of the community life. All of them 
show only how science improves the efficiency of the in- 
dustrial processes. One searches in vain both in social- 
science courses and in vocational courses for any indications 
that the basic causes for maladjustment in the home and 
community are discussed with frankness. There are no evi- 
dences that the area of family relations is explored as a basic 
need of adolescent youth, although elaborate courses in 
home economics are provided in the upper grades. 

One is forced to conclude that, although the orientation 
of this course is social, in that democracy is accepted as the 
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cultural pattern to be desired, yet the acceptance of this 
purpose seems to rest upon the assumption that democracy 
must be accepted because it is and that the schools should 
fit the child into the pattern as it is, even though this in- 
cludes the prevailing industrial pattern, which is in reality 
far from democratic. The position of the authors of this book 
is that democracy is to be accepted as a goal of education, 
not because it now is the pattern accepted by our cultural 
group, but because the democratic process is most consistent 
with the ultimate good of each individual and of the group. 
This position would imply that the school should be con- 
cerned at all levels with the critical appraisal of the demo- 
cratic process and with a concern for its improvement and 
extension to all realms of living. In other words the social 
function of the school will be attained only when the child 
is, within the range of his own maturation, led to extend the 
range of his experiences into the realms of social conflicts 
and when he is increasingly helped to think critically and 
experimentally about them. 

Whether this confusion represents a confusion of think- 
ing or a compromise with vested interests, it at least raises 
a serious question for curriculum workers. May it not be 
true that often the real curriculum problem lies not in the 
reconstruction of the school but in the reconstruction of 
social forces operating upon the program of education? 

The planning procedure. This curriculum enterprise has 
much to commend it to curriculum workers in the tech- 
niques and planning processes that were employed in its de- 
velopment. At the outset there was recognition of the fact 
that success in curriculum reorganization rests basically upon 
teacher education. The process of the reéducation of teachers 
in the Parker District was essentially one of socialization. 
It began with the acceptance of a common purpose. Plans 
and programs of study were set up in terms of individual 
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needs, interests, and experiences. The need for scholarship 
was recognized, and the position of the teacher in the educa- 
tive process was elevated in that the unique contribution of 
each teacher was discovered and utilized to the full. The 
group process was directed toward the development of es- 
sential services to the teacher. Outstanding examples of this 
are the museum and the materials bureau, which was initi- 
ated, planned, and operated by the teachers. Documentation 
was provided for mainly in terms of serviceable materials 
for teachers and in the form of records of experiences. 
Respect for scholarship was further evidenced in the employ- 
ment of the experimental technique. New ideas were con- 
stantly tested out in the classroom. Practices were continu- 
ously revised in the light of a developing set of values. There 
was a growing disposition on the part of all teachers to act 
for the general welfare and to find increasing satisfaction in 
solving their own problems, in moving increasingly to suc- 
cessful achievement. 

The process of teacher education, however, falls short of 
a realistic attack upon the problem in that it was concerned 
primarily with instructional techniques and materials and 
not at all with understanding of the social scene in which 
the Parker School operates. 

Although cooperation with the home and community was 
provided to a limited degree, there was apparently no con- 
scious plan to articulate the developing program with the 
purposes and activities of other community institutions or 
with the state educational program. One exception to this is 
found in the vocational courses in the high school, but, as 
has been pointed out before, these courses were dominated 
by industry and were scarcely realistic in terms of all the 
basic needs of children in an industrial community. 

Some attention was given to appraisal, but only in an ef- 
fort to measure the product of the schools and this only in 
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terms of academic skills and information. No new instru- 
ments were devised to measure growth toward the major 
social objectives set up at the outset, nor was appraisal con- 
ceived as an integral part of the curriculum process. 

The organization and nature of the learning experience. 
Some attention needs to be given to the plan of curriculum 
organization and the nature of the learning process as they 
are conceived in this curriculum. No fixed curriculum plan 
or pattern is described in the book. Except in the primary 
grades the pattern seems to be largely subject-centered. 
With the exception of language, the skills and tools are organ- 
ized in traditional fashion and based largely on textbooks. A 
core curriculum of social studies is provided with a strong in- 
dustrial-arts emphasis. Within this area certain basic skills 
are taught functionally. 

The unit of organization within this core seems to be the 
group purpose, and sequence of development apparently 
hinges upon this purpose. The attempt to get away from the 
subject-matter center of organization to a genuine experi- 
ence basis is shown in the use of the term center of interest, 
but the categories in which these units are described places 
them for the most part in the school-subject class. Much 
emphasis is placed upon the so-called “useful” generaliza- 
tion, but these are for the most part academic and unrelated 
to the child’s living. Their social usefulness either immediate 
or remote is to be doubted. Though there are no prescribed 
areas of study or of units for the various grade levels and 
pupil interests and purposes are respected in the selection 
of units, this selection seems to be left entirely to chance, 
and neither pupils nor teachers seem conscious of control- 
ling criteria in the selection of experiences. 

In certain respects, however, the learning process within 
the school is characterized by an intelligent understanding 
of certain scientific bases for child development. There is 
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a recognition, for example, of the fact that purposeful ac- 
tivity, which concerns itself with experiences that are mean- 
ingful to the child, is an essential condition of growth. There 
is likewise in a limited way a recognition of individual dif- 
ferences in that ample provision is made for carrying out 
individual purposes as well as group purposes. Experimenta- 
tion and critical thinking are provided for in that children 
are given many opportunities to choose, to judge, and to 
evaluate. The child’s immediate interests are made basic 
factors in his learning process. Experiences are varied and 
chosen to foster ever-increasing, dynamic interests. Flexi- 
bility of the daily schedule and the elimination of fixed 
standards of promotion and classification are further evi- 
dence of the search for a sound psychological basis for pro- 
cedure. The school environment is attractive and homelike, 
and ample provision is made for a great variety of materials 
of a concrete nature. The conditions of the school are ar- 
ranged to safeguard and promote physical and mental 
health. 

Participation in the democratic process within the school 
is provided for. Freedom to choose and freedom to act in 
terms of the exigencies of a situation are the accepted mode 
of conduct. At this point, however, confusion is again ap- 
parent, for, though the life of the elementary school is 
wholesome and in a very true sense represents a realistic 
experience in democratic living, there is some doubt as to 
the genuineness of the faith in the democratic process, espe- 
cially at the higher levels in the school. This doubt is evi- 
denced by the following quotation: “Student government 
has never been considered for a moment, but student par- 
ticipation has always met with approval. The staff believes 
that a school should be run for pupils, not by them, at least 
not entirely so.” 2 


2 Ibid., p. 223. 
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It has been suggested that this‘curriculum represents a 
transitional stage when measured against the values of the 
book. Whether it is actually a transitional stage for the 
Parker School District depends upon the degree to which 
the implications of the democratic philosophy are accepted 
basically. There seem to be indications that unwarranted 
faith is put in instructional procedure as the guarantee of 
achievement of the social goal. The assumption seems to be 
that if the pattern of democratic living is followed within 
the school, the democratic process will be achieved in life. 
The philosophy of this book would demand a more vigorous 
social direction as the basic assumption upon which to build 
a curriculum. 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 3 


Description of the Curriculum 


Philosophy and purpose. The function of the school and 
the basic philosophy upon which it operates, as these are 
conceived by the faculty of the school, are best expressed 
in the following statements taken from the printed bulletin: 


The staff has come to the conclusion that a list of specific objec- 
tives and standards to be attained is not the best guide by which 
teachers may work. Rather, it is essential that teachers may be 
aware of the important issues in educational theory, and that they 
have before them the really vital purposes in education. The devel- 
opment of a social order based upon intelligent thinking and upon 
appreciative understanding necessitates similar thinking and under- 
standing on the part of the teacher. Therefore, the staff has set up 
a few large objectives which apply alike to kindergarten, primary, 
and intermediate divisions of the elementary school. These serve as 


8 This discussion is based upon materials drawn from Educational Re- 
search Bulletin of the College of Education of the Ohio State University for 
May 15, 1935, and from a manuscript prepared for the Committee by Nelle 
Morris and Catherine Williams, teachers in the Elementary School. 
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a point of departure for faculty or other groups in planning, execut- 
ing, and evaluating procedures in terms of the needs of children. 

The primary purpose is that the school should enable children to 
meet life situations adequately and to develop a “way of living.” 
In this school there has been an effort to find a means of education 
which will develop open-mindedness and fact-facing attitudes to- 
ward individual and social problems, and a concern which compels 
action toward a solution of such problems. This school intends to 
help children to attain freedom in thinking, choosing, planning, and 
doing, and to accept philosophically the concomitant responsibilities 
and inevitable necessities. 

Schools hold the responsibility for the fulfilment of these pur- 
poses jointly with all other social institutions. In addition, schools 
have a special function—the imparting of knowledges and skills. 
This school helps children to attain an accumulation of knowledges 
and skills which meet their needs and which will meet the needs of 
life. 


Curriculum plan. Of the organization of the curriculum 
and the development of “units” the authors of the bulletin 
have this to say: 


Since education is conceived as a continuous process of growing 
so one may react intelligently to situations, it takes place best 
through activity in actual situations. The children in our school 
have grown accustomed to speak of these large activities as units of 
study. We have found that there are certain types of units which 
are well adapted to various age levels, but within this range there 
are a variety of units which may be studied, any of which yield the 
values and accomplish the purposes established. 


In order to provide continuity for the child and in order 
to insure thoughtful consideration on the part of the teacher 
before any group launches upon a study, the staff agreed 
that they should organize and exemplify their philosophy 
through a set of criteria for evaluating proposed units of 
study. 

Here are the criteria decided upon by the staff as best 
representing their philosophy at the present time. 
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1. Has the problem arisen because of particular interests, ques- 
tions, needs, or experiences of the children in the group? (Var- 
ious experiences may be arranged by the teacher to stimulate 
such interests and questions if there are none in evidence in the 
group.) 
2. Is the study appropriate for the maturity level of the group 
being considered? 
a. Is this the time at which they would get sufficient value out 
of it, or are there certain values inherent in this study which 
might make it preferable for a later period of the child’s school 
life? 
b. Is the study within the learners’ ability so that it prevents 
discouragement, yet has possibilities for challenging the best 
efforts of the group and of each individual? 
c. Are there other study possibilities which would be more 
meaningful to the children and at the same time equally interest- 
ing to them if there were experiences presented which would stim- 
ulate this interest? 
d. Has the group had previous experiences which make a suit- 
able background for this study? 
3. Does this problem provide possibilities for challenging the 
child’s thought (and action when possible) to the extent that such 
experiences as the following become a necessary and integral part 
of the child’s daily living? 
a. Will it furnish situations necessitating planning, evaluating, 
sharing, assuming responsibility, codperating, making decisions, 
sensing and solving problems and other such abilities necessary 
for successful living? 
6. Will it bring to the fore fundamental social issues of sig- 
nificance to the children? 
c. Will it provide varied and repeated problem situations 
through which the child may gain academic skills adequate to 
cope with his ever-increasing needs? 
d. Will it provide situations which will call for a reorganiza- 
tion of varied interwoven subjects in which a way as to eliminate 
compartmentalization ? 
e. Will it provide gripping ideas for thought and discussion 
and through such discussion extend the horizon of the children’s 
experience? 
f. Will it give opportunity for initiative, emotional release, and 
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satisfaction through creative and scientific thought and expres- 
sion? 
4. Is it possible to provide such of the following as are necessary 
for this study? 
a. Books, pictures, slides, films 
6. Opportunities for trips 
c. Materials for first-hand experiences, such as making paper, 
or churning butter, or threshing wheat 
d. Materials for plastic and graphic arts, sciences, music, or 
other kinds of expression which will make the work more mean- 
ingful 


If a unit fulfils these criteria it will be a socializing in- 
fluence as well as an influence toward wholesome personal 
integration which is the great purpose of education. 

With the emphasis on integration and the organization of 
experiences around units of study selected after thoughtful 
consideration of the group under guidance of the teacher, 
all information and skills are acquired functionally. Pen- 
manship, composition, and spelling become functional by 
emphasizing writing as a necessary and useful means of 
communication. Reading becomes a means of gathering 
specifically needed information and of extending experience, 
and also a means of esthetic enjoyment. In this integrated 
experience art plays a double réle; not only is it enjoyed for 
its own sake but it becomes a functioning factor in all 
the living experiences of the school. Music and rhythms are 
likewise an integral part of the total life of the child. They 
are used not only to satisfy immediate needs and purposes 
but are so taught as to lay the foundation for the develop- 
ment of further interests and activities. 

The daily schedule is set up so as to provide extended 
periods for: 


1. The exploration of the “unit” through discussion, reading and 
investigation, excursions, movies, and other “research” ac- 
tivities 
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2. The use of studio and shop equipment with the assistance of 
special teachers in fine arts and industrial arts 

3. The development of skills in reading, writing, and numbers, as 
these tools are needed in the carrying out of purposes 

4. Relaxation and recreation through rest, play, music, litera- 
ture, and rhythm 


In addition to the group “units” there are regular periods 
each week for free-choice activities. These include creative 
work with plastic materials, creative writing, music and 
rhythms, dramatics and special science investigation.” 

The following account furnished by Miss Morris and Miss 
Williams makes clear the way in which the curriculum plan 
works in a particular classroom. 


In order to understand how units develop in a school where the 
above philosophy functions we should look in upon the school when 
the children are returning in the fall. Usually their chief interest at 
that time is in sharing what they have done during the summer va- 
cation. Often they trace their trips on maps, make pictures of sum- 
mer activities, and display collections gathered during the summer. 
Sometimes considerable time elapses in the primary grades before 
a unit is started. Often the group study is initiated by the children 
or arises quite naturally out of their vacation interests. Sometimes 
more guidance by the teacher is necessary. 

The teacher observes her group and through their play, conver- 
sation, paintings, construction work, choice of books and stories 
discovers their interests and needs. After considering the interests 
and needs of her group, she often stimulates a particular interest 
with a trip experience. This gives the group something in common to 
talk about, provides suggestions for many other means of self- 
expression, opens the way for other experiences, develops more group 
feeling, and usually leads into a unit. The teacher suggests that per- 
haps there are certain things the group needs to think about in choos- 
ing a new study, and this usually results in the children’s setting up 
their own criteria. 

After this the different group interests are listed; available books 
relating to the different interests are brought into the room; trips 
available in their community are thought about; their previous 
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experiences are discussed. Often the children are guided to see that 
a number of their interests can be combined into one study. This 
period of exploration always takes place before a suitable unit is 
decided upon by the group. 

After the final choice has been made by the group, the children 
send their choice with reasons for choosing it to the staff meeting. 
The staff then applies its criteria, discusses the possibilities of such 
a unit for this particular group, and sends back its reactions by the 
teacher. 


Since the children are more mature in the intermediate 
grades, this period of exploration and preliminary study 
becomes an increasingly important factor in helping them to 
learn to make intelligent decisions. 

The following account of an experience in a sixth grade 
will illustrate the process of development of a unit. Most 
of the children in this group had been in the school from 
two to five years, so they began immediately to talk about 
a “study.” After several days of discussion they concen- 
trated on seven areas of interests as follows: life under the 
sea; scientific instruments: how they are made and used; 
iron and its uses (“I saw the Mesabi Mines this sum- 
mer”); Europe, especially Italy; manufacturing in our 
country; minerals (“not just iron”); plays or drama; pup- 
pets, marionettes, stage, movie. 

Next they developed the following set of criteria for 
choosing the unit: 


1. It should be interesting enough to work on for a long time. 

2. It should be harder than last year’s, and it should be different 
from last year’s. 

3. It should be about something we can get many books on for our 
level. 

4. It should be about something we can get help from trips, peo- 
ple, letters, movies. 

5. It should be something for which we can have interesting and 
worth-while things to do in work period. 
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6. It should be worth while. 
a. Help us to understand and work with people 
b. Help us to understand and be able to talk with people 
c. Help us to know what grown-ups with experience think is 
important 
d. Help us if there is something we are not so good in 


At the same time these children listed studies of former 
years in order to make sure that the proposed study would 
be more difficult and would insure new types of experience. 

Discussion under the guidance of the teacher proved that 
the group had not sufficient information on these several in- 
terests to make an intelligent choice. Therefore, they started 
purposeful research as they attacked the problem of ex- 
ploring and investigating the possibilities of their several 
suggestions. As research continued, the scope of the various 
suggestions changed. For example, mining soon bore the 
label, “Mines, Mining, and Minerals,” so that it would in- 
corporate all minerals most important to men, and working 
and labor conditions and problems. The group had found 
in their exploratory reading that child labor, the Guffey Coal 
Bill, and dangers in mining were aspects of the problem. 
Exciting stories of the discovery of minerals and the dan- 
gers in mines also appealed to many children. At the end of 
three weeks when the group considered themselves suffici- 
ently informed to make an intelligent choice, they selected 
“Mines, Mining, and Minerals.” 

The plans were then sent to the faculty staff. The teacher 
was asked to point out to the staff how the proposed study 
met the criteria set up by the group and to explain that 
such a study would probably take the entire year, but that 
the class thought it would be worth that amount of time. 

The staff members felt that this group had thought 
through their problem and had met criteria to such an ex- 
tent that they concurred in the choice of the children. 
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The unit thus approved, the group immediately listed 
these minerals as a beginning: iron, coal, petroleum, marble, 
limestone, tin, copper, gold, silver. Later they made many 
additions to this list. They agreed to start with a study of 
coal and listed eighteen questions as a point of departure. 
Here are several typical questions: “When, where, how, by 
whom was coal found?” “Is coal a metal?” “How are metals 
distinguished from other minerals?” “How do scientists lo- 
cate coal and tell where resources are?” “What are miners’ 
wages? Their expenses?” “What are the dangers in coal 
mines?” “What laws govern coal mining and coal miners’ 
hours and working conditions?” etc. 

As the children read more widely and had other experi- 
ences, many more questions arose. Likewise, as the work 
progressed, the children realized the desirability of reorgan- 
izing and grouping their questions. 

The group started a mineral collection and found they 
needed exhibit shelves. Two boys became responsible for 
planning and making the shelves. Soon every one, either 
individually or as a member of a small group, had decided 
upon some undertaking which would contribute to the de- 
velopment of the large unit. These individual and small 
group plans were approved by the entire class before they 
were undertaken. 

As research and discussion continued, other construction 
activities were undertaken. These included the making of 
booklets, on “Child Labor,” “Our Mineral Friends,’ and 
other topics; sets of oil paintings showing various aspects 
of the study; puppets and an original play to show the story 
of a coal miner’s life; large maps showing the location of 
metallic minerals, of non-metallic minerals, and of the chief 
industrial cities in our own country which grew up as a 
result of mining, refining, or manufacturing. 

As they went about finding, interpreting, and organizing 
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their information and executing their plans, many subject- 
matter areas become necessary as integral factors in the 
daily experiences. 

A few illustrations of the many needs which called for 
the utilization of various areas of learning experience will 
suffice to show how subject-matter areas become integral 
parts of the learning experience. The children consulted 
numerous books besides many periodicals, newspapers, and 
advertising literature. They wrote eighty-seven letters for 
material and information, many notes of appreciation to 
those who had helped them, accounts of various helpful 
trips, experiments, and movies. The study also stimulated 
the writing of poems and stories. 

The arts were indispensable to the building of exhibit 
shelves, the making of maps, friezes, oil paintings, and book- 
lets. Science experiments such as plating copper; finding 
out what rust is; testing to find out whether they had 
aluminum, lead, or tin foil; and changing coal tar to a dye 
base helped to clarify their concepts. 

The function of the special teacher in this situation needs 
a word of explanation here. When the arts or science be- 
come indispensable either in working out group plans or 
in the experimental solution of problems, the specialist joins 
the group and guides such work. 

Health and hygiene became significant when the children 
found that minerals existed in foods and were necessary to 
the body. The real values of sunshine and fresh air took on 
new meaning when they had investigated the effects of mine 
gases, the dangers of working in damp, dark, dusty coal 
mines, with dusty lime crushers, or in the great heat of steel 
mills. 

There was a constant need for mathematical computation 
as children needed to interpret quantities produced, con- 
sumed, or wasted, and to find out whether the minerals were 
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measured by the ton, the barrel, or by the fractional parts 
of an ounce, as radium is measured; to interpret graphs 
and tables; to read temperatures. There was constant need 
for many kinds of computation as the children carried out 
their various undertakings. Likewise only through mathe- 
matical computation could they understand how recently in 
the world’s history many minerals had become important, 
and data thus arrived at in turn helped the children to realize 
how rapid is our consumption and the real need for conversa- 
tion. In much the same way such important concepts were de- 
veloped as those of quantity, quality, monetary and utilitarian 
values, and the effect of supply and demand upon prices. — 

As the children made maps on which they located areas 
where the minerals had been discovered, where they are 
mined, where untouched resources exist, where and why 
industries have grown up, they were learning more than 
place geography; they were realizing the interdependence 
of different working groups and of different nations. The 
children were equally interested to learn that often con- 
quest, exploration, settlement, and territorial expansion were 
brought about because of some mineral resources. 

As they investigated incomes, expenses, living conditions 
of miners and mill and factory workers and compared them 
with incomes of persons whom they knew, they became in- 
terested in workmen’s compensations, social-security meas- 
ures, unemployment insurance, and other current social is- 
sues. 

Finally, as a culmination of this study, the group planned 
to share their information with others. First, they worked 
out a series of dramatic sketches for what they called a 
“News of the Century” program using the school radio for 
the voice of the commentator. This was followed by an ex- 
hibit. 
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The Appraisal 


The philosophy. In this program the importance of a 
philosophy, not only of education but of life in general is 
recognized. It is considered important, for example, that 
individual teachers and the school not only have a philos- 
ophy which gives direction to the program, but that the 
function of education be conceived primarily as that of de- 
veloping individuals who have themselves evolved a philos- 
ophy of living. The following quotation from the bulletin 
illustrates the point of view: * 


The philosophy of our University School places a great deal of 
emphasis upon the integration of the school experience of the indi- 
vidual student so that he develops a sensitivity and an effective dis- 
position to see his education whole, as whole as life with the inter- 
relationship of all its factors. He is encouraged and guided to the 
establishment of a personal philosophy of living. . . . The child 
actually begins to develop his philosophy of life even before he 
comes to kindergarten. His way of living grows out of the things 
which have acted upon him and to which he has reacted. This means 
that the teacher must work thoughtfully, not to indoctrinate, but to 
develop a thinking child who is evolving his own standards of action. 


Consistent with this point of view is the conception of 
education as guidance accepted by this school. The guidance 
function of the school is revealed by the emphasis placed 
in the program on problem solution, on critical thinking, and 
on individual initiative and purposing. The following quota- 
tion gives a good summary of the point of view.°® 


The type of teaching procedure which functions best is not in- 
struction but guidance. . . . Some of the pertinent points con- 
cerning guidance are that it does not dominate; it respects the 

4 Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State University, May 15, 1936, 


pp. 119, 125. 
5 Ibid., p. 126. 
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individuality of children; it is watchful for and utilizes the readiness 
of individuals; it encourages the children’s initiative; it brings all 
children to participate; it encourages creative expression; it insures 
varied and broadening experiences; it guarantees the recurrence 
of problem situations of varied nature which provide the repetition 
necessary for growth in skills; it continually makes things pertinent ; 
it utilizes all experiences and social issues to develop a sense of 
responsibility, consideration, codperation, justice, and other social 
attitudes and ideals; and it sees that the child organizes his expe- 
riences in a manner that makes them his own, thus enabling him to 
see relationships which in turn make possible a carry-over into 
other situations both in and out of school. The function of guidance 
is to help children to deal intelligently and fairly with problem situ- 
ations and to sense the similarity of such problems to those of out- 
of-school life. 


The social purpose of the school is also recognized, and 
constant efforts are made to promote greater contact be- 
tween school living and community living in the large. In 
this respect, the rdle of intelligence in the improvement of 
social living is stressed. One of the major purposes of the 
school is stated as the development of individuals with 
social sensitivity and “a concern which compels action 
toward a solution of social problems.” 

The mere statement of the philosophy of a school, how- 
ever, is no guarantee that the philosophy will be consistently 
carried out in the living experiences of the children. The 
point of view developed in this book is in harmony with 
an educational program based squarely upon scientific un- 
derstanding of the child as a growing organism and upon 
an intelligent understanding of the larger social issues 
which not only play upon the individual but to which the 
growing individual must become oriented in a dynamic way 
if he would find the good life. An examination of the con- 
crete experiences described in the bulletin and observed in 
the school points to the major strength in the curriculum, 
namely, the extreme concern for and the intelligent under- 
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standing of the needs of the growing child. Though the so- 
cial scene is never lost sight of, it functions primarily 
through what might be called “vicarious” experiences in the 
school. The social issues of the larger community are always 
dealt with intellectually at every level if possible, and this 
emphasis becomes increasingly important as the child grows 
older. The descriptions and the first-hand observations are 
insufficient for the author to know whether participation in 
socially useful action in the community is sufficient to give 
realism to the program. 

Within the school, however, much emphasis is put upon 
social action, group codperation in the solution of problems, 
and isolation and examination of problems basic to success- 
ful group action. Children are constantly helped to see that 
planning makes for better group living and that group liv- 
ing extends and enriches individual living. Perhaps this is 
adequate social education at the elementary level. 

The corner-stone of this program is a socially conscious, 
intelligent teacher. The planning process rests upon the as- 
sumption that educational planning must begin with teach- 
ers who are aware of the important issues in educational 
theory and that the social purpose of education—the crea- 
tion of a social order based upon intelligent thinking and 
appreciation—‘“necessitates similar thinking and under- 
standing on the part of the teacher.” Curriculum develop- 
ment in this school is a process of continuous educational 
planning through cooperative group study and discussion, 
controlled by basic values as criteria and not by prescrip- 
tions and patterned behavior. Significant in this school is 
the fact that educational planning becomes a conscious ex- 
perience of children themselves and that this experience in- 
cludes as a necessary part codperation between students and 
faculty in the making of plans. 

In the last analysis, according to this program, educators 
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must accept the fact that the curriculum develops in that 
particular situation in which a teacher meets a class or 
group for educational purposes. This is a courageous realis- 
tic position to take. It necessitates teachers chosen in terms 
of professional scholarship in the fields of the basic sciences 
of child growth and development, and in terms of social 
sensitivity and understanding. Furthermore, it calls for a 
staff organization which guarantees continuous growth of 
teachers, and for expert leadership. All of these are avail- 
able in a university laboratory situation and in this particu- 
lar situation are present to a marked degree. The reader 
will naturally challenge this as a feasible practice within a 
public-school situation. The practical problems to be met 
in building an educational program on such faith are numer- 
ous it is true, but can we, if we would, build it soundly on 
any other assumption? In spite of fine programs on paper 
and fine theories in the minds of superintendents, super- 
visors, and curriculum directors, the program never rises 
above the level of classroom practice with children, and 
what better guarantee can we have that this practice will 
be truly educative in the best sense of the word, except a 
free teacher, with the kind of freedom that springs from 
intelligence, sound scientific information, a social vision and 
understanding, and creative participation in community liv- 
ing? The attainment of such an ideal will be realized only 
when teacher education is basically redirected, when school 
organization and administration becomes really functional 
and codperative, and when communities plan education in 
terms of community living. 

This curriculum is not documented, except in the bul- 
letins mentioned. There are no prescribed areas or units to 
be included in each grade, nor are there lists of specific ob- 
jectives. To some readers this may constitute a weakness, 
but it is still in harmony with the basic philosophy of the 
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school and the function of the teacher as these are con- 
ceived. Very complete records are kept, however, of in- 
dividual growth and achievement and of the experiences of 
groups as they develop within the school. This again does 
not constitute a weakness so much as it constitutes a prob- 
lem to be met in curriculum procedure. If an educational 
program is to be built in terms of the current living of 
children, then curriculum organization or reorganization 
must become largely a problem of curriculum recording. 

Though the documentation which is available does not 
describe appraisal procedures, evidence at hand indicates 
that appraisal is a major activity in this curriculum. Ex- 
perimentation and research are being carried on, looking 
toward the development of new forms of personal inven- 
tories and behavior analysis in terms of the major purposes 
of the school. 

The learning process. In this program the curriculum is 
conceived broadly in terms of the total life of the school, 
and many opportunities are given to pupils to purpose, to 
plan, to evaluate, and to judge. Much emphasis is placed 
upon critical thinking in functional situations, and the total 
school life represents in a very true sense a realistic ex- 
perience in democratic living and codperative planning. 

Though the social implications of all living situations are 
developed to the full, there is no evidence of an analysis 
in terms of categories or areas of community living. When 
the emphasis is placed, as it is in this curriculum, upon the 
immediate purposes and choices of children a question may 
be raised as to the completeness and the comprehensiveness 
of their social experiences. The reader and the observer may 
well ask how gaps and omissions of necessary social ex- 
periences may be avoided. The corrective for this, of course, 
lies in the very careful pupil-faculty planning which goes on 
in this school and which is guided constantly by the ques- 
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tion, “Is this the best experience for this group at this 
time?” 


MCKINLEY HIGH SCHOOL, HONOLULU, HAWAII ® 
Description of the Curriculum 


McKinley High School, Honolulu, Hawaii, is a public 
senior high school with an enrolment of approximately 3,800 
students and 115 teachers. The school is located on a fifty- 
acre tract of land in the heart of the city. The plant consists 
of five concrete buildings—one of which houses the central 
administrative office, library, and auditorium, numerous 
bungalows used for classrooms and special activities, an 
athletic field, and a small gardening plot. Since 1925 the 
teachers in this school have been engaged in continuous 
curriculum study and reorganization. The first effort at 
reconstruction aimed at following the implications of the 
Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. About 1928 
Morrison’s “unit method” gave a new emphasis. In 1930 an 
experimental “core” curriculum based on certain principles 
of “progressive” education was undertaken. In 1931 the en- 
tering sophomore class was organized on this basis. By 1933 
the entire school was working in the “core” studies program. 

The central emphases of the McKinley program are (1) 
promotion of reflective thinking, (2) practice in the use of 
the experimental method as a way of solving social prob- 
lems, and (3) experience in the democratic way of working 
together. These emphases are viewed as but different as- 
pects of the same educational process. Skills, facts, and prin- 
ciples are taught and used as tools as they are needed in 
the solution of genuine problems. Administrative procedures 
and techniques are continuously criticized and reconstructed 

6 The source material used for this study has been an unpublished manu- 


script of Miles E. Cary, Principal of the McKinley High School, and 
Beth King Gantt, core-studies teacher. 
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in order that they may foster rather than hinder the pro- 
gram. Pupils and teachers participate in solving problems 
of organization, administration, and curriculum-making. 
The school is trying to promote intelligent living now rather 
than emphasizing preparation for some unpredictable future. 

The following quotation taken from the core-studies re- 
port suggests the direction in which the McKinley program 
is moving: 7 

By the term educational growth we mean the extent to which a 
person is learning to deal intelligently with everyday problems and 
situations. In estimating growth we have in mind such questions as: 
“Ts the pupil becoming increasingly sensitive to critical problems of 
the day?” “Is he learning how to study problems?” “Is he searching 
for a deeper understanding of the conditions under which he is 
living?” “Is he learning how to codperate with others?” “Is he 
filling his time with all sorts of interesting worth-while activities?” 


The program of studies. The program of studies of Mc- 
Kinley High School is organized to provide for two sets 
of needs and values. Common needs are provided for 
through the core studies which in a sense are a combination 
of social studies and English, whereas individual needs are 
provided for through electives which include such courses 
as agriculture, art craft, commercial, home-making, lan- 
guage, mathematics, music, science, and shop. 

The core-studies work is organized around genuine prob- 
lems. These problems arise from home-room or school af- 
fairs; from local, national, and world current affairs; or 
from personal problems including health problems, personal 
adjustment problems, vocational plans and problems of 
communication, and the use of leisure time. 

Though the elective courses are specialized in nature and 
organized in terms of subject areas, their content deals with 
practical problems of living. Through these courses much 


7 Ibid. 
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socially useful work for school, home, and community is 
carried on. The core studies and the elective courses sup- 
plement and interact upon each other. 

Major emphasis in the curriculum is given to problems 
of present-day living, but the school continues to offer for 
the approximately 20 per cent of its college-preparatory 
students such courses as algebra, geometry, Latin, French, 
chemistry, and physics, which are either required or recom- 
mended as prerequisites to certain college courses. 

The core-studies curriculum represents, as Mr. Carey 
says, the “spear-head” of the program and is described by 
him somewhat more in detail as follows: * 


The core-studies work is organized around the critical problems 
common to both teachers and students living in present-day Amer- 
ica. It is considered that other departments of the school are doing 
their best work when their studies and activities grow out of and 
feed back into the core studies. The core studies give direction, 
meaning, and spirit to the entire program of the school. The search 
for understandings, meanings, and possible solutions provides a 
constant guide in the selection and use of pertinent subject-matter. 
The codperative search for the solution of common problems sug- 
gests the method or spirit of the work. The following are some of 
the basic problems which are dealt with during the year by all 
classes in the core-studies program: 

1. What shall we do this year? This leads to planning the year’s 
work. 

2. The large social-economic problems which are being dealt 
with in current periodicals. These are handled as units of study at 
various times throughout the year, and are developed as aspects of 
large social movements or trends, throughout the three years of 
high school. 

3. The discovery of inadequacies in oral and written communica- 
tion and finding ways of remedying these. 

4. Discovery of health problems and the search for better ways 
of solving these. 

5. The study of possible occupational opportunities open to high- 


8 Ibid. 
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school graduates, together with favorable and unfavorable outlooks 
and trends. 

6. The problem of what to do with leisure time. 

7. The study of what government means as an instrument for 
solving common problems. Dealing first-hand with school problems 
makes the school a genuine laboratory of citizenship training. 

8. Study of the place and the problems of the home in contem- 
porary civilization, and in Hawaii in particular. 

9. How to use one’s money to the best advantage of all concerned. 

The school as a democratic community. The school is en- 
deavoring to function as a democratic community by giving 
young people and teachers experience in working together 
cooperatively. To this end provision is made for shared 
search for answers to common problems which arise in the 
fields of health, finance, school government, school beautifi- 
cation, parties and socials, planning the year’s work, build- 
ing school morale, and for extensive participation and co- 
operation in carrying out group projects. 

Each year the students undertake many codperative en- 
terprises. They contribute to the upkeep of the campus. 
They own and maintain a school truck. They subscribe to 
a mutual benefit fund which helps them in case of acci- 
dent, provides medical assistance, and gives a small benefit 
to the family in case of the death of a student. The school 
maintains a self-supporting dental clinic. In codperation 
with the territorial Board of Health the students have con- 
tributed approximately $1,000 a year toward a tuberculosis 
survey and the necessary X-ray and laboratory equipment 
to make this possible. In addition students clean their class- 
rooms, assist in the central office, participate in budget- 
making and ordering of supplies, take care of classroom li- 
braries, assist in the central library, and help in many other 
ways throughout the school. Not only do the students carry 
on such self-improvement enterprises, but they participate 
in curriculum development, in the spending of school mon- 
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ies, and also in helping each other toward satisfactory ad- 
justment in school. 

These cooperative enterprises are carried on by means of 
a systematic form of school government which is organized 
and managed by students and faculty working together. 
The pattern of this government includes an executive coun- 
cil made up of faculty members and representative students, 
which acts as the codrdinating, planning body for the 
school; a representative assembly officered entirely by 
students, which attacks common problems, formulates poli- 
cies, and fixes plans of action; and the home rooms, which 
constitute the basic local units of school government. The 
home room provides for complete participation of all mem- 
bers of the school in the thinking and planning. It is here 
that most problems originate, and all plans are appraised 
and executed. A large number of committees, which extend 
from home rooms through the representative assembly, 
complete the general structure of government. These com- 
mittees are functional in the sense that each has been created 
to meet a felt need of the school and include among others 
such committees as community relations, civic service, li- 
brary, school safety, forums, student employment, and 
health. 


Appraisal 


This curriculum is probably one of the best of the transi- 
tional curriculums at the secondary level. The transitional na- 
ture of the program is apparent in the obvious compromise 
which has been made with the earlier subject-centered plan 
of curriculum organization and the social pressure of such 
barriers as university-entrance requirements which cannot 
be surmounted immediately. However, the compromise is 
accepted deliberately as a measure of expediency, and the 
trend in curriculum reorganization, which is apparent 
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through an examination of historical data furnished in the 
account, points to the ultimate reorganization of the entire 
program in harmony with the basic philosophy enunciated 
at the outset. 

The philosophy. Both from explicit statement and infer- 
ence from the extended descriptions of practices in this 
school one recognizes the fact that here is an intelligent at- 
tempt to reorganize education in terms of the functional 
needs of individuals living in a democratic society. This 
philosophy has been accepted after careful study of various 
theories controlling education and after a critical analysis 
of controversial issues involved in such theories. Though 
certain compromises have been made because of social pres- 
sure, there has been a consistent effort and willingness to 
accept all the implications of the philosophy in so far as it 
was expedient to do so at the time. Steady progress has 
been made each year toward a total school program built in 
terms of integration; the number of so-called special courses 
has steadily decreased, whereas the student time allotted to 
the core curriculum has steadily increased; the special 
courses have more and more assumed a functional organiza- 
tion in that they have dealt increasingly with practical prob- 
lems of living and have been tied in more and more closely 
with the core-studies program. For example, practical-arts 
courses have increasingly dealt with home, school, and com- 
munity problems, and have assumed a service relation to 
home and school living. Shop courses include such activities 
as operating a licensed radio station for the school, doing 
simple electric wiring in the school, installing a loud-speaker 
system for the auditorium, operating and servicing school 
motion-picture machines, keeping school electric equipment 
in repair, installing an automatic sprinkling system, and 
constructing simple auxiliary buildings, such as school ga- 
rages. The commercial classes assume practically full respon- 
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sibility for office clerical work; they participate realistically 
in budget-making, ordering of supplies, school advertising, and 
multigraphing. Other classes have a service relationship to the 
regular school health staff and to the library. 

The guidance program, which will be described in more 
detail later, indicates an intelligent awareness of the scien- 
tific basis for individual adjustment in the world of conflicts 
and rapidly changing institutions. With respect to the social 
function of the school there is no sentimental or passive ac- 
ceptance of democracy because it is, but an earnest attempt, 
through critical examination of present forms of associative 
living, to develop individuals with social outlook, social sen- 
sitivity, and a social purpose to live creatively in a demo- 
cratic society. 

The planning process. The brief historical review at the 
beginning of this section indicates clearly that curriculum 
reorganization is recognized at McKinley School as a con- 
tinuing process. This process began with a clear recognition 
of goal, and “with an evaluation of the existing curriculum 
in terms of the realities of the contemporary scene.” * The 
experimental attitude has been assumed throughout; the 
best in earlier practices has been conserved; and the mo- 
mentum of change has steadily increased as experience has 
expanded and techniques have been perfected. The steady 
movement toward the goals has been materially helped by 
the extensive documentation which has accompanied the study 
and experimentation. The documentation has not taken the 
form of prescriptions or pattern techniques but of impor- 
tant decisions made and of the basic underlying principles 
which have controlled these decisions. This documentation 
has become an accurate and a comprehensive recording of 
the experiences of both faculty and students as these have 
developed. 


9 Ibid. 
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The curriculum process has been a codperative as well as 
a continuing one from the beginning and has involved all 
members of the faculty and to a large extent the student 
body at every level of planning, including location of prob- 
lems, setting up of purposes, formulation and execution of 
plans, and appraisal and reconstruction of plans and prac- 
tices. The permanent planning and administrative structure 
include the following units: 


1. The Council of Department Heads. This council includes 
heads of all special departments and core-studies directors, director 
of health, and faculty advisers of certain student groups; this group 
meets weekly in school time and includes from time to time other 
teachers as well as students; it is the central planning, policy- 
making group. 

2. The Conference of Core-Studies Leaders. This council is made 
up of sophomore, junior, and senior core-studies heads, the head of 
the English department, four faculty advisers, and meets once a 
week at the sixth school period. The three class core-studies facul- 
ties meet separately at frequent intervals. 

3. The Conference of Department Heads. This group meets fre- 
quently either during school time or after school; when teachers 
are absent from classes, students carry on. 

4. Permanent committees. These include finance and health, on 
both of which students serve with faculty members. 

5. Miscellaneous and Special Committees. These groups function 
as needs arise. 


A working principle adopted at the outset was that teach- 
ers working together should come to general agreement be- 
fore any change was made. Administration has been viewed 
functionally, or as the faculty says, “creatively,” since both 
faculty and student organization have been set up primarily 
as a means for facilitating continuous educational planning. 

The curriculum activities have been carefully articulated 
with the work of the territorial department of education. 
All plans have been submitted to that board before they 
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have been put into effect. The McKinley School has become 
a proving ground for new ideas, a laboratory for the ex- 
panding program in the islands. The frontier thinking done 
in the faculty has been utilized in constructive leadership 
in territorial curriculum development. 

The work has proceeded from a careful analysis of social 
needs in Hawaii, and the entire program has incorporated 
active codperation with other community agencies which 
either directly or indirectly influence the students’ adjust- 
ment to their entire social situation. A statement from the 
earlier study plans includes this significant observation: 
“Such a program as has been outlined will require the in- 
telligent and active codperation of the entire community and 
should go a long way toward vitalizing the high-school cur- 
riculum.” The school and class organizations maintain home 
and community relations groups among their standing com- 
mittees. These groups reach into every home room. Numer- 
ous opportunities and leads are followed in an effort to 
bring the school and community closer together. There are 
parents’ nights, hobby and crafts exhibits, parent-teachers 
association meetings, annual visiting days for parents on 
Sunday afternoon, luncheons at the cafeteria for civic or- 
ganizations, invitations to representative citizens to see 
special activities, community visiting week, exhibits down- 
town, etc. Home-room teachers, special counselors, and 
others make home visits and other contacts with parents as 
special needs and opportunities arise. The placement di- 
rector takes the lead in keeping the school in touch with 
local industries. These relations include placement of stu- 
dents in full-time and part-time jobs, explaining the school’s 
program to local businessmen, watching for opportunities 
to equip students better for entry into jobs, etc. Other teach- 
ers assist in helping young people find jobs as these op- 
portunities come to their attention. 
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The visiting teacher, health directors, and the director 
of discipline take the lead in keeping the school in working 
relationship with such agencies as social-service bureau, 
juvenile court, police department, traffic department, board 
of health, emergency hospital, Queen’s Hospital, univer- 
sity psychological clinic, Palama Settlement, Y.W.C.A., 
Y.M.C.A., youth committees from the council of social 
agencies, and others. 

An effort has been made to construct a close relationship 
with the intermediate schools in respect to guidance. This 
has been done through mimeographed circulars telling about 
the high school, contacts between corresponding depart- 
ments of the two schools, and tie-ups between the ninth- 
and tenth-year home-room teachers. 

A committee representing the two divisions of the school 
system is at present making a special study of the problem 
of articulation and guidance. During the year 1935-36, the 
placement director and the core-studies departments co- 
operated with the youth committee of the council of social 
agencies in making a complete survey of the whereabouts 
and needs of the 2,000 graduates of the Honolulu intermedi- 
ate schools. The purpose of this effort was to try to pro- 
vide guidance and assistance for every boy and girl who 
was not already taken care of in school or by some other 
institution. 

The high school is prepared to give the university- 
entrance committee rather full information concerning a 
pupil’s high-school record and likelihood of success in uni- 
versity studies. These records are supplemented with scores 
on the psychological examination of the American Council 
on Education. Considerable thought and effort is given in 
the high school to the process of advising students concern- 
ing college-entrance requirements and offerings. These ef- 
forts include activities of a college club which sponsors a 
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number of speakers from the university, a teacher who 
serves in capacity of college adviser, a handbook contain- 
ing college-entrance requirements. Special attention given to 
the problem of college preparation during registration pe- 
riods and on other occasions in the home room, and records 
are kept indicating the teachers’ judgment as to pupils’ like- 
lihood of succeeding in college or advanced studies. 

The organization and nature of the learning experiences. 
In this curriculum we have an effort to develop an educa- 
tional program in terms of living experience. Though the 
core curriculum is conceived somewhat narrowly in that it 
fails to include some of the major areas of human living 
by leaving them to the traditional special fields, yet in spite 
of this inconsistency, the curriculum is regarded as an in- 
tegral part and an extension of the total life of the com- 
munity. The core curriculum is organized in terms of in- 
tegrated learning. Special skills and tools are not relegated 
to special drill situations, but are related functionally to 
the solution of problems. There are no prescribed patterns 
in the form of units to be covered, but each group is guided 
into creative planning around purposes which are real and 
personally significant. Much emphasis is placed upon scien- 
tific thinking and upon good technique of planning and 
problem-solving. 

In this core curriculum the home room becomes the cur- 
riculum coérdinating center. Each home-room group is set 
up democratically and functionally; the group itself is re- 
sponsible for planning its own activities and for evolving its 
own administrative machinery for carrying out these ac- 
tivities. At the beginning of the year each group, after elect- 
ing its officers, addresses itself to the formulation of plans 
for the year. These plans are recorded in writing. The plans 
grow out of an examination of individual problems, such as 
health, employment needs, or needs for improvement in 
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the tools of learning; group problems, such as orientation 
to the school, school-government responsibilities; and cur- 
rent community problems. The last are discovered through 
systematic examination of current literature and news- 
papers; local happenings such as legislative action, strikes, 
lectures, festivals, etc.; and current world happenings. The 
student planning means more than the selection of prob- 
lems; it includes devising ways and means for solving the 
problems—whether by committee; whether by individual or 
group investigation; whether by excursions, observations, 
or experimentation; whether by lectures, drills, or reports; 
it includes search for, organization of, and care of necessary 
materials—maps, books, drill materials, pictures, etc. Not 
only are plans documented at the beginning of the year, 
but they are summarized in a written form at the close of 
the year and are kept as permanent curriculum records. 
Brief extracts from one such summary made by a certain 
sophomore group read as follows: 


We are glad to submit our brief report on the work we have done 
in the core studies this year. 

We have studied many of the vital world and national problems 
as they were emphasized in the American Observer. We made a 
special study of the problems Europe is facing today. After a class 
study of some of the basic problems and background, we separated 
into committees, each of which studied a special country and made 
a report to the class. These reports were illustrated by diagrams 
and charts. We planned this unit so as to give us a general under- 
standing of the cause of Europe’s problems. 

The study of local problems was taken up largely through the 
election, pioneering, and taxation units. We made a rather detailed 
study of the conditions in our community and elsewhere today as 
an introduction to the study of pioneering. Our study was centered 
around these questions: What are conditions now, here and else- 
where? What improvements need to be made? How would we go 
about making these? After a preliminary study the various com- 
mittees made a special study and reported on problems in their 
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field. For example, the health committee took health problems; 
the home and community relationships committee took such prob- 
lems as housing and unemployment; the library committee took 
education; and the executive committee took general administra- 
tive problems of government. Following the class study and special 
reports, we entered a period of studying the need of pioneering to- 
day and of ways we could pioneer. We chose this subject for our 
Pinion [the school paper] contract subject. We read many refer- 
ences and wrote essays and poems and chose some of these for our 
paper. The paper was very successful and the students felt that 
working on the pioneering unit was very worth while and also 
helped their written English very much. 

We studied taxation while our legislature was meeting. We first 
made a study of purposes for which our government is justified in 
levying taxes and of some basic taxation principles and terms. We 
then separated into groups and made special studies and gave re- 
ports on the different kinds of taxes and on some other phases of 
taxation. 

When any school problem came up, time was given for discussing 
it. Such problems as the finance plan, walks about the campus, 
codperation with deputies, vulgarity at football games, choosing of 
leaders, responsibility of individual citizens in a democracy, and 
many other problems vital to the school were studied and discussed. 
This helped the students very much in standing up and expressing 
their thoughts and improved their oral English. We practised Cage’s 
oral drills and found them helpful. Our constant emphasis on vo- 
cabulary was helpful. 

During the latter part of the second semester we were very for- 
tunate to have time enough to read A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 
a very entertaining and interesting play, out loud. Short stories 
and poems were read occasionally during the year. 

A class diary was kept very efficiently by our assistant secretary 
and kept on file. The note-books were kept up to date by the 
students. 

We also read and criticized several parts of the orientation ma- 
terials for next year’s sophomores and worked out a vocabulary 
list. We found this very interesting and valuable for us, and we 
believe these materials will help students to understand their op- 
portunities at McKinley and to use them better. 
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We feel that we have, in general, followed the plans we made 
at the beginning of the year. We made some changes because un- 
expected problems arose which demanded attention. 

The students did not depend upon the American Observer for 
references so much during the second semester but instead went 
also to encyclopedias, mazagines, and to books of many types. 

The plan that' the students made to choose one important sub- 
ject for every group of students and give reports on that certain 
subject throughout the year was not carried out because of lack 
of time and lack of interest on the part of the students. 

We did not read the American Observer so much aloud the second 
semester because we felt we could use our time more wisely. 


The student group is likewise responsible for the living 
conditions within the room; seating, lighting, ventilation, 
and daily schedules are determined in terms of individual 
needs which have been discovered through systematic pe- 
riodical and scientific surveys. 

The dynamic quality of the thinking is revealed by an 
examination of some of the problems drawn from current 
happenings which were studied by a sophomore class during 
one year. 


1. Could nations learn to get along without war? 

2. Crime: Why do people go to jail? Can we prevent this? How 
does the law deal with criminals? How do crimes begin? What ef- 
fect has crime on the younger generation? 

3. What relation has a good house to making a successful home? 

4. Unemployment. 

5. Do we have enough taxes to do the things we want to do 
through our government? 


There is a constant tie-up between the problems of daily 
living in the school and the larger community problems. 
For example, the problem of school budget and fees is used 
as a simple introduction to the study of taxation. The prob- 
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lems of school government are related realistically to a 
study of city and national administration; individual eco- 
nomic and health problems lead to a consideration of com- 
munity health and social security. The problems under re- 
view are constantly applied in a coricrete way to local living 
conditions. Students are urged to find solutions in action. 
If immediate and direct social action is not possible at the 
moment, students are always urged to push thinking on each 
issue studied through to a point of view or a position which 
is personal. 

An examination of the guidance program also reveals the 
dynamic quality of the experiences which this curriculum 
provides. The basic idea underlying guidance is that of 
helping students to deal intelligently with everyday prob- 
lems and situations. Guidance thus becomes an integral part 
of all education. Behavior is recognized as symptomatic, 
and the individual is viewed constantly in relation to his 
environment. Systematic attention is given to helping stu- 
dents meet personal health problems, and the emphasis in 
this field is placed upon helping an individual to recognize 
and deal intelligently with his own peculiar health prob- 
lems—if he is well, how to stay well; if not, how to get 
well or to make the best of his limitations. Mention has 
already been made of the way in which the student body 
as a whole has attacked the problem of tuberculosis through 
cooperation with the public-health department and welfare 
agencies. Great care is taken in educational and vocational 
guidance. Students are guided to intelligent choice of edu- 
cational courses only after careful personal inventories are 
made. Students are assisted to find part-time or full-time 
jobs and are followed through on the job to see that they 
make good. The problems of adjustment on the job are 
brought into the classroom for study. Extensive cumulative 
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records of pupil growth and progress in the form of per- 
sonal data folders are kept, and these function continuously 
in helping students to make satisfactory adjustment. Cer- 
tain features of the marking and grading system are also an 
integral part of the guidance program. Constant effort is 
made to provide every student with opportunities for suc- 
cess by (1) emphasizing meaningful problems and projects 
in the core-studies and practical-arts courses, (2) by guid- 
ing the slower pupils away from the more difficult academic 
courses, and (3) by employing a marking and reporting 
system that is based on individual achievement rather than 
on a competitive basis. 

Though this curriculum represents an effort to base edu- 
cation upon functional needs of students organized in terms 
of life experiences, there is some confusion apparent in the 
particular pattern of organization. The first conflict arises 
in the dual pattern of the subject-centered special courses, 
and the social-living center of the core-studies course. This 
conflict is recognized, however, by the faculty, and efforts 
have been continuously directed toward a more consistent 
basis of organization. A second point of confusion lies in the 
conception and the basis of organization of the core-studies 
curriculum itself. Certain issues in this respect have appar- 
ently not yet been met. For example, when the immediate 
interests of a group are followed in selecting problems for 
study from among current happenings, what criteria should 
control in selecting these and in determining the relative 
emphasis which each receives? Without such criteria what 
guarantee is there that the educative experiences will be 
comprehensive and will also have continuity? Moreover, is 
the device of relying almost wholly upon current literature 
as a means of discovering the significant social problems of 
the moment entirely reliable as a directive? It would seem 
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that the employment of a more scientific technique of re- 
search in terms of social surveys and inventories might guar- 
antee selection in terms of more permanent values. Further- 
more, although the major areas of human relationship are 
included after a fashion in the total pattern of the program, 
there seems to be no conscious, clear-cut recognition of these 
as mutually exclusive areas in which learning experiences 
arise. Without this clear-cut analysis, it is conceivable that 
serious gaps may exist in the student’s experience. 

Though these and other criticisms may be offered with 
respect to this curriculum, they are given with considerable 
reservation because there is ample evidence to be obtained 
both from those who have observed this school in action and 
from the manuscript upon which this report is based that the 
faculty is attacking the problem of reorganization experi- 
mentally, and that the particular patterns now in use are not 
considered final. The goal is clear to them, and the study 
procedure is sound. 

Space does not permit further analysis of the details of 
this program, but suffice it to say that here is a forthright 
attempt to build learning experiences on the best that science 
has shown about growth processes of young people and to 
organize those experiences in terms of functional social 
living. The outstanding characteristics of the learning ex- 
periences are these: integrated learning versus specific train- 
ing and formal drill; creative group planning and individual 
initiative versus patterned thinking and behaving; dynamic 
group living versus prescribed learning units. In spite of the 
transitional character of this program one is convinced that 
here is a group of teachers who are building education in 
a realistic fashion and who have faith in the democratic 
process. Furthermore, there is clear-eyed and courageous 
recognition of the truth that a democratic society is assured 
only as a cooperative society is built and learned. 
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THE GENERAL CURRICULUM, CENTRAL STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, MT. PLEASANT, 
MICHIGAN 


Description of the Curriculum 


In Chapter XII attention is called to the necessity for re- 
directing teacher education if the present trends in curric- 
ulum are to be continued successfully. The following case 
study has been included among the other examples described 
in this chapter because it represents a courageous and 
thoroughgoing attempt to redirect teacher education. In ad- 
dition this experiment has in it much that should be sugges- 
tive to those who would reorganize education at other levels 
as well. 

In 1934 Central State Teachers College at Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, launched an extensive study of the teacher- 
training curriculum. The study is being conducted by 
President E. C. Warriner and the faculty, in codperation 
with the State Board of Education, and the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of Michigan. Kenneth L. Heaton, 
director of the Division of Curriculum Research in the State 
Department, is directing the curriculum research for the 
study, whereas G. Robert Koopman, associate director of the 
division is responsible for the development of the evaluation 
program. A consultation staff of six members drawn from 
various universities and teacher-training institutions in 
Michigan and near-by states is furnishing guidance in plan- 
ning and directing the work. 

The purpose of the study has been stated as follows: '° 
(1) the development of a general college curriculum at the 
junior-college level, which would meet the common needs of 

10 Kenneth L. Heaton, and G. Robert Koopman, A College Curriculum 


Based on Functional Needs of Students (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1936). 
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students and be preliminary to professional or other special- 
ized instruction; (2) the development of a program of 
teacher preparation which would be more adequate to pres- 
ent needs in Michigan; and (3) experimentation with plans 
and techniques for the study of student needs and for the 
appraisal of results of the college program. 

Eight basic assumptions have been recognized as points of 
emphasis in the development of this curriculum, as follows: 


1. The student should be prepared for mature living in all areas 
of social relationship. 

2. Opportunity should be provided for a broad general educa- 
tion as well as for specialization. 

3. There is need for individualization of instruction. 

4. The student should gain skill in self-direction and self- 
appraisal. 

5. The student should become proficient in the skills essential 
to participation in group action. 

6. There is need for an increase in the efficiency of learning. 

7. There is need for an integration of instruction which will in- 
crease the effectiveness of a faculty of specialists. 

8. These is need for such changes in the curriculum as will even- 
tuate in changes of behavior. 


The effort to base education on functional needs of stu- 
dents and to provide for integrated experiences has led to the 
plan of determining the scope of curriculum and its scheme 
of organization in terms of four major areas of living. They 
are described as follows: '? 


The area of social relationships includes the life of the individual 
as a citizen in the community, in the state and nation, and in world 
relationships. 

The area of family relationships includes life in the home of 
parents or guardian, life in the new home which the student will 
help build as husband or wife, and the many adjustments necessary 
as the student is weaned away from the childhood relationships of 
home and prepares for the new home of the future. 


11 [bid., pp. 7, 24. 
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The area of personal relationships includes those varied phases 
of his life which do not directly involve relationships to other people 
in the community or home but which are particularly related to his 
life as an individual (physical and mental health, enrichment of 
appreciations and interests, planning and budgeting of time, philos- 
ophy and religion, etc.). 

The area of vocational relationships involves adjustment to 
business or professional life. These four areas define the scope of 
the growth needs of students and the scope of the curriculum which 
will minister to these needs. 


Though an attempt is made in this curriculum to deter- 
mine sequence in terms of immediacy of need, degree of in- 
terest, past experience of the student, and degree of maturity, 
certain areas of concentration are provided for in each of the 
four college years. During the freshman year attention is 
concentrated primarily on the area of social relationships, 
during the sophomore years on the area of personal and fam- 
ily relationships, where the emphasis in the junior and senior 
years is on the area of vocational relationships. 

The curriculum pattern is found in the so-called major 
fields of learning which are defined as representing, not sur- 
vey courses, but blocks of time set aside for individual and 
group activities. Within these fields of learning both core 
courses and service courses are provided. The core courses 
are the basic fields of learning as opposed to other courses 
which have a service relationship to the core of the curricu- 
lum. In the core course, for example, the student explores 
new interests, participates in major activities, and looks at 
unified life situations. Then he turns to service courses in 
Reading and Expression and Functional Mathematics for the 
tools which he needs in all aspects of the core curriculum. He 
turns also to the sciences for help in the interpretation of 
experience and in the solving of problems found in social, 
family, and personal relationships. 

The curriculum also provides for certain elective courses 
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each year and for group and individual activities which cut 
across all major fields. The latter include excursions, lectures, 
etc. The following chart indicates the general curriculum 
pattern for the freshman and sophomore years: 


FIEL™. OF LEARNING 


AREAS OF MAjor INTEREST 


Freshman Year Sophomore Year 
Area of social relationships Areas of personal and family re- 
lationships 


Core EXPERIENCES 


Freshman Year Sophomore Year 
Social processes Personality development 
Freshman orientation Explorations in literature 
Physical education Introduction to the arts 


Physical education 


PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 
SERVICE COURSES 
Freshman Year Sophomore Year 


Reading and expression Oral expression 
Functional mathematics 


Group AND INDIVIDUAL PROJECTS 


Planned codperatively by the students and the faculty group to 
meet needs which are broader than any one field of instruction, 
which require time other than that which can be devoted in the 
related field of instruction, or which require off-campus learning 
experiences. 


ELECTIVES 


In order to meet the needs of all students, the faculty has 
been experimenting to find the most effective methods of 
learning. At present they are using a combination of indi- 
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vidual activities, activities for groups of average size (thirty 
or less), and activities for larger groups, as many as 120). 
Certain learning activities, such as Functional Mathematics, 
Reading and Expression, are conducted on an individual 
basis; others such as Social Processes and Freshman Orienta- 
tion are conducted on a combination of large-group, small- 
group, and individual basis. The group activities make possi- 
ble integration and the sharing of experiences. Experimenta- 
tion is being conducted in order to discover most effective use 
of such group patterns as informal discussion, panel-jury 
procedure, lectures, and planned group interviews. Extensive 
use is being made of codperative investigations and surveys, 
excursions, motion pictures, exhibits, and other visual aids, as 
well as dramatics. The effort is made to provide opportunities 
for students to participate in social action. They sit with 
citizens of the local community in the discussion of local 
needs and are able to find effective but unobtrusive ways in 
which they may make contribution to worth-while community 
activities. The “‘personal-social’”’ approach is made to as many 
learning situations as possible. By this is meant an analysis of 
the relations of a situation, a problem, a fact, or an issue to 
an individual’s own life and to his vital social experience. 

In all areas of learning much emphasis is placed upon in- 
dividualization of instruction, the need for which is revealed 
by differences in achievement levels, both in skills and infor- 
mation, differences in interests and goals, differences in rates 
of learning, and differences in previous experience. In general, 
methods of individualization are being developed through 
personal surveys and inventories, laboratory periods for in- 
dividual self-improvement, standards for appraisal, and by 
providing for a variety of “projects” within the large group 
activities. 

The weekly schedule of a freshman. The plan of the in- 
structional program may be best understood if a week’s ex- 
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perience is summarized. Let us review the program of a typical 
freshman. 

The whole of “Freshman Week” and several hours of group 
and individual time throughout the first year is devoted to 
what is called Freshman Orientation. This block of time is 
set aside for the student to lay general plans for his college 
experience. This includes an evaluation of the student’s 
achievements, and of his abilities and needs at the time of 
entrance, through tests and other appraisal techniques. It 
includes the setting up of objectives in terms of needs in each 
area of life relationships, in terms of the individual’s abilities, 
and in terms of his personal and professional goals. Oppor- 
tunity is also provided for careful consideration of the re- 
quirements placed upon one who is given opportunities for 
self-direction, codperation in group planning, and other un- 
usual experiences of the new curriculum. Time is also devoted 
to the planning and budgeting of time. Some students have 
difficulty in keeping a balance between work and relaxation, 
between various recreational opportunities, and between vari- 
ous work requirements. Other specialized problems of orienta- 
tion include those related to vocational choice, handling 
money affairs, and problems of adjustment to college life. In 
Freshman Orientation students work with the guidance of 
the same faculty member who also serves as counselor for 
the student group. 

By far the largest portion of the student’s time during the 
freshman year is devoted to activities in the broad area of 
Social Relationships. In his time schedule a minimum of four 
hours is set aside for group activities and a like amount for 
supervised work in the laboratory, together with a considera- 
ble share of his unsupervised time. The program of the stu- 
dent in this field of experience includes a variety of group and 
individual activities. There are informal discussions and 
jury-panel discussions, lectures and planned group interviews, 
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activities involving “social action” and participation with 
adults in the solution of actual problems of living. There are 
excursions and visits to places of educational significance, 
and various codperative surveys and investigations. Motion 
pictures, exhibits and other visual aids are employed. The 
student works with others in setting up standards for the 
evaluation of growth, and in applying standards to his own 
activities. 

Six hours a week are spent in the natural-science labora- 
tories. It is the hope that by carrying problems into the labora- 
tory for solution the student will come to an understanding of 
the contributions of the scientist to the various life-relation- 
ships. At the present time the student during the two years of 
the general curriculum works under the guidance of a biolo- 
gist, a physicist, a chemist, a geographer, a dietitian, and a 
specialist in health. It is not considered desirable that there 
shall ever evolve what might be called a general survey course 
in the sciences, taught by a single instructor, and handled as 
the core courses mentioned above. It is considered better that 
there evolve a convenient plan by which six or more scientists 
will have a service relationship to the entire curriculum. Al- 
though the science faculty feel that they have not yet dis- 
covered a satisfactory method by which such integration of 
science with the core curriculum problems may be fully 
achieved, there has already been some progress toward inte- 
gration. An example may clarify the need. Students interested 
in the relationship of foods to health have been able to explore 
the physiology of food-getting, digestion, absorption, and 
assimilation; the application of these processes to metabo- 
lism; the constituents of different foods and individual food 
requirements; the chemistry of foods; and the implication of 
all these factors for the planning of one’s own diet. In such 
an investigation students profit from the guidance of biologist, 
chemist, dietitian, and instructor in health education. 
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A considerable portion of time during the freshman year 
is devoted to the improvement of essential skills. An average 
of four hours per week is spent in the reading and expression 
laboratory, and two hours per week in mathematics labora- 
tory. These laboratories provide convenient opportunity for 
the student to discover his inadequacies in skills which are 
essential to the various curriculum fields, and to improve his 
ability in each field. Assistance is given students by an Eng- 
lish instructor in the writing of papers and reports, the writing 
of personal and business letters, in the preparation of oral 
reports and speeches for college and extra-college groups, and 
in meeting other problems of expression. Reading instruction 
may center about the improvement of efficiency in general 
reading or assistance to the student who is having difficulty in 
his first reading in a new and difficult field. In the mathematics 
laboratory attention is given to a variety of requirements of 
the curriculum, including the reading and making of graphs 
and charts, the interpretation of test scores, the use of statis- 
tical terms, the methods of computation and problem-solving 
as used in normal everyday experience. 

Time is set aside for participation in physical and other 
recreational activities. Rather than courses in physical edu- 
cation there are activity groups such as golf, swimming, ten- 
nis, and the like, which the student may join under the leader- 
ship of instructors. 

In addition to the above activities most students find time 
for one elective course from the general offerings of the col- 
lege. This elective is selected to meet certain special interests 
such as languages or mathematics, or for exploratory purposes 
in vocational, pre-vocational, or other specialization fields. 


The Appraisal 


This curriculum experiment has certain outstanding fea- 
tures, all of which are in the direction of the philosophy and 
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the curriculum principles which have been developed by the 
authors of the first part of this book. These features are in brief 
as follows: 


1. The study represents an approach to curriculum reconstruc- 
tion upon the basis of functional needs of students. 

2. The curriculum built upon these needs is organized in terms 
of areas of human relationships. 

3. In the development of the program, administration has been 
conceived functionally. 

4. Throughout the study, evaluation has been conceived as an 
integral part of the curriculum process. 


The underlying philosophy. Here is no transitional compro- 
mise but a forthright approach to curriculum reorganization 
in terms of functional needs of the student as they are discov- 
ered through an analysis of his basic social relationships. The 
problems of personality integration and the problems of the 
individual as a functioning participating member in society 
give direction to both content and method in this curriculum. 
The social orientation of the curriculum is apparent in the 
following quotation describing the Social Processes, an area 
of learning in the core curriculum.'* 


This large block of time gives opportunity for the student to 
make careful study of the essentials for effective participation in 
the life of the community, the state, the nation and the world- 
society, and to evaluate his own qualifications for such participa- 
tion. . . . Its major purposes are to develop the following: effec- 
tive thinking in the social area, proficiency in codperative living 
and group action, ability to make specific contributions to com- 
munity survey and planning, an understanding of the factors that 
make for social change and for stability, an understanding of the 
nature of contemporary American life, and an understanding of 
and an appreciation for intellectual and artistic contributions that 
are being made to social development. 


12 Ibid., p. 55. 
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The orientation of education toward the individual is illus- 
trated by the following quotation describing Freshman Orien- 
tation, another area of learning in the core curriculum:** 


Freshman Orientation might well be called a functional course 
in the philosophy of education. It does help the student to make 
routine adjustments to the college environment, but it is primarily 
an opportunity for the student to do two things: (1) to study his 
own abilities and needs at the time of college entrance, and (2) to 
set up objectives and plans for the college years which will lead 
toward the achievement of optimum growth in each area of life, 
and toward the realization of his own personal and professional 
goals. 


The planning process. With respect to the planning proce- 
dures employed in the development of this program it is sig- 
nificant to note that the experiment was set up as an integral 
part of the curriculum research activities of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and that the faculty of the college 
approached the problem codperatively. They accepted the de- 
termining bases of approach and operation after a careful sur- 
vey of trends in thought and of research in the field of higher 
education. Conflicting theories and principles were examined 
critically and conscious choice made among them. The stu- 
dents themselves from the early stages of the experiment be- 
came an important force in the determination of values, plans 
of action, and appraisal procedures. 

Throughout the study there has been an experimental atti- 
tude. It has involved only a portion of the student body and 
a small group of the faculty. The effort has been to conserve 
the best in the existing program of instruction and at the same 
time to make readjustments in conformity with improved 
understanding of the functional needs of students. 

Also noteworthy is the program of evaluation which has 


18 Jbid., pp. 55-56. 
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been recognized as an essential and integral part of curriculum 
reorganization. To quote from the authors of the above men- 
tioned report,'* “The inclusion in the demonstration of a defi- 
nite provision for appraisal represents an attempt to guaran- 
tee an emphasis on social validation and scientific method, as 
well as creative teaching and deviation from common prac- 
tice.” Outstanding features of this evaluation program have 
been the following: (1) the appraisal activity has been cen- 
tered on the student through his participation in suggesting 
areas of appraisal, in developing and administrating instru- 
ments, and in interpreting results; (2) the attempt to meas- 
ure progressive attainment of the individual; (3) the attempt 
to make the appraisal program comprehensive in terms of all 
objectives; (4) the utilization of evaluation as an essential 
part of guidance and instruction; and (5) the codperative con- 
struction of appraisal instruments by faculty and students. 

The learning process. The characteristics of the learning sit- 
uation in this curriculum are marked by certain outstanding 
features that represent a decided break from traditional modes 
of learning provided in most teacher-training institutions. In 
the first place there is a clear-cut decision to make the first 
two years of teacher education general and to reserve profes- 
sional specialization to the junior and senior years. In striking 
contrast to the survey course which is now becoming popular 
as a device for accomplishing the purposes of general educa- 
tion is the “field of learning” which represents “not a block 
of facts to be learned but a block of time in which the indi- 
vidual stars from where he is and moves forward as far as 
possible toward his desired goal.” }° It (1) also represents a 
time assignment for one or more faculty members to whom 
is delegated major responsibility for guidance of individual 


14 Jbid., p. 95. 
15 Ibid., p. 49. 
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or group activities in the particular field, and (2) a selection 
of certain fundamental and related needs as centers of in- 
terest. 

In the second place there has been an earnest attempt to 
find effective methods of individualized instruction. Note- 
worthy in this respect are the connotations attached to the 
term. To quote again from the report: 


It [individualized instruction] is more than a plan of guidance 
that is superimposed upon an already established plan of instruction 
and administration. It is more than a friendly interest of instructors 
in the well-being of those who attend their classes. It is a point of 
view permeating administration and instruction which would make 
all phases of the instructional program contribute to the satisfaction 
of the individual student’s needs. It sees administration, guidance, 
and curriculum planning as a unity with the one common purpose 
of providing the best setting for growth of the individual. 


The pattern of organization for accomplishing this purpose 
has already been described briefly on pages 299-302. 

A third characteristic of the learning situation is the em- 
phasis placed upon realism. If education is to result in changed 
behavior as the authors say, “Opportunities must be pro- 
vided for participation by the students in social action.” Ef- 
forts have been made to discover genuine life situations in 
the community through which students learn in a realistic 
fashion how to participate in and become effective through 
group action. Problems of community planning occupy a large 
place in curricular experiences. Surveys, excursions, and other 
activities which involve the research process have been used 
to give students first-hand contact with reality and to give 
experience with the scientific approach to problem-solving. 

A fourth significant characteristic of the learning situation 
is found in the concept and patterns of administration. Ad- 
ministration has been approached functionally; that is, there 
has been a sincere effort to find ways of making administra- 
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tion really facilitate instruction. “The problems involved in 
thoroughgoing curriculum reorganization are such as to make 
necessary the codperation of the entire faculty and of the 
student body as well. This codperation must be active and 
effective and must involve a conscious recognition that each 
individual has a function which is vital to success of the total 
organization.” ?* In an effort to develop this ideal, students 
have been grouped into small administrative units of not more 
than 120. All students in a particular unit have the same in- 
structor for Orientation, the same for Social Processes, and 
the same for each of the other fields of instruction. The group 
of faculty members works together as a planning and guidance 
group for their students. One member of the group acts as co- 
ordinator of individual counseling and keeps all cumulative 
personnel records. Special counselors, such as deans, physi- 
cians, and mental hygienists work in close cooperation with 
his faculty group. The small administrative unit makes possi- 
ble active participation of students in meeting such problems 
of administration as involve scheduling for special group 
needs, selection of materials, and development of appraisal 
activities. The effort at all times is to make the total program 
of the college resemble as far as possible an ideal democratic 
society. 

In line with this democratic ideal has been the organization 
of the faculty for continuous curriculum study and planning. 
This organization has involved to date a central planning com- 
mittee, certain permanent committees, a consultation com- 
mittee of off-campus experts, and rescheduling of faculty time 
to allow for concentrated attention upon curriculum planning. 

The faculty members feel that their plans are experimental 
and that they are not yet ready to accept for future use any 
particular patterns of curriculum organization or of faculty 
set-up. The judgment of the worth of the experiment should 

18 Jbid., p. 94. 
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be in terms of the basic needs for teacher education which the 
experiment is attempting to meet. The real test of the effec- 
tiveness of the program will be found in changed behavior of 
the students and the constructive contributions which they 
will be able to make to the improved education of Michigan 
children. This evaluation cannot yet be made. Commendation 
is due, however, to all who have participated in this experi- 
ment for their courage in breaking through the traditional 
patterns of thinking, for their scientific approach to the prob- 
lems, and for their faith in the democratic process. 
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CHAPTER XII 


EDUCATING THE TEACHER IN TERMS OF HER 
PRINCIPAL FUNCTIONS 


T is inconceivable that the pre-service and in-service edu- 
cation of teachers can remain unaffected if the points of 
view advocated in this book are to become widely operative, 
or if current programs of curriculum development correctly 
indicate the educational needs of teachers. In the present 
chapter an attempt will be made to point out some of the im- 
plications that the teacher’s principal functions in curricu- 
lum development have for teacher education. The discussion 
will deal with the following questions: 


What are the requirements for successful participation in pro- 
grams of curriculum development? 

What do these requirements imply for (a) the pre-service edu- 
cation of teachers, and (6) the in-service education of teachers? 


It must be obvious to any one who has followed the presen- 
tation in preceding chapters that a teacher’s successful partic- 
ipation in developing a curriculum program requires a great 
deal of ability, imagination, resourcefulness, initiative, intel- 
lectual curiosity, and capacity for growth. These qualities are 
not possessed to a high degree by dull persons; they are pos- 
sessed to a high degree only by persons of high-grade intelli- 
gence. Therefore, the first implication for teacher education 
to be mentioned is the need for careful selection of students for 
entrance to institutions that prepare teachers. The need for 
more careful selection was recommended in a report of the 


National Survey of the Education of Teachers made in 1933. 
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The recommendation was repeated in the yearbook of the 
National Society of College Teachers of Education in 1935. 
The only reason for emphasizing the recommendation again 
in this place is because high-grade intelligence is so clearly 
demanded for successful participation in the types of activi- 
ties that have been indicated in preceding chapters. It is 
absurd to believe that any but intelligent persons can con- 
tribute to the development of the kinds of programs advocated 
in the first part of this volume and illustrated in later chap- 
ters. Intelligence should not, however, be the sole criterion on 
which students are admitted to institutions that educate teach- 
ers. Health and character are of equal importance. Selection of 
students for admission to teacher education is, moreover, but 
a part of a selective process which should operate throughout 
the period of preparation. More reliable evidence of a stu- 
dent’s acquisition of the personal and professional characteris- 
tics necessary for successful participation in the development 
of a curriculum program can be gathered as he passes through 
the period of preparation for teaching than at the beginning. 

A second implication of preceding chapters for the educa- 
tion of teachers is that any attempt to follow the suggestions 
contained therein must be regarded in the nature of an experi- 
ment, the results of which cannot at present be accurately 
predicted or accurately measured. It is possible that as experi- 
ments in the education of teachers proceed, the need for ascer- 
taining more accurately the results of experimentation in cur- 
riculum development will lead to the creation of more ade- 
quate means to test results than are now available. At present 
appraisals of experimentation in curriculum development in- 
clude little more than an examination of underlying theories 
and analyses of attempts to put these theories into practice. 
Very little progress has yet been made in testing educational 
theories by the results that accrue from their use. One reason 
for an apparent lack of progress in this respect is to be found 
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in the inherent difficulty that resides in an attempt to make 
an intelligent translation of an educational theory into prac- 
tice. 

It has been shown that there is a marked tendency in cur- 
riculum development to make use of a functional approach to 
the provision of curriculum experiences; that is, activities in 
which human beings normally engage are classified under ap- 
propriate headings, and then this classification of activities is 
used as one guide in providing the experiences by which pupils 
acquire the controls of conduct necessary for successful par- 
ticipation in the functional phases of life. The underlying 
philosophy includes a description of the ideals by which “suc- 
cessful participation” is gauged. Theoretically, the stages of 
maturity, capacities, aptitudes, needs, and interests of learn- 
ers afford another guide to the selection of curriculum expe- 
riences. These two sets of considerations—the major areas of 
life activities and the characteristics of the learner—are the 
principal guides for a teacher to use in providing opportunities 
for pupil experience in the curriculum. Similar considerations 
should guide in the development of a curriculum for the edu- 
cation of teachers. As has been indicated previously, the man- 
ner in which the activities of life are classified appears to be 
a matter of convenience. A quotation regarding the four major 
areas of life relationships (social, family, personal, and voca- 
tional) from a description of an experiment with a functional 
curriculum at the Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Michigan (see Chapter XIII), may be cited in support of 
the foregoing statement.' 


. . . there are neither sacred nor scientific reasons for naming 
these as the four areas of relationships. Some curriculum experts 
have said there are three, or five, or even many more. Such classifi- 

1 Kenneth L. Heaton and G. Robert Koopman, A College Curriculum 


Based on Functional Needs of Students (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1936), p. 24. 
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cations are largely matters of convenience. The four classifications 
seemed to the faculty in this particular situation to be the most 
convenient. 


According to the views developed in this book, a curric- 
ulum for educating teachers should include a consideration 
of the functional phases of the prospective teacher’s life as 
_asocial being in the manner that was suggested in Chapter IV 
and illustrated in subsequent chapters. As a social being the 
prospective teacher is concerned with the further develop- 
ment of abilities by which she successfully discharges her re- 
sponsibilities in the major areas of life experience, one of 
which includes activities that are distinctly professional or 
vocational. As a prospective teacher, the student will at some 
period of his education begin the acquisition of abilities that 
bear very definite relationships to the activities in which a 
teacher should be proficent. The major area of life activities 
characterized as vocational or professional implies the prin- 
cipal objectives of professional education. The term profes- 
sional education as used here implies more than is usually im- 
plied by the term professional courses. It includes all of the 
aspects of curriculum experiences that are definitely related 
to the activities of a teacher as a professional worker. 

The check-lists presented in Chapter VIII for evaluating 
curriculum programs indicate the activities in which teachers 
engage in developing curriculum programs, that is, they in- 
dicate the principal activities of the modern teacher. They 
may, therefore, serve as a guide to the formulation of a state- 
ment of the principal functions of a teacher. The activities 
implied in these check-lists are amenable to classification un- 
der a small number of headings, each of which indicates a 
principal function of a teacher. It is suggested that the fol- 
lowing list be used to determine the scope of the teacher’s 
professional education: 
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. Formulating a democratic philosophy of education 

. Surveying the immediate environment of learners 

. Utilization of the contributions from basic sciences in formu- 
lating curriculum goals 

. Codperation with others in the development of a curriculum 

. Provision of conditions for effective learning 

. Self-evaluation 

. Evaluation of pupil development 


wd = 


Nan 


The first part of a college curriculum for the education of 
teachers should emphasize particularly the continuation of 
the teacher’s general education. The scope of this part of the 
curriculum will be determined by the manner in which the 
activities of life are classified into functional areas. From an 
objective viewpoint, the student preparing to teach has a need 
for the abilities by which success in each of the major areas 
of life activities may be assured. The student’s individual 
needs, characteristics, and rate of development should deter- 
mine the sequence of curriculum experiences by which such 
abilities are acquired—hence the desirability of ascertaining 
these subjective needs and characteristics. 

Throughout the earlier discussion, emphasis was placed on 
the importance of unifying and integrating pupil learning ex- 
periences. Ability to codperate intelligently with one’s fellow- 
teachers in this enterprise, or the ability to succeed in it even 
in cases where one teacher alone directs the learning activ- 
ities of pupils, suggests that a curriculum for the education 
of teachers should embody an effort to facilitate the integra- 
tion of experiences by which one acquires the abilities to dis- 
charge successfully the teacher’s principal functions. The ex- 
tent to which an institution should attempt to facilitate the 
integration of experiences for its students is mere conjecture. 
If increasing intellectual independence is characteristic of the 
growth of students, it seems that there is increasingly less 
need for attempting to facilitate integration as the student 
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progresses through elementary school, secondary school, and 
. college. 


THE GENERAL PATTERN OF A CURRICULUM FOR 
THE PRE-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


The present tendency in higher education to consider the 
first part of college work as one in which a student completes 
his general education is consistent with the kind of prepara- 
tion demanded of the modern teacher. The acquisition of a 
broad social viewpoint consonant with a democratic philoso- 
phy, the orientation of the student to the world in which he 
lives in the light of his own powers and limitations, a working 
command of the methods of communicating ideas in writing 
and speech, the ability to codperate intelligently with one’s 
fellows, a shared appreciation for literature and the arts, and 
a concern for his own physical well-being are attributes that 
should be possessed by all educated persons. Acquisition of 
these desirable attributes should constitute the objectives of 
a teacher’s general education. 

A curriculum for the education of teachers should also pro- 
vide an opportunity to develop special interests. There is 
practically no limit to the variety of students’ interests, but 
there is a practical limit in the extent to which specific provi- 
sion may be made in a curriculum for the development of 
special interests. The actual extent to which a given cur- 
riculum should provide specifically for the development of a 
special interest of a student will be determined by the kind 
of answer given to the question, “(How closely does the de- 
velopment of this interest relate to one or more of the major 
areas of a teacher’s activities?” If the interest is judged to be 
closely related, an attempt will be made in the curriculum to 
provide for its development. If it is not closely related, no 
specific provision for its development needs to be made. In- 
stead, the student may be given an opportunity to develop it 
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as an individual problem if he regards its development as im- 
portant. 

Education is a gradual, continuous, and unitary process. 
The transition of a student through the period of general ed- 
ucation will be characterized by the discovery of a number of 
specialized interests, one of which is likely to be definitely 
vocational. We are concerned here with the curriculum of 
those students whose vocational interest is in teaching. The 
time at which specific provision may properly be made for de- 
veloping this interest or any other special interest will un- 
doubtedly vary with individual students. It may be assumed, 
however, that specific provision in a curriculum for develop- 
ing a specialized professional interest in teaching may be de- 
layed until the student’s general education is completed. The 
general pattern of a curriculum for the education of teachers 
that is implied in this book will include provision for (1) the 
student’s general education, and (2) the student’s profes- 
sional education. 

The student’s curriculum in the period of general education 
will include provision for three types of opportunity: (1) an 
opportunity in a core curriculum whereby the integrating pur- 
poses implied in the objectives of a teacher’s general educa- 
tion are achieved, (2) an opportunity for developing special 
interests either individually or in groups that permits stu- 
dents to work quite independently, and (3) an opportunity 
for developing special interests under the guidance of spe- 
cialists. 

The professional education of a teacher consists of an op- 
portunity for developing the student’s understanding of and 
skill in the specialized activities of a teacher, and an oppor- 
tunity for further development of individual interests. These 
two types of opportunities are customarily designated in 
terms of “professional courses” and “subject-matter courses.” 
There is no objection to these designations if the unitary na- 
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ture of a teacher’s development is recognized. Too frequently 
curriculums for the preparation of teachers are administered 
in a manner to indicate that only the most artificial relation- 
ship between professional courses and subject-matter courses 
is recognized. The nature of the experiences that students 
should undergo during the period of professional education 
may be inferred from the statement of the principal functions 
of a teacher indicated above. Learning experiences should be 
of anature that will enable the prospective teacher to acquire 
the abilities to participate effectively in the activities that 
these functions imply. 

The present tendency in teacher preparation of allotting 
two years to general education has little theoretical or factual 
justification. Students develop at different rates. Conse- 
quently, the time actually required for achieving the objec- 
tives of general education varies for different students. There 
is, however, a very practical administrative advantage in al- 
lotting a given number of years to general education. The fail- 
ure of practice in this respect to accord with either fact or 
theory is somewhat compensated for in the pattern suggested 
here by providing an opportunity for the individualization of 
learning experience. There is an equal lack of justification for 
the practice of allotting a given number of years to the pre- 
service education of teachers. This book strongly implies that 
the time allowed for the formal preparation of a teacher 
should be longer than it is at present. Of course, a teacher 
has the capacity for developing after formal preparation is 
completed, but when the fact that so many teachers remain in 
service such a short time is taken into account, the possibility 
of greatly facilitating their development after graduation is 
considerably lessened. The responsibility of preparing the 
teacher adequately rests heavily on the institutions in which 
preparation for teaching is made. 
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GENERAL EDUCATION 


The three types of opportunity that have been suggested 
for a general-education curriculum take on an added intelligi- 
bility when examined more closely in the light of the connec- 
tion between the objectives of general education and the 
principal functions of a teacher which were stated above. The 
acquisition of a working philosophy of education is distinctly 
related to the manner in which the student’s learning experi- 
ences are guided, the manner in which his own needs and in- 
terests are taken into account, the manner in which he is not 
only permitted but encouraged to develop individual inter- 
ests, and the manner in which he becomes a participant in 
ordering his own learning experiences. As he is guided to 
evaluate his own characteristics in orientating himself to the 
world in which he lives and to evaluate his own achievements 
or those of his group, he is acquiring abilities that are re- 
lated to the teacher’s functions—“self-evaluation” and “eval- 
uation of pupil achievement.” As he codperates with teachers 
and fellow students in his own curriculum experiences, he 
is acquiring the abilities to codperate that are related to the 
teacher’s function—“codperation with others in the develop- 
ment of a curriculum.” It is highly improbable that the stu- 
dent can orient himself to his own world without discovering 
a need for the contributions of the basic sciences, knowledge 
of which is essential to the teacher function designated as 
“utilization of the contributions from basic sciences in for- 
mulating curriculum goals.” It is equally improbable that a 
student who experiences an opportunity to engage in learning 
situations where he strives to achieve his own purposes can 
avoid discovery of some of the essential conditions for effec- 
tive learning, or avoid the discovery that a survey of his own 
immediate environment and his own personal resources is es- 
sential to establishing his own learning situations. The man- 
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ner in which he experiences in his own curriculum will be re- 
flected in the manner in which he later attempts to develop a 
curriculum with pupils. It is therefore highly important that 
the philosophy advocated for a teacher should be reflected in 
the practices of the institution in which the teacher is pre- 
pared. 

The core experiences of the general-education curriculum 
should include, first, a period in which the student may be- 
come oriented with respect to the learning opportunities that 
lie before him. This period need require only a few days and 
may be provided immediately preceding the regular school 
year. The core curriculum itself should consist of a sequence 
of lifelike learning units in which the student’s purposes dic- 
tate the types of subject-matter to be used. Theoretically, the 
only limiting factors are the student’s interests and the limits 
set by the accepted functions of the curriculum. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, institutions that experiment with a curricu- 
lum having the general pattern described here will most likely 
find it advisable to plan a suggested list of units in advance. 
From this list the student who begins his core experiences will 
choose a unit for development. The range and type of units 
suggested will be determined by the functions the institution 
has accepted for the general-education curriculum. A student 
coming from a high school where assignments were made with 
daily regularity is ill equipped to proceed in lifelike learning 
situations such as provision of a core curriculum implies. As 
soon as he discovers his needs more clearly and acquires an 
“at-homeness” in a learning situation in which he is given a 
great deal of freedom, there will be no necessity for a teacher 
to plan the units of the core curriculum in advance, for the 
teacher and the students will then develop the units codpera- 
tively as they proceed. The objectives of general education 
suggest that the main broad areas from which subject-matter 
will be needed in the core curriculum are the social studies, 
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the sciences (including health) , language and literature (prin- 
cipally English), and the arts. A given unit may require the 
use of subject-matter from any one or any combination of 
these fields. It is a mistake to assume that teachers who should 
direct units of the kind implied for the core curriculum may 
not be subject-matter specialists. The teachers most ade- 
quately equipped to direct students in the core curriculum are 
those who have an understanding of the purposes of a core 
curriculum and a breadth of knowledge sufficient to aid stu- 
dents in selecting the materials needed to achieve their pur- 
poses. The small likelihood that any individual teacher will 
have the necessary breadth of knowledge to direct students in 
a sequence of units such as a core curriculum implies suggests 
the need for close codperation among members of a staff, and 
a shared responsibility for the direction of core experiences. 

Each student is a unique personality. Each discovers inter- 
ests of a kind that should be developed individually. The pat- 
tern suggested for general education includes provision for 
this opportunity. Often the nature of students’ interests and 
the manner in which they pursue them throw a great deal of 
light on personality development. Discovery of interests that 
should be developed individually may be made in either the 
core curriculum or in the area of specialized experiences. Pro- 
vision of this type of opportunity does not demand the allot- 
ment of a specified time in a daily schedule. The highly indi- 
vidualized type of effort involved in this kind of experiencing is 
not of a nature that begins and ends with the sound of a gong. 
The important thing is to help the student discover his own 
interests and to encourage him to develop them. Encourage- 
ment of students to take advantage of this type of opportunity 
may go far to destroy the lock-step practice for which educa- 
tional institutions have long been justly criticized. 

Many students enter college with definite interests in sub- 
ject fields. Many will discover such interests in the area of the 
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core curriculum. Opportunity for developing such specialized 
interests should be provided through organized subject-matter 
courses. These courses can contribute to a student’s develop- 
ment in two ways: (1) by satisfying an immediate need dis- 
covered in a unit of the core curriculum, and (2) by providing 
an opportunity for the extended development of specialized 
interests. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


As previously indicated, the term professional education 
as used in this discussion includes all aspects of the curriculum 
of a student whose interests are definitely pointed in the 
direction of becoming a teacher. The fact that the suggested 
pattern of the curriculum for educating teachers has included 
reference to general education and professional education 
should not be interpreted as indicating a break in the conti- 
nuity of the educational process. The distinguishing charac- 
teristics of professional education reside in the extent to which 
its scope is determined by the principal functions of the 
teacher, in the distinctly vocational interest of the student, 
and in the provisions that are made for developing the special- 
ized interests which the student has discovered or will discover. 

Each of the principal functions of the teacher implies the 
acquisition of certain abilities, attitudes, and understandings. 
An attempt will be made to indicate more specifically the 
implications of these functions for professional education. 
There is urgent need to continue the use of the learning unit 
in acquiring the abilities that the teacher’s principal functions 
imply. The student should be given an opportunity to develop 
these abilities in lifelike situations in which he comes in con- 
tact with developing children, first as an observer of their 
activities and environment, and finally as an active partic- 
ipant in directing their learning activities. In a sense this op- 
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portunity may be regarded as having the nature of a core 
curriculum in the second part of the student’s education, but 
with this variation: The core experiences should deal prin- 
cipally with children of the ages with which the student 
expects to work when he begins service as an active teacher. 
Thus a distinction would be made in the curriculum between 
the core experiences of elementary-school teachers and the 
core experiences of secondary-school teachers, for example: 
The extent to which a differentiation should be made in the 
core experiences of students according to the divisions of the 
school in which they should teach is also a matter of conjec- 
ture. Present curriculum practices appear to have carried 
differentiation to an absurd length. The kinds of learning op- 
portunities neded will, of course, be found only in schools, 
either the practice school of the teacher-training institution 
or in cooperating schools. 

Out of the student’s experiences in these learning units 
interests and needs will be discovered for the development of 
which the same kind of opportunities may be provided as were 
suggested for the area of specialized interests in the period of 
general education. Some of the interests and needs will be 
developed in subject-matter courses and some in education 
courses. To guard against educating elementary-school teach- 
ers and secondary-school teachers who are not only ignorant 
of each other’s views but out of sympathy with each other’s 
efforts, it will be advisable to provide an opportunity for stu- 
dents in which those preparing to teach in the different divi- 
sions of the public school may acquire understandings and 
interests that all teachers should possess in common. There- 
fore, a part of the units within the core of professional educa- 
tion should be developed by prospective elementary-school 
teachers and secondary-school teachers working together. In 
this manner it should be possible to eliminate gradually the 
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tendency of elementary-school teachers and high-school teach- 
ers to consider themselves as belonging in groups that have 
very few common interests. 

The provision for the kind of core experiences suggested 
here will involve the student in learning situations where he 
deals with pupils who are actually developing a curriculum. 
Thus there will be opportunities for the student to discover 
a need to clarify his philosophy of education; to survey the 
environment of learners in the school, the home, and the com- 
munity; to utilize the basic sciences in formulating immediate 
curriculum goals; to codperate with fellow students, pupils, 
teachers, parents, and other members of the community; to 
assist in establishing conditions for effective pupil learning; 
to evaluate the products of pupil learning; and to evaluate the 
results of his own efforts. The student will also have an oppor- 
tunity to develop further the interests that were discovered in 
the period of general education in special-subject or profes- 
sional areas, to pursue problems independently, and to develop 
newly discovered interests. The same need for codperation 
among staff members is implied in the area of the prospective 
teacher’s professional education as was implied for the area 
of general education. In a plan such as that suggested here it 
should be impossible for a student to acquire the idea that his 
professional education consists primarily of the addition of a 
few education courses to his subject-matter courses, or the 
idea that professional education consists in amassing credits 
in education courses. 


IN-SERVICE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 


The principal functions of a teacher were inferred from the 
activities in which teachers who participate in programs of 
curriculum development must actively engage. In-service edu- 
cation is in-service growth. The nature and direction of a 
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teacher’s in-service growth are very clearly implied in these 
functions. The conditions for teacher growth are those that 
exist in a codperative effort to improve the opportunities for 
pupil growth, which, as has been pointed out in another con- 
nection, should always include consideration of the direction 
in which growth occurs. Whenever a teacher thinks seriously 
about the direction in which pupil growth should be guided, 
she is facing one of the critical problems of educational phi- 
losophy. No teacher can participate intelligently in the de- 
velopment of a curriculum program without giving serious 
consideration to this problem. Study, group discussions, and 
conferences with supervisors afford opportunities for the 
teacher to clarify her thinking about the direction in which 
pupil growth should be guided. In a similar manner the teacher 
may extend her grasp of the contributions that the basic sci- 
ences make to the formulation of immediate curriculum goals. 
The emphasis in this volume that has been placed on the so- 
cial nature of the educative process implies that teachers 
should increase the depth and breadth of their knowledge 
in the broad area of the social sciences as a means to further- 
ing an understanding of the place of the school in the social 
order and the place of teachers in the school and in the com- 
munity where they work. 

The Report of the Commission on the Social Studies urged 
teachers “to take stock of themselves, to work out a philoso- 
phy of personal living and thinking in relation to the difficult 
tasks imposed upon them by the obligations of civic instruc- 
tion”; to “secure for themselves a clear and realistic picture 
of modern society”; to “gain insight into the central concepts 
of our industrial order and its culture’; to “acquire habits 
of judicially examining its issue and problems”; to “develop 
the power to look with calm and untroubled eyes upon the va- 
rieties of social pressures which bear in upon them”; and to 
“nourish, by wide study, their capacity for dealing justly and 
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courageously with current modes of living.” ? These recom- 
mendations have a bearing on the principal functions of the 
teacher. A point of view broad enough and deep enough to 
serve as a trustworthy guide to a teacher’s thinking about a 
program for the school cannot be acquired merely by frequent 
repetition of the term social, nor by mere recognition of the 
need to educate for a changing social order. Change has been 
recognized as a characteristic of the social order for so many 
centuries that acceptance of a belief in social change does not 
appear to be highly significant for education unless the nature 
of these changes, the factors that produce them, and methods 
of controlling them are also known. Presumably, as man learns 
how to control the factors that produce social change, he may 
learn to exercise intelligent control of them. As far as a teacher 
in a democratic society is concerned, the direction of change 
must be consistent with the developing ideals of a democracy. 
A broadened and deepened acquaintance with the social 
studies should enable teachers to formulate tentatively accep- 
table answers to the questions: (1) What are the significant 
changes in the social order? (2) What are the factors that 
produce changes? (3) Which factors influence the develop- 
ment of a democratic society? (4) How may they be con- 
trolled so as to further the development of a democracy? 
(5) What is the place of the school in a developing democracy? 

Teachers should not, however, approach the social studies 
with the idea of obtaining final answers to their questions 
about the place of the school in a democracy. An authority in 
the field of sociology has recently indicated some of the rea- 
sons why the social studies do not afford indubitable answers 
to the teacher’s questions. He states: * 


2 Charles A. Beard, A Charter for the Social Sciences in the Schools, Part I 
of the Report of the Commission on the Social Studies (New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932), pp. 90-91. 

* Pitirim A. Sorokin, “Improvement of Scholarship in the Social Sci- 
ences,” Journal of Social Philosophy, Vol. 2 (April, 1937), pp. 242-243. 
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. . - Inour initial intoxication we were confident that with tables, 
diagrams, the plain and partial and multiple coefficients of correla- 
tion and pseudo-experimentation, not to mention even “the case- 
work in field-work” nor “the field-work in case-work,” we were 
building a real social science (at last! and of course, for the first 
time in history! ). The sober facts prove, however, that a consider- 
able part of our labor was plain clerical work or journalistic exercise 
in “reporting,” “observing,” and “describing” phenomena which 
were poorly understood, poorly analyzed, and even poorly observed 
and reported. 


. . . the present-day social science is in a sense a “thoughtless” 
social science. Hence its shallowness, and ever-increasing fruitless- 
ae 


This author suggests that the manner in which scholarship 
in the social-science field may be improved * 


. . consists in an essential modification of the “fact-finding” 
nature of the contemporary social science in the direction of rein- 
forcing the réle of systematic—analytical and synthesizing— 
thought, as such. Its all-important réle has to be reinstated. This 
means a swing in the direction of an analytical and synthesizing 
social science. This signifies a host of other things. First, we must 
train ourselves and our students in the art of penetrating and con- 
centrated thinking—synthesizing as well as analytical. Second, we 
must have an adequate training in the logic, epistemology, and 
methodology of the social sciences without which even the so-called 
“technique” of research usually counts for little. Third, we must 
reinstate qualitative analysis alongside of the quantitative. Fourth, 
we must openly recognize the limitations of the “mechanistic- 
behavioristic” study of socio-cultural phenomena and of the ab- 
solute necessity of the so-called “introspective, logico-meaningful” 
method of investigation. Fifth, under proper safeguards and limits, 
we must liberate “imagination,” “intuition,” and “speculation” 
from the prison and chains of the fact-finders; under a proper 
supervision these have always been one of the most creative 
agencies of science instead of being among its enemies. . . . 


4 Ibid., p. 243. 
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The above-quoted suggestions for the improvement of 
scholarship in the social studies also are pertinent for teachers 
who are attempting to synthesize their thinking about social 
problems. Notwithstanding a lag between the collection of 
data and their interpretation in the social studies, and ® 


. . . despite all conflicts in social theory and many shortcomings 
in presentation, these branches of knowledge are so solidly estab- 
lished that theorists and practitioners in government, economy, 
social relations, and education are compelled to use them, unless 
content to be futile or utopian. Although the social sciences have 
not attained, and in the nature of things cannot attain, the exact- 
ness of generalization reached by the physical sciences, they are as 
indispensable to efficient individual conduct and social practice as 
technology is to machine industry; and reliance on them will in- 
crease as society grapples resolutely with its problems and poten- 
tialities. 


The several illustrations of curriculum development pre- 
sented in Chapters IX—XI gave evidence of the extent to 
which the development of a program is a coperative enter- 
prise. Perhaps the greatest opportunity for in-service growth 
resides in the manner that pupils and teachers codperate in 
developing learning units. The teacher who works with pupils 
and fellow teachers in developing a sequence of units in the 
manner described in Chapter VII is constantly challenged to 
extend the breadth of her own knowledge. The continuity of 
her own development is in a measure assured as she strives to 
establish conditions to foster the continuous growth of her 
pupils. A survey of the environment of pupils to understand 
more clearly their needs and resources takes her from the 
classroom into the community where codperative relation- 
ships must be established with parents and other community 
members. 


5 The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy (Washing- 
ton, Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1937), p. 62. 
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The collection and interpretation of the evidences of pupil 
growth imply a need for a teacher’s codperation with pupils, 
with parents, and with co-workers. The problem of providing 
through a sequence of learning units for the progressive and 
consecutive development of pupils necessitates the keeping of 
records for which traditional schools found little or no use. 
Concern of the modern teacher for the organic wholeness of 
personality development requires that records be made of 
each pupil’s developing interests, aptitudes, appreciations, 
understandings, and skills; his increasing sensitivity to prob- 
lems of group striving; his emotional adjustments; his effec- 
tiveness in formulating and achieving his own purposes; the 
kinds of enterprises in which he participates; his qualities of 
leadership and followership; his health and physical develop- 
ment; the books he reads; the kinds of problems he discovers 
for himself; the manner in which he meets success and fail- 
ure; his developing sense of values; the way in which he ex- 
presses himself in writing, in speech, and in art forms; his con- 
tributions to group enterprises; and the manner in which he is 
developing the tools of learning. Preparation of such records is 
a shared responsibility of teachers and pupils. Each pupil 
should have access to his own record and learn to use the data 
thus accumulated in planning with his teachers his own course 
of action to the end that he may become an increasingly in- 
dependent planner of his own educational program. 

According to the views set forth in this book, the curricu- 
lum of a learner consists of the experiences he undergoes. It 
cannot, therefore, be described in advance except in hypo- 
thetical terms. An accumulation of accurate records such as 
those mentioned above affords a description of what a pupil’s 
curriculum was—not what it is to be. These records furnish 
the teacher who next guides the pupil with the kinds of infor- 
mation that make it easier for her to provide for the pupil’s 
continuous and consecutive growth. The preparation of such 
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descriptions is more a problem of curriculum-recording than 
curriculum-construction. Such records of pupil-experiencing, 
if accurate and complete, may serve as illustrative guides to 
other teachers who work with pupils of the same stages of 
development. 

Richly illustrated records of curriculum development 
probably will be of more practical value in helping teachers 
to apply the views advocated in this book than any other 
type of aid. Forward-looking teachers who help to prepare 
such records, in addition to facilitating their own growth 
through the process, will render an inestimable service to 
those who are just entering the ranks of active teachers and 
to those of their associates who are just beginning to take an 
active interest in programs of curriculum development. 








CHAPTER XIII 
A REVIEW AND FINAL CHALLENGE 


Trends in Curriculum Thinking 


HERE is widespread acceptance of the view that the 
purpose of education is the reconstruction of American 
life through democratic processes. All teachers agree that 
learning should consist of real enterprises involving a maxi- 
mum of self-direction and creative activity. The life of the 
school must be expanded to take in the whole community, 
as far as possible. With the exception of the junior-college 
group, the teachers overwhelmingly subscribe to the organis- 
mic theory of learning. There is a shift of emphasis in educa- 
tional thinking from the conventional bodies of knowledge to 
areas of democratic living. On the basis of the survey there is 
acceptance of the view that the so-called basic tools are best 
learned as they are used in meaningful situations. There is a 
rapidly growing conviction that barriers between subjects 
should be broken down. It is particularly significant that the 
trends in curriculum thinking which Mr. Hand discovered in 
his survey are in agreement with the position taken by the 
committee which developed this volume. 

The signs of confusion in curriculum development are re- 
vealed by Mr. French. He points out that there appear to be 
two foci of confusion: (1) the application of the democratic 
philosophy, and (2) the application of organismic psychology. 
Misunderstandings at the two centers account for the contra- 
dictory and inconsistent practices. In this volume the com- 
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misunderstanding revealed by Mr. French. Certainly in its 
basic thinking it has tried to avoid confusion. The basic chap- 
ters were examined and reéxamined for the purpose of arriv- 
ing at a consistency of thought. 


Contribution of the Basic Sciences 


The second chapter marks the building of the basic point of 
view of the committee. Mr. Brim’s search for more funda- 
mental criteria than those that inhere in children’s interests 
leads him to the sciences of biology, psychology, sociology, 
economics, and political science. He postulates a human- 
centered universe in which the good life is discovered by a 
critical study ‘of experience. The good life for man is a process 
of moving confidently and successfully toward desired ends. 
But these ends are flexible, changing, and conflicting with 
each other. Moreover, they are conditioned by maturity and 
the social environment as well as by the individual’s urges. 
The multiplicity of purposes requires that the good life be 
harmonized; otherwise the conflicting interests would be in 
constant state of unbalance. 

The individual is a goal-seeking organism who craves self- 
direction. He seeks responsibility and freedom to act upon 
his own judgment. Anything that facilitates the achievement 
of one’s own goals enters deply into the life of the individual. 
Learning is a creative process in which past habits blend with 
insight in a continued state of becoming. 

The good life is social; individuals do not exist apart from 
society. The welfare of the group is of the greatest significance. 
The emphasis upon individual development must be trans- 
ferred to the common life of which the individual is a part. 
The central problem of education, therefore, is the achieve- 
ment of the good society. 

What kind of social order serves man best? Science and not 
tradition leads to the acceptance of the democratic way of 
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life. In a democracy human well-being of the whole transcends 
that of any individual or group. Personality is respected; it 
encourages human achievement; it is in keeping with the on- 
going quality of life; and it thrives on critical and creative in- 
telligence. It challenges man to plan continuously for the 
achievement of a continuously better life for all on equal 
terms. 


The Function of the Curriculum 


The highest function of the curriculum is to contribute to 
social progress. Education must emphasize cooperative action 
instead of competitive individualism. The school must help to 
reduce the cultural lag by devoting itself to the encouragement 
of social invention. The preservation of the democratic ideal 
depends upon the development of the capacity for reasoned 
criticism and free discussion. The mental immaturity of the 
masses is the greatest menace to a free society. 

Miss Zirbes emphasizes the need of gradual change in the 
curriculum where it is necessary to move slowly. However, she 
draws a sharp distinction between transitional programs which 
are merely accidental and transitional programs which repre- 
sent a step toward ultimate fundamental reconstruction of 
the curriculum. This latter conception of the transitional pro- 
gram was keenly felt by all members of the committee. Un- 
critical acceptance of half-way measures without reference to 
more basic future change was too alarmingly common. 


Planning for Curriculum Development 


Planning implies a clear understanding of the ultimate goal 
which should be determined codperatively and democrati- 
cally. A good plan provides for a flexible long-range program 
which charts the transitional steps toward the achievement of 
the ultimate goal. 
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Curriculum planning should include: the choice of purpose, 
the organization of personnel, a survey of the situation in the 
community and school, the formulation of the framework of 
the curriculum, the canvassing of research findings, the devel- 
opment of pupil records, the training of teachers, enlisting the 
cooperation of the public, and making necessary administra- 
tive adjustments. 

In formulating the elements of effective planning, Mr. Ran- 
kin inclines more toward the prescription of an outline of the 
curriculum than does the rest of the committee. It is doubtful 
whether the whole committee would agree that the mobility of 
the population is sufficient justification for an inflexible se- 
quence of learning units. 


The Organization of the Curriculum 


It is proposed that the curriculum be organized around 
areas of living rather than around bodies of knowledge. This 
proposal is neither revolutionary in theory or in practice. 
Though considerable progress has been made in formulating 
the principal areas of living, we have not made comparable 
progress in discovering a simple guide to the stages of child 
development. Most patterns of learning sequence are arbi- 
trary and are expressed not in terms of maturation but rather 
in terms of specific phases of living, such as adjustment to the 
community. It is our belief that our thinking about sequence 
is more confused than any other phase of the organization of 
the curriculum. Our survey leaves us with the conviction that 
the allocation of grade centers of interest or units of work 
should be tentative and highly flexible. The particular enter- 
prises for any given age group should depend upon the en- 
vironment, recent events, the seasons, and the ability of the 
pupils. It should be the result of pupil and teacher planning 
with the broad outlines of the curriculum as a guide. 
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Democratizing Administration 


Mr. Melby takes the position that a course of study may be 
a hindrance to a dynamic curriculum. It is his view that the 
most valuable thing that the school has to offer is a rich en- 
vironment, free from prescriptions, in which pupils learn as 
they live. The committee is undoubtedly in agreement with 
Mr. Melby in his criticism of the traditional course of study, 
but it would not disapprove of the publication of plans, rec- 
ords, or guides from time to time in the course of curriculum 
development. It is the view of the committee that there is a 
place for a course of study provided that it is developed co- 
operatively, that it is not imposed from above, that it is flex- 
ible, and not obligatory. 

Administrative mechanics like grades, promotions, and 
marking systems are in direct conflict with education as a 
growing and creative way of living. It is the function of the 
administration to give the teacher the same dynamic ex- 
perience in growing as we wish for the child. The basic prob- 
lem of educational leadership is the creation of an environ- 
ment in which there is the maximum opportunity for growth 
on the part of teachers, pupils, and parents. The problem can- 
not be solved without the abandonment of centralized admin- 
istrative control. This should be replaced by a codperative 
approach to leadership in which the achievement of the group 
as a whole is more significant potentially than that of any 
individual. Only in this way can administration achieve that 
respect for personality and faith in human beings which is 
essential to the development of the democratic way of life. 


Developing Learning Units 


The development of learning units which is the subject of 
Miss Zirbes’ chapter takes us to the very heart of the educa- 
tional process. The changing conceptions of learning involve a 
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thorough reconstruction of thinking by the teacher. During 
the transition from old to new goals and practices, the teacher 
must move in a known course. Mere change is not enough; it 
must have direction. 

The rdéle of the teacher is that of guide whose insight into 
child needs and social values is supplemented by her resource- 
fulness and judgment. She explores the backgrounds and per- 
sonalities of her pupils. The children are made at home in the 
school community. When problems of choice come up, the 
teacher’s guidance helps the children to give open-minded con- 
sideration to group suggestions. 

Soon, they are ready to embark upon a group experience. 
The class makes a journey; its special interests begin to 
sharpen; and the unit of experience begins to take form. The 
enterprise may continue several weeks in which time meanings 
are enriched and relationships are sensed in purposeful group 
activity. Conversation, a letter, or report—these lead to readi- 
ness for reading and writing. Necessity for building things 
develops into planning and measuring which yield concepts of 
number, time, and space. Mastery of subject-matter is the re- 
sult of functional development and not of isolated drill or 
memorization. The successive purposeful experiences pro- 
vide opportunities for the free use of new abilities in meaning- 
ful situations. 

In the last analysis, learning units are developed only when 
a teacher meets a particular group of children for educative 
purposes. The teacher is not expected to put units across; she 
is encouraged to become aware of the dynamic quality of 
group living and to become increasingly able to use child in- 
terests, group purposes, and environmental conditions. 


Evaluating Curriculum Programs 


So little has been written critically about recent state cur- 
riculum programs that many readers will welcome Mr. Knud- 
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sen’s thorough and open-minded appraisal. He calls attention 
to the absence of a comprehensive program of evaluation of 
the Virginia program. An interesting comparison is made be- 
tween the Virginia and California programs with respect to 
the relationship between the leadership and the teaching corps. 
The Virginia program developed slowly with the codperation 
and acceptance of large bodies of teachers. The California 
curriculum was developed by leaders on the assumption that 
it would subsequently be accepted by the teachers. In all of 
the programs evaluated, the rate of progress on the secondary 
level is slower than it is on the elementary level. The chapter 
as a whole is encouraging evidence of the readiness for cur- 
riculum change in certain progressive regions. 

The critical survey of curriculum development in city 
schools was concerned with three distinctive programs: (1) a 
gradual break with a subject-centered curriculum, (2) a cur- 
riculum organized around social functions, (3) a community- 
centered curriculum. Miss Cutright finds that the Fort Worth 
program is transitional, shifting gradually toward a new cur- 
riculum in which the child is seen as a member of a dynamic 
society. The Burbank program is an outgrowth of an analysis 
of social living, although much conventional subject-matter 
has been housed in the new structure. The Holton program 
shows how the persistent efforts of one teacher ultimately di- 
rected the activities of the school toward community study and 
improvement. Each of the programs studied recognizes the 
importance of the participation of all the teachers in planning 
and developing the curriculum. Miss Cutright points to the 
necessity for a general framework of the curriculum to give di- 
rection to the work of the school. Above all, her survey leads 
her to the conclusion that the real curriculum emerges in the 
classroom. 

The conflicts and confusion which Mr. French revealed in 
Chapter I are brought to light in Miss Bader’s appraisal of 
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curriculum development in schools. She finds a failure to apply 
criticism to present social institutions which an acceptance of 
democracy demands. Another conflict which she points out is 
the dual pattern of subject-centered special courses and the 
social-living core in a school which accepts the principle that 
education should be based upon the needs of students and 
should be organized in terms of the functions of life. 

Miss Bader has described four schools which, despite the 
criticisms she makes, represent a great advance in the develop- 
ment of a curriculum for the public school. She finds integrated 
learning and dynamic group living developed in varying de- 
grees in all of the programs studied. It is particularly signifi- 
cant that an appraisal is included of a novel experiment in 
higher education organized around four major areas of living. 

The outstanding characteristic of this critique is that it 
points out the lack of social orientation of the curricula which 
it evaluates. This point of view is in harmony with the basic 
chapter by Mr. Brim which focuses attention upon the social 
nature of the good life. 


Educating the Teachers for the New Curriculum 


In Chapter XII the committee faces the fact that the cur- 
riculum described in this volume requires an intelligent and 
resourceful teacher. The program of education for teachers 
should follow the functional organization of education as for- 
mulated for the lower levels of general education, continuing 
the areas of living and at the same time treating intensively the 
area of professional education. Mr. Knudsen proposes a core 
curriculum for the continuation of general education with 
opportunities for the development of special interests inde- 
pendently and under the guidance of specialists. This is sup- 
plemented by a program of prefessional training in which the 
special abilities of the teacher are developed. In the functional 
organization, the major bodies of knowledge play an important 
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réle on the assumption that the student is mature enough to 
use them wisely. The development of a democratic philosophy 
of living is stressed, and the lifelike quality of learning is con- 
tinued. Importance is attached to growth through the co- 
operative activities of pupils with fellow-teachers and through 
close contact with the social environment. 


The Challenge 


Those who would meet the challenge of the new curriculum 
must accept an increasing burden of responsibility. Education 
in a democratic social order cannot go forward without con- 
tinuous formulation and understanding of basic viewpoints. 
The conflicts and inconsistencies in theory and practice can- 
not be removed by decrees. Social understanding and edu- 
cational insight must come to every teacher, individually, 
through constant codperative study and experimentation. It 
is impossible to keep informed in a dynamic age without con- 
tinuous contact with the fields of knowledge which are shap- 
ing current educational thought. Some familiarity with the 
newer basic facts of human behavior, social institutions, and 
political theory is imperative for intelligent work in the mod- 
ern school. 

The emerging school challenges the teacher to become a 
scholar in a broader and deeper sense than heretofore. It is not 
enough to be at home in one branch of knowledge or on one 
level of education. The learning enterprises in the new curricu- 
lum lead into many byways of experience, knowledge, and 
skill unknown to the conventional school. They call for a 
teacher who has the resourcefulness and power and courage 
to pursue the unpredictable lines of inquiry of a new learning 
enterprise. 

The teacher of tomorrow will be essentially an experimenter 
with an inquiring mind and a growing attitude. He will con- 
ceive of life as a continually developing process to which he 
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and his pupils may make an easy adjustment. He will follow 
the facts wherever they may lead and transmit something of 
his enthusiasm for truth to all those who work with him. 

Perhaps the greatest challenge to the curriculum in this 
decade lies in the area of social living. Independence and 
equality of opportunity as they existed before the disap- 
pearance of the frontier are gone. We are living in a highly 
complex and interdependent industrial economy. We have not 
yet developed the means of making a potential abundance 
available to the whole of our people. We have not overcome 
the menace of unemployment, nor have we succeeded in rais- 
ing the standard of living of the wage-earning population 
above the level of mere subsistence. Our times demand a new 
curriculum in which vitalized learning is directed toward the 
preservation of democracy and dedicated to the common wel- 
fare. 

In the past the school has kept itself aloof from social 
realities. When the rate of social change could be measured in 
generations, the failure of the school to adjust itself was not 
noticeable. Today, the rapidity of change demands that the 
school shall keep in close touch with contemporary social 
processes. Democracy requires that the school shall help to 
discover how to reéstablish that equality of opportunity which 
is the dream of a free nation. 
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118-119; participation of citizens 
in, 11; should be adapted to avail- 
able financial resources, 116; should 
be marked by enthusiasm, 117; 
should include long-range program 
and transitional activities, 116; 
survey of educational scene, 119; 
teacher education for, 122, 309 ff., 
337-338; units of learning in, 
143 ff. 

Curriculum-making. See Curriculum 
Development 

Curriculum programs, analysis of, 
Breathitt County, Kentucky, 
214 ff.; Burbank, California, 
231 ff.; California, 200 ff.; Central 
State Teachers College, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Michigan, 295 ff.; Fort Worth, 
Texas, 222 ff.; Holton, Kansas, 
243 ff.; McKinley High School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 278 ff.; Ohio 
State University Elementary 
School, 263 ff.; Parker School Dis- 
trict, Greenville, South Carolina, 
252 ff.; Virginia, 181 ff.; survey of, 
1 ff. 

Curriculum thinking, contributions of 

sciences to, 32 ff., 331-332; check- 

list for evaluating, 171-172; history 
of, 55-60; leaders in, 56, 57; shift 
of focus in, 12; significance of 
science in, 53-54; signs of confu- 
sion in, 17-19, 330-331; trends in, 
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3 ff., 330-331; versus curriculum 


practice, 17 ff. 


Decroly, Ovid, 83 

Decroly School, curriculum of, based 
on levels of child development, 100- 
101 

Democracy, advantages of, 49; and 
the curriculum, 5; exemplified by 
the Holton curriculum, 250; train- 
ing for, as the social purpose of 
education, 5-6 

Dewey, John, 99; on the function of 
science in education, 32-33; on the 
scientific attitude, 53; work of, in 
the Laboratory School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 83 

Dewey School, curriculum of, based on 
levels of child development, 99-100 


Education, American, in line with the 
status quo, 69; aims of, general 
versus specific, 11-12; and con- 
temporary life, 6; and the cultural 
lag, 60-64; confusion of thought 
regarding, 65-69; duties of, 73-75; 
function of, need for criticism, 69; 
must reduce mental immaturity of 
America, 68; reform of, through 
gradualism, 63-64; true criticism 
of, needed, 69 

Education of teachers. See Teacher 
Education and Teachers 

Educational Frontier, The, 59 

English, as the core of the Holton 
curriculum, 244-248; unit of learn- 
ing in, at the McKinley High 
School, 289-290 

Environment, suitable for learning, 
155 ff.; rdle of, in the good life, 41, 
43 

Evaluation, of the curriculum, 17; 
confusion in, 30-31; in terms of 
modern educational theory, 117; 
of curriculum programs, 167 ff., 
335-337; check-lists for use in, 171- 

177; in Breathitt County, 220; in 
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Burbank, 242-243; in California, 
207-214; in Central State Teachers 
College, 302-308; in Fort Worth, 
231; in Holton, 249; in McKinley 
High School, 282-294; in Ohio 
State University Elementary 
School, 273-278; in Parker School 
District, 255 ff.; in Virginia, 187 ff.; 
of pupils, by grades, promotion, 
and marks, an obstacle to curric- 
ulum development, 131-133; of 
units of learning, by students, 158- 
159 

Everett, Samuel, 85 

Excursion, value of, as learning expe- 
rience, 12-13; extensive use of, in 
Parker Schoo] District curriculum, 
254, 255 

Experience, as education, 7-10; cate- 
gories of, fundamental to develop- 
ment of the curriculum, 81 ff.; 
educative, characteristics of, 73, 
154-155; physical setting for, 156- 
157; suitable for various levels of 
child development, 160 ff. 

Experimentalism, as basis for curric- 
ulum advance, 60-61; as major 
contribution of science to educa- 
tion, 34; as philosophy of educa- 
tion, 34-35 

Experimentation, value of as learning 
experience, 12-13 


Fort Worth (Texas) curriculum, aims 
of, 223-224, 226-228; analysis of, 
222 ff.; an illustration of a gradual 
break with subject-centered cur- 
riculum, 222; appraisal of, 231; de- 
scription of, 228-231; development 
of, 222-225; work of teachers in, 
222-225; general framework needed 
in, 250-251; integration in, defi- 
nition of, 227-228; illustration of, 
228-229; philosophy underlying, 
225-228; problems faced in devel- 
opment of, 222; social studies the 
core of, 228; transitional nature of, 
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231; unit of learning from, 228- 
229 

Foundation, scientific, of curriculum 
development, 32 ff. 

Foundations of Curriculum Making, 
The, 56 

Function, of education, confusion of 
thought regarding, 65-69; need for 
discussion of, 66; of teacher plan- 
ning, 152-154; of the curriculum, 
5-7, 55 ff.; confusion in defining, 
19-21; in harmony with philosophy 
of democracy, 5 

Functional approach, to curriculum 
problems, 69 ff. 

Functional reconstruction, of educa- 
tion, aspects of, 73-75 


Georgia curriculum, based on social 
functions, 93 

Germany, fall of democratic educa- 
tion in, 68 

Gestalt psychology, versus behavior- 
ism, 19 

Goal-seeking activity, and education, 
41 

Goetz, Rachel, and Marshall. Leon 
C., 86-87 

Good life for man, complexity of, 43; 
continued activity a part of, 41; 
exercise of intelligence a part of, 
43; flexibility a part of, 36-38; 
heredity versus environment in, 43; 
integration a part of, 38-41; na- 
ture of, 35 ff.; social, 44-53 

Grades, system of, an obstacle to cur- 
riculum development, 131-133 

Gradualism, as means for curriculum 
reconstruction, 63-64 

Group living, an aim of education, 
81; organized, as an area of living 
in the proposed curriculum, 96-97 

Guidance, adjustment of, to growth 
levels, 154; and instruction, as com- 
plementary parts of the teaching 
process, 15; as an aim of the 
Breathitt County curriculum, 216- 
218; in the McKinley High School 
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Guidance (continued) 
curriculum, 284, 292-293; teaching 
as, 145-146; an illustration, 146- 
152; in the Ohio State University 
Elementary School, 273-274 


Handicaps, adaptation of instruction 
to, in the Virginia curriculum, 189 

Hanna, Paul, 57, 94 

Hawaii. See McKinley High School 
(Honolulu, Hawaii) Curriculum 

Health, individual's need of mental 
and physical, 50-51 

Heaton, Kenneth L., 95 

Heredity, réle of, in good life for 
man, 36-38, 43 

History, of curriculum development, 
55-60, 82-87; leaders in, 56, 57 

Holton (Kansas) curriculum, absence 
of coure of study in, 249; analysis 
of, 243 ff.; appraisal of, 249; 
community-centered, 243; descrip- 
tion of, 244-248; development of 
units of learning in, 247-248; Eng- 
lish the core of, 244-248; influence 
of, on the community, 247-248; in- 
tegration in, 247-248; plan and 
organization of, 244; 
faced by, 243 

Home living, as an area of living in 
the proposed curriculum, 96-97; 
Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, courses based on culture 
period, 89 


Houston (Texas) Public Schools, cur- | 
riculum of, based on themes, 87-88 | 


Individual, disciplined intelligence 


problems | 





necessary to, 52-53; development | 
of, an aim of education, 81; part | 


of the improvement of society, 48; 


mental and physical health neces- | 


sary to, 50-51; natural integration 
of, 42; social nature necessary to, 
51-52; uniqueness of, recognized in 
the Virginia curriculum, 195 


INDEX 


Individual differences, recognition of, 
essential to curriculum, 127-128 
Installation, of the curriculum, 29-30; 
see also Curriculum Development 

Instruction, and guidance, as comple- 
mentary parts of the teaching 
process, 15 

Integration, demand for, in good life, 
38-41; in the Burbank curriculum, 
extent of, 237; in the California 
curriculum, application of, 201-202; 
maximum desired, 209; in the Fort 
Worth curriculum, definition of, 
227-228; illustration of, 228-229; 
in the Holton curriculum, 247-248; 
in the McKinley High School cur- 
riculum, 283; in the Ohio State 
University Elementary School cur- 
riculum, 266-267, 273; in the Vir- 
ginia curriculum, definition of, 
188; scientific theory of, 39; trend 
toward, 11 

Intelligence, individual’s need of dis- 
ciplined, 52-53; réle of, in good life 
for man, 43; in social planning, 
147-148 

Intelligence 
of, 37 

Interview, as learning experience, 13 

Investigation, value of, as learning ex- 
perience, 12-13 


quotient, inadequacy 


Junior college curriculum, Central 
State Teachers College, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Michigan, 295 ff. 


Kansas. See Holton (Kansas) Curric- 
ulum 

Kansas curriculum, based on social 
functions, 93 

Kentucky. See Breathitt 
Kentucky, Curriculum 

Kilpatrick, William H., 32, 59 

Koopman, G. Robert, 85-86, 295 


County, 


Laboratory School of the University 
of Chicago, 83 
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Leadership, in curriculum develop- 


ment, 136-142; creative nature of, | 


142 

Learning, as a creative process, 42- 
44; changing conceptions of, 143- 
146 

Learning environment, 155-158 

Learning experience, nature of, as de- 
fined by teachers’ survey, 7-10; or- 
ganismic theory of, 9; unit as, 76 ff. 

Learning process, child’s interests as 
basic factors in, 38; in the Central 
State Teachers College curriculum, 
305-308 

Learning unit. See Unit of Learning 

Leisure, as an area of living in the 
proposed curriculum, 96-97 

Leonard, J. Paul, on the Virginia cur- 
riculum, 192 

Levels of child development. See 
Child Development 

Library, use of, in developing learn- 
ing experience, 155-156 

Lynd, Helen and Robert, 92 


Man, definition of the good life for, 
35 ff. 

Marks, system of, an obstacle to cur- 
riculum development, 131-133 

Marshall, Leon C., and Goetz, Rachel 
M., 86-87 

Materials, arrangement of, in curric- 
ulum, 25-29; inadequacy of avail- 
able, 157-158; suitable for progres- 
sive unit of learning, 157-158 

McKinley High School (Honolulu, 
Hawaii) curriculum, aims of, 278- 
279; analysis of, 278 ff.; appraisal 
of, 282-294; a transitional pro- 
gram, 282-283; concept of the 
school as a democratic community 
in, 281-282; core studies in, 279- 
281; description of, 278-279; guid- 
ance in, 284, 292-293; integration 
in, 283; philosophy underlying, 
283; plan and organization of, 284- 
288; school government in, 282; 
units of learning in, an illustration, 
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289-290; development of, 288-294 

Mead, Margaret, on primitive cul- 
tures, 45-46 

Mendenhall, James, 86 

Mental development, versus social 
education, 6-7 

Mental health, necessary to individ- 
ual, 50-51 

Meriam, J. L., founder of the Univer- 
sity Elementary School of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 83 

Michigan. See Central State Teachers 
College (Mt. Pleasant, Michigan), 
curriculum 

“Mines, Mining, and Minerals,” a 
unit of learning, 268-272 

Mississippi curriculum, levels of child 
development in, 101-102; social 
functions in, 93 

Motivation, need for, in curriculum 
development, 138 


National Herbart Society, 55 

National Society for the Study of 
Education, Twenty-Sixth Yearbook, 
discussed, 55-59 


Objectives. See Aims 

Ohio State University Elementary 
School curriculum, analysis of, 
263 ff.; concept of teaching as 
guidance in, 273-274; description 
of, 263 ff.; integration in, 266-267, 
273; learning process in, 277-278; 
philosophy of, 263-264, 273-278; 
plan and organization of, 264-273; 
role of teachers in, 275; social 
functions recognized in, 274; un- 
derstanding of child development 
in, 274-275; units of learning in, 
an illustration, “Mines, Mining, 
and Minerals,” 268-272; criteria 
for, 265-266; development of, 264- 
273 

Organismic theory of learning expe- 
rience, danger in, 9 
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Organization, for curriculum devel- 
opment, 10-11, 76 ff., 333; confu- 
sion in conception of, 21-24; in 
Breathitt County, 214 ff.; in Bur- 
bank, 232; in California, 210-211; 
in Central State Teachers College, 
304-305; in Fort Worth, 222-225; 
in McKinley High School, 284-288; 
in Ohio State University Elemen- 
tary School, 264-273; in Parker 
School District, 259-261; in Vir- 
ginia, 190-192; proposed, 95 ff. 


Parker School District (Greenville, 
South Carolina) curriculum, aims 
of, 253; analysis of, 252 ff.; a 
transitional program, 255; con- 
fused purposes of, 256-259; descrip- 
tion of, 253-254; elementary-school 
schedule of, 254; emphasis on in- 
dustrial arts in, 261; extensive use 
of excursions in, 254, 255; failure 
to attain social functions in, 259; 
philosophy underlying, 253, 255- 
259; plan and organization of, 259- 
261; teacher education in, 259-260; 
understanding of child develop- 
ment in, 261-262; units of learning 
in, 257-259, 261-262 

Pattern, adoption of, in curriculum 
planning, 119-120 

Personnel, organization of in curric- 
ulum planning, 118-119 

Personnel, organization of, in devel- 
oping the Fort Worth curric- 
ulum, 224 

Philosophy, necessity of, in curric- 
ulum, 32; versus science in educa- 
tion, 33 

Physical health, necessary to individ- 
ual, 50-51 

Pictures, as learning experience, 13 

Procedures for Virginia State Curric- 
ulum Program, 183 

Production, as an area of living in 
the proposed curriculum, 96-97 

Programs, curriculum. See Curric- 
ulum Programs 





Promotion, system of, an obstacle to 
curriculum development, 131-133 
Psychology of learning, a center of 
confusion in curriculum thinking, 
19; Gestalt versus behaviorism, 19 

Pupil records, in curriculum plan- 
ning, 122; use of, in the Virginia 
curriculum, 196-197 

Public relations, in curriculum plan- 
ning, 123 

Purpose, choice of, in curriculum 
planning, 118 


Reading, correlation of, in the unit 
of learning, 156 

Report of the Commission on the 
Social Studies, on the education of 
teachers, 323, 325 

Research, in curriculum planning, 120 

Round-table discussion, as learning 
experience, 13 

Rugg, Harold, 56 


Santa Barbara (California) curric- 
ulum, levels of child development 
in, 105-107; social functions in, 94 

School, and the community, need for 
coéperation between, 133-134; rela- 
tionship in the McKinley High 
School curriculum, 291-292; as a 
democratic community in the Mc- 
Kinley High School curriculum, 
281-282; as visualized in the Cali- 
fornia curriculum, 203-204; as vis- 
ualized in the Virginia curriculum, 
189; physical aspects of, favorable 
to learning, 156-157 

School government, in the McKinley 
High School curriculum, 282 

Schools, individual, curriculums in, 
252 ff.; Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan, 
295 ff.; McKinley High School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 278 ff.; Ohio 
State University Elementary 
School, 263 ff.; Parker School Dis- 
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trict, Greenville, South Carolina, 
252 ff. 

Schools for a Growing Democracy, 
description of Parker School Dis- 
trict curriculum, 252 ff. 

Science, as foundation of curriculum 
development, 32 ff.; educational 
function of, in the past, 33; need 
of, in elementary-school curric- 
ulum, 69-70, 71; significance of, 
in curriculum thinking, 53-54; 
versus philosophy in education, 33 

Sciences, contributions of, to curric- 
ulum thinking, 32 ff., 331-332 

Scientific method, as basis for cur- 
riculum advance, 60-61; lack of, in 
current educational practice, 60-61 

Scope, of the curriculum, chang- 
ing, 12-15 

Self-activity, education through, 8-9 

Sequence of learning. See Child De- 
velopment and Units of Learning 

Skills, tool, not isolated in unit of 
learning, 79-80 

Smith, Meredith, on the organization 
of the nervous system for integra- 
tion, 39 

Social functions, as basis for curric- 
ulum organization, 91 ff.; criticism 
of, 93-94; in Arkansas, 93; in Bur- 
bank, 231, 234; in California, 93; 


in Central State Teachers College, | 


296-297; in Georgia, 93; in Kansas, 
93; in McKinley High School, 283; 
in Mississippi, 93; in Ohio State 
University Elementary School, 274; 
in Virginia, 92, 186-187 

Social nature, necessary to individ- 
ual, 51-52 

Social philosophy, a center of confu- 
sion in curriculum thinking, 18-19 

Social planning, a product of intelli- 
gence, 47-48 

Social studies, as core of the Fort 
Worth curriculum, 228; as core of 
the Parker School District curric- 
ulum, 253, 261; teachers’ need of 
knowledge of, 325-327 

Society, democratic, advantages of a, 
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49; as a way of life, 49; form 
sought by education, 45; nature of, 
in good life for man, 43-44; réle of 
intelligence in producing, 47-48; 
the central problem of education, 
48-49; various types of, valued by 
mankind, 45 
| Sorokin, Pitirim A., on present-day 
social science, 326-327 
South Carolina. See Parker School 
District (Greenville, South Caro- 
lina) Curriculum 
Spencer, Herbert, on education, 82-83 
State curriculums, analysis of, 178 ff.; 
California, 200 ff.; Virginia, 178 ff.; 
as guides to teachers, 178-181 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
souri, curriculum of, based on 
areas of living, 90-91 
Subject-matter, arrangement of, in 
curriculum, 25-29; as basis for 
evaluating curriculum, 30-31; as 
basis of the Parker School District 
curriculum, 261; as means to more 
abundant living, 12; changing defi- 
nition of, 12; departmentalization 
of, inadequate for modern life, 70; 
integration of, in the Fort Worth 
curriculum, 228-229; offered in 
Breathitt County secondary-school 
curriculum, 219-220; place of, in 
proposed curriculum, 97-98 
Survey, of curriculum development, 
1 ff.; of plans of curriculum reor- 
ganization, 82-87; used in develop- 
ing Breathitt County curriculum, 
216; value of, as learning experi- 
ence, 12-13 





| Taba, Hilda, on function of educa- 
tion, 67 

Teacher education, at Central State 
Teachers College, 295 ff.; individ- 
ualized instruction, 306; needs of, 
296; curriculum for proposed, 314- 
316; for curriculum development, 
in terms of principal functions, 
309 ff., 337-338; general, require- 
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Teacher education (continued) 
ments of, 317-320; core curriculum 
for, 318-320; in service, 322-329; 
professional, requirements of, 320- 
322; scope of, 313 

Teachers, as collectors and judges 
of informational material, 155-156; 
concern of, for child development, 
159-163; codperation of, necessary 
to curriculum development, 11, 
136-142, 313, 327-328; curriculum 
for, at Central State Teachers Col- 
lege, 295 ff.; education of, for cur- 
riculum development, 122; curric- 
ulum proposed for, 314-316; ex- 
perimental philosophy needed in, 
310; general, 317-320; in-service, 
322-329; in terms of principal 
functions, 309 ff., 337-338; profes- 
sional, 320-322; scope of, 313; 
growth of, a goal of the Fort Worth 
curriculum, 223; through units of 
learning, 163-164; importance of 
social studies to, 325-327; opinions 
of on curriculum, 1 ff.; qualities 
needed for curriculum develop- 
ment, 309; réle of, in curriculum 
development, 130; in developing a 
unit of learning, 152-154, 165-166; 
an illustration, 146-152; in the 
Ohio State University Elementary 
School, 275; socialization of, in the 
Parker School District curriculum, 
259-260; training of, for the 
Breathitt County curriculum, 216- 
217; work of, in the Burbank cur- 
riculum, 232; in the Fort Worth 
curriculum, 222-225; in the Mc- 
Kinley High School curriculum, 
285-288; in the Holton curriculum, 


244; in the Virginia curriculum, 196 | 


Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment in the Intermediate Grades, 
statement of purpose, 180 

Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 


INDEX 





ment in the Intermediate Grades, | 
definition of unit of learning from, | 


212 


Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- | 








ment in the Intermediate Grades, 
statement of Dewey’s philosophy 
in, 202-203 

Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment—Manual for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers, statement 
of purpose, 179-180 

Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment—Manual for Kindergarten 
and Primary Teachers, 202 

Teacher-training, for curriculum re- 
organization, 122; in the Parker 
School District curriculum, 259- 
260 

Teaching, as guidance, 145-146; an 
illustration, 146-152; in the 
Ohio State University Elementary 
School, 273-274; changing concep- 
tions of, 143-146; improvement of, 
a goal of the Virginia curriculum, 
193; improvement of, necessary in 
California curriculum, 203-204 

Teaching process, traditional versus 
progressive, 11-16 

Tentative Basic Curriculum, A, 231 

Tentative Course of Study for the 
Core Curriculum of Virginia Sec- 
ondary Schools, 186 

Tentative Course of Study for Vir- 
ginia Elementary Schools, 186 

Tentative Materials of Instruction 
Suggested for the Core Curriculum 
of Virginia Secondary Schools, 
Grade 1X, 192-193 

Tentative Outline of the Content of 
Science Suggested for the Core Cur- 
riculum of Virginia Secondary 
Schools, Grades VIII-XI, 193 

Tentative Outline of the Content of 
Social Studies Suggested for the 
Core Curriculum of Virginia Sec- 
ondary Schools, Grades VIII-XI, 
193 

Tests, as means of evaluating the ef- 
ficiency of a curriculum, 30-31 

Texas, Houston, curriculum of, based 
on themes, 87-88; see also Fort 
Worth (Texas) Curriculum 

Textbooks, dethroning of, 12-13; in- 
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adequacy of, in progressive units 
of learning, 157-158; versus other 
learning experiences, 12-13 

Themes, as basis for curriculum or- 
ganization in Houston, Texas, 
Public Schools, 87-88; disadvan- 
tages of, as basis of curriculum, 88 

Themes, in the Burbank curriculum, 
234-235 

Tippett, James, 252 ff. 

Tool skills, not isolated in units of 
learning, 79-80 
Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Delaware, curriculum of, based on 
culture period, 88-89 

Tradition, and education, 69-70; an 
obstacle to education, 62-63, 72 

Transportation, as an area of living 
in the proposed curriculum, 96-97 

Trends, in curriculum thinking, 3 ff., 
330-331; unanimity in survey of, 
17-18; toward integration in the 
schools, 11 


Units of learning, and the curriculum, 
81-82; characteristics of, 80-81; 
check-list for evaluating, 173-177; 
contributions of, to teacher growth, 
163-164; danger of preplanned, 
163; day-by-day planning in, 111; 
definition of, 77-78; from the Vir- 
ginia curriculum, 185; development 
of, in curriculum planning, 120- 
122, 143 ff., 334-335; an illustra- 
tion, 146-152; function of the li- 
brary in, 155-156; in the California 
curriculum, 211-214; in the Holton 
curriculum, 247-248; in the Mc- 
Kinley High School curriculum, 
288-294; in the Ohio State Univer- 
sity Elementary School curriculum, 
264-273; criteria for, 265-266; in 
the Parker School District curric- 
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ulum, 257-259, 261-262; in the 
Virginia curriculum, 193-199; crit- 
icism of, 198-199; need for concep- 
tion of new values, 144-145; transi- 
tional period in, 144; evaluation of, 
154-155; by students, 158-159; 
“History of Records, A,” illustration 
of, 238-242; from the Fort Worth 
curriculum, 228-229; “Mines, Min- 
ing, and Minerals,” 268-272; kinds 
of activity in, 78-80; outgrowth of 
the project idea, 76-77; organiza- 
tion of, by students, 158-159; pro- 
vision for alternatives on each level, 
121; physical setting for, 156-157; 
response of child to, 80; sequence 
of, 121, 160 ff. 

University Elementary School of the 
University of Missouri, 83 

University of Wisconsin, culture pe- 
riod as basis of curriculum organ- 
ization at Experimental College 
of, 88 


Virginia curriculum, aims of, 183-184; 
analysis of, 181 ff.; appraisal of, 
187 ff.; description of, 181-187; de- 
velopment of, 181 ff.; levels of 
child development in, 101-102; of- 
ficial publications of, 192-193; phi- 
losophy underlying, 187-190; plan 
and organization of, 190-193; 
purpose of, 178-179; recognition 
of individual differences in, 195; 
social functions in, 92;  social- 
functions procedure in, 186-187; 
units of learning in, criticism of, 
198-199; definition of, 185; devel- 
opment of, 193-199; use of records 
in, 196-197 


Yearbooks on the curriculum, 55-60 
(1) 











